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E. W. IMEESON. 

A love and honor wMch more than thirty yean haTs deepenei), 
though piiceleas to him they enticb, an of little import to one 
capable of ingpiiing them. Yet I cannot deny myeelf the pleas- 
ure of so far intrading on your reaeire as at lea«t to make public 
acknowledgment of the debt I can nerw repay* 
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DANTE.' 



On the banks of a Uttle river so Bbnmken by the 
Biias of aununer that it seems fast passing into a trar 
ditioQ, but Bwolleo by- the autumnal raina with an 
Italian saddenness of passion till the massy bridge 
Bhudders under the impatient heap of waters behind it, 
stands a city which, in its period of bloom not so large 
as Boston, may weU rank neit to Athena in the history 
which teaches come t uom i eterna. 

Originally only a convenient spot in the valley where 
the fHirs of the neighboring Etruscan city of Fiesole 
were held, it gradually grew from a haddle of booths to 
a town, and then to a city, which absorbed its ancestral 
neighbor and became a cradle for the arts, the letters, 
the science, and tbe commerce t of modem Europe. 

• The Shadow of Dante, bdng ui Esmj towardB atndTing Himself, 
bis World, and his PUgrimage. By Mabu Fbancbsca Bosbtto. 
" 8e Dlo te TsscI, letlor prender fmtto 
Di tii» leslone." 
Boston : BotMrta Brothera. 1S72. Svo. pp. 290. 

t The Florentines shonld seem to have invented or re-iDventad 
banks, book-keeping by donble-entry, and bills of eichange. Tha 
last, by endowing Valno with the gift of fern-seed and enabling it 
to walk invisible, tnrned the flank of the baronial tafiff-aystem and 
made tiie roada safe for the great liberalizer Conuuerce. This made 
Money onuJpreaeEt, and prepared the way tor ila present omnipo- 
tence. Fortunately it cannot aenrp the thiid attribate of Deity, — 
~ ' le consaqnences, this riorentine inren- 
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For her Cimabue wrought, who inAieed Byzantine for- 
malism with a suggestion of nature and feeling ; for her 
the Piaani, who divined at least, if they could not con- 
jure with it, the secret of Greek suprcmacj in sculp- 
ture ; for her the maryelloua boy Ghiberti proved that 
unity of composition and grace of Qgiire and drapery 
were never beyond the reach of genius ; * for her Bru- 
nelleschi curved the dome which Michel Angelo hung in 
air on St. Peter's ; for her Giotto reared the bell-tower 
graceful as an Horatian ode in marble ; and the great tri- 
uiQvirate of Italian poetry, good sense, aod culture called 
her mother. There is no modem city about which 
cluster so many elevating associations, none in which 
the past is so contemporary with us in unchanged build- 
ings and undisturbed monuments. The house of Dante 
is still shown ; children still receive baptism at the font 
(il mio bel Som. Giovaimi) where he was christened before 
the acorn dropped that was to grow into a keel for Co- 
lumbus ; and an inscribed stone marks the spot where 
he used to sit and watch the slow blooks swing up to 
complete the master-thought of Amolfo. In the con- 
vent c^ St. Mark hard by lived and labored Beato An- 
gelico, the saint ot Christian art, and Fra, Bartolonuneo, 
who tanght Raphael dignity. From the same walls 
Savonarola went forth to bis triumphs, shorHived al- 
most as the crackle of his martyrdom. The plain Httle 
chamber of Michel Angelo seems still to expect his 
return ; his last sketches lie upon the table, his staff 

tioB wma lit first nothing lint admirable, gecoiing to br^ Ita legitl- 
mate infiamce over brsvn. The latter bai begnn ita revolt, but 
whethBT it will sni:oeed better in its attempt to restore medueval 
methods than the batona in maintainlDg them remaini to be eeen. 

* Ghiberti'a dedgni have been oriticUed b; a too ijatematioBrthet- 
idem, u confomniiiig tbe llmiti of aoolptun mi. palutiiig. But II 
not the rilfam pt«ciBa]f the bridge by whicb the one Ht paw ow 
into the tenilor; of the other I 
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DAon. 8 

leans in the OMner, «iid bis slippen wait before tbe 
empty chair. On one of tbe Tine-clod hillB, joit with- 
out the city walls, one's feet may jHreee the same stain 
that Milton climbed to viait Galileo. To an Amerioaa 
there is something supremely impreasiTe in this oumu* 
lative influence of the past full of inspiration and rei 
buke, something saddening in this repeated proof that 
moral Bupremaoy is the only one that leaves monument) 
and not ruins behind it. Time, who with us oUiteratei 
the labor and often the names of yesterday, seems hera 
to have Bpared almost tbe prints of the care piante that 
shunned the sordid paths of worldly honor. 

Around the courtyard of the great Museum of Flor- 
ence stand statues of her illustrious dead, her poets, 
painters, sculptors, architectB, inventors, and statesmen ; 
and as the traveller feels the ennobling lift of such 
society, and reads the names or reoognises the (Matures 
fiuniliar to him as his own threshold, he is startled to 
find Fame as commonplace here as Notoriety every- 
where else, and that this fiftii-rate city should have the 
privilege thus to commemorate bo many fiunous men 
her sons, whose claim to pre-eminenoe the whole world 
would concede. Among them is one figure before which 
every scholar, every ratva who has been touched by the 
tragedy of life, lingere with reverential pity. The hag- 
gard cheeks, the lips clamped together in unfaltering 
resolve, the scars of lifelong battle, and the brow whose 
sharp outline seems the monimient of final victory, — 
this, at least, is a face that needs no name beneath it. 
This is he who amoi^ literuy &mes finds only two 
that for growth and immutabUity can parallel his own, 
The su&ages of highest authority would now place him 
■eoond in th^ company whwe he with proud humility 
took the sixth place.* 

• Infomo, rv, 102. 
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Dante (Darante, by contraction Dante) degli Ali- 
ghieri was bom at Florence in 1265, probably during 
the month of May.* This is the date given by Boc- 
caccio, who is generally followed, though he makee a 
blnnder in saying, eedendo Urhano quarto ndla cattedra 
di San Pietro, for Urban died in October, 126i. Some, 
misled by an error in a few of the early manuaoript 
copies of the Divina Commedia, would have him bom 
five years earlier, in 1260. Aocordmg to Arrivabene,t 
Sansovino was the first to confirm Boccaccio's statement 
by the authority of the poet himself, baaing bis argu- 
ment on the first verse of the Inferno, — 



the average age of man having been declared by the 
Psalmist to be seventy years, and the period of the poet's 
supposed vision being unequivocally fixed at 1300. { 
Leonardo Aretino and Manetti add their testimony to 
that of Boccaccio, aoil 1265 is now universally assumed 
as the true date. Voltaire, § nevertheless, places the 
poet's birth in 1260, and jauntily forgives Bayle (who, 
he says, Icrivait d Motterdam currente calamo pour ton 
libraire) for having been right, declaring that he esteems 
him neither more nor loss for having made a mistake of 
five years. Oddly enough, Voltaire adopts this alleged 
blunder of five years on the noit page, in saying that 
Dante died at the age of 56, though he still more oddly 

" The Nonvelle Biographio Qinirale gives May 8 as his birthday. 
This in a mere aesiunption, for Boccaccio only a&ys generally May. 
The indication which Dante himself gires that he was bom vshen the 
mn nas in Gemini would give a rutge from about the middle of May 
to about the middle of June, so that the 8th in certainly too eaily. 

t Secolo di Dante, Udine edition of 1828, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 678. 

t Arrivabane, however, is wrong. Boccaccio makes precisely the 
some reckoning in the Grat note of his CommentaTf (Boca. Comeato, 
etc., Firenie, 1844, Vol. I. pp. 82, 38). 

g Diet. Phil., art. Danie. 
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omits the undisputed d&t« of his death (1331), which 
voold have Bbona Bayle to be right. The poet's de- 
scent m said to h&ve been derived from a younger sou 
of the great Boiuan &mily of the Frangipaui, claased 
by the popular rhyme with the Orsini and Oolonna : — 



That his ancestors had been long established in Florence 
is an inference from some ezpreesions of the poet, and 
from their dwelling haying been situated in the more 
ancient part of the city. The most important fact of 
the poet's genealogy is, that he was of mixed race, the 
Alighieri being of Teutonic origin. Dant« was bom, 
as he himself t«Ua us,* when the sun was in the constel- 
lation Gemini, and it has been absurdly inferred, from 
a passage in the Infemo,f that his horoscope was drawn 
and a great destiny predicted for him by his teacher, 
Brunetto Latini. The Ottimo Comento tells us that the 
Twins are the house of Mercury, who induces in men 
the faculty of writing, science, and of acquiring knowl- 
edge. This is worth mentioning as characteristic of 
the age and of Dante himself, with whom the influence 
of the stars took the place of the old notion of destiny. { 
It is supposed, from a passage in Boccaccio's life of 
Dante, that Alighiero the father was still living when 
the poet was nine years old. If so, he must have died 
soon after, for Leonardo Aretino, who wrote with origi- 
nal documents before him, tells us that Dante lost his 
fother while yet a child. Tliis circumstance may have 
been not without influence in muscularizing his nature 
to that character of self-reliance which shows itself so 
constantly and sharply during his after-life. His tutor 
was Brunetto Latini, a very superior man (for that age), 
says Aretino parenthetioally. Like Alexander Gill, he 
• FaiadiM), XSIL t Cinlo XV. } Ftu^iatorto, XVL 
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is now remembered only aa the schoolmaster of a great 
poet, .and that he did his dutj well may be inferred 
from Dante's speaking of him gratefully as one who by 
times "taught him how mau etemizee himael£" This, 
and what ViUaoi says of his refining the Tuscan idiom 
(for 80 we understand his/aW* teorti in, bene parlare*), 
are to be noted as of probable influence on the career 
of his pupil Of the order of Dante's studies nothing 
can be certainly affirmed. His biographers send him t© 
Bologna, Padua, Paris, Naples, and even Oxford. All 
are doubtful, P^s and Oxford most of all, and the 
dates utterly undeterminable. Yet all are possible, 
nay, perhaps probable. Bologna and Padua we should 
be inclined to place before his exile ; Fans and Oxford, 
if at all, after it. If no argument in favor of Paris is 
to be drawn from his Pape SatatfX and the correspond- 
ing pave, paix, Sathan, in the autobiography of Cellini, 
nor from the very definite allusion to Doctor Siger,t 
we may yet infer from some passages in the Cammed 
that his wanderings had extended even farther ; { for 
it would not be hard to show that his comparisons and 
illustrations from outward things are almost inyariably 
drawn from actual eyesight. As to the nature of his 
studies, there can be no doubt that he went through 
the triviuw, (grammar, dialectic, rhetoric) and the guar 
drivium (arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy) of 
the then ordinary university course. To these he after- 
ward added painting (or at least drawings — detignavo 
vn angelo sopra certe iatio[ette\\), theolc^, and medicine. 

• Tbongh he himself prafemd French, and wrote his TWtor In that 
luignage fhr two reasons, 'T una percJU not liiaao in Fraada, « 
r olirapfTcIti laparlalura franceica i jnu diUilevoItt pia cotmme <At 
inUiliaUriUngMaggi." {Proemio, mtjint.) 

t Inferno, Canto VII. } Pamdiao, Canto X. 

i See especiall; lofenio, IX 111 «t Mq. i XH. UO i XV. t. et nq.; 
JSXXII. 25 -BO. 

I Vit. NuoT. p. SI, ed. Pewtto, Iffi*. 
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He ia said to have been the pupil of Cimobue, snd wu 
oertainlj the friend of Giotto, the designs for Bome of 
whose frescos at Aasisi and elsewhere have been wrongly 
attributed to him, though we may safely believe in his 
helpfiil comment and suggeetlon. To prove his love of 
miimc, the episode of Casella were enough, even without 
Boccaccio's testimony. The range of Dante's study and 
acquirement would be encyclopedic in any age, but at 
that time it was literally possible to master the oimu 
teibUe, and he seams to have accomplished it. How lofty 
his theory of science was, ia plain from this passage ia 
the Gonwto : " He is not to be called a true lover of 
wisdom {JUosofo) who loves it for the sake of gain, as do 
lawyers, phyBicians, and almost all churchmen {li reti- 
gioei), who study, not is order to know, but to acquire 
riches or advancement, and who would not persevere in 
study should you give them what they desire to gain by 

it And it may be aaid that (as true friendship 

between men consists in each wholly loving the other) 
the true philosopher loves every part of wisdom, and 
wisdom every part of the philosopher, inasmuch as she 
draws all to herself, and allows no one of bis thoughta 
to wander to other things." * The Convito gives us a 
glance into Dante's library. We find Aristotle (whom 
he oaUs the philosopher, the master) cited seventy- 
six times ; Cicero, eighteen ; Albertus Magnus, seven ; 
Bo^hiuB, six ; Plato (at second-hand), four ; Aquinas, 
Avicenna, Ptolemy, the Digest, Lucan, &ad Ovid, tbree 
each ; Virgil, Juvenal, Statins, Seneca, and Horace, 
twice each; and Algazzali, AMroga-o, Augustine, Livy, 
OrosiuB, and Homer (at second-hand), once. Of Greek 
he se^ns to have understood little ; of Hebrew and 
Arabic, a few words. But it was not only in the closet 
Wid from books that Dante received bis education. Ha 
t Tntt m. Cftp. XI. 
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8 DAHTE. 

acquired, perhaps, the better part of it in the streets 
of Florence, and later, in those homeless wanderings 
which led him (as he says) whereTer the Italian 

tongue was spoken. His were the only open eyes of 
that century, and, as nothing escaped them, so there 
is nothing that waa not photographed upon his sen- 
sitive brain, to be afterward fixed forever in the Oom- 
media. What Florence was during his youth and man- 
hood, with its Guelphs and Ghibellines, its nobles and 
trades, its Bianchi and Neri, its kaleidoscopic revolu- 
tions, " all parties loving liberty and doing their best to 
destroy her," as Voltaire says, it would be beyond our 
province to tell even if we could. Foreshortened as 
events ore when we look back on them across so many 
ages, only the upheavals of party conflict catching the 
eye, while the spaces of peace between sink out oif the 
view of history, a whole century seems like a mere wild 
chaos. Yet durii^ a couple of such centuries the ca- 
thedrals of Florence, Pisa, and Siena got built ; Cimabue, 
Giotto, Arnolfo, the Pisani, Brunellesohi, and Ghiberti 
gave the impulse to modem art, or brought it in some 
of its branches to its culminating point ; modem litera- 
ture took its rise ; commerce became a science, and the 
middle class came into being. It waa a time of fierce 
passions and sudden tragedies, of picturesque transitions 
and contrasts. It found Danto, shaped him by every 
experience that life is capable of, — rank, ease, love, study, 
affairs, statecraft, hope, exile, hunger, dependence, de- 
spair, — until he became endowed with a sense of the 
nothingness of this world's goods possible only to the 
rich, and a knowledge of man possible only to the poor. 
The few well-ascertained facts of Dante's life may be 
briefly stated. In 127+ occurred what we may call his 
spiritual birth, the awakening in him of the imaginative 
foculty, and of that profounder and more intense con- 
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EdoasneBs vhioh springs &x>m the recognitioii of beantj 
through the autithesia of Bex. It woa in that ;ear thalt 
he first saw Beatrice Portinari, In 1289 he was present 
at the battle of Campaldino, fighting on the side of the 
Guelpha, who there utterly routed the GhibellineB, and 
where, he says characteristically enough, " I was present, 
not a boy in arms, and where I felt much fear, but in 
the end the greatest pleasure, from the various changes 
of the fight." * In the same year he assisted at the 
si^e and capture of Caprona-t In 1290 died Beatrice, 
married to Simone dei Bardi, precisely when is unoer- 
tEun, but before 1287, as appears by a mention of her in 
her father's will, bearing date January 15 of that year. 
Dante's own marriage is assigned to various years, 
ranging from 1291 to 1294; but the earlier date seema 
_ the more probable, aa he was the father of seven children 
(the youngest, a daughter, named Beatrice) in 1301. 
His wife was tiemma dei Donati, and through her Dante, 
whose family, though noble, was of the lesser nobility, 
became nearly connected with Corso Donati, the head Of 
a powerful clan of the grtmdi, or greater nobles. In 
1293 occurred what is called the revolution of Gian 
Delia Bella, in which the priors of the trades took the 
power into their own hands, and made nobility a dis- 
qualification for ofBce. A noble was defined to be any 
one who counted a knight amgng bis ancestors, and thus 
the descendant of Cacoiaguida was excluded. 

Delia Bella was exiled in 1296, but the nobles did 
not regain their power. On the contrary, the citizens, 
having all their own way, proceeded to quarrel among 
themselves, and subdivided into the popolani grotsi and 
popolani minuii, or greater and lesser trades, — a dis- 
tinction of gentility somewhat like that between whol^ 

* Letter of Dacte, now lost, cited bj Aretdito. 
t Infemo, XXI. M. 
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nle and retail tradnmen. The ffpondi ooDtiDoiDg tor- 
' balent, many of the leseer nobility, among them Dantfi, 
drew over to the aide of the Ditiaena, and between 12Iil7 
and 1300 there is found inscribed in the book of the 
pbysioians and apothecaries, Baate d AldigkUn, degli 
Aldighi(Ti, poeta Fiorentino.* Professor de Verioour + 
thinks it necessary to apologiEe for this lapse on the 
part of the poet, and gravely bidi ub take oouragev nov 
think that Dante was ever an apotheoaiy. In 1300 w« 
find him elected one of the priors of the oity. In order 
to a perfect misunderetandii^ of everything connected 
with the Florentjne politics of this period, one has only 
to study the various historiea. The result is a speotrum 
on the mind's eye, which looks definite and brilliant, 
but really hinders all accurate vision, as if from too 
steady inspection of a Gatharino-wheel in fiUl whirL A 
few words, however, are necessary, if only to make the 
oonfiiBion palpable. The rival German families of Welfs 
and Weiblingens had ^ven their names, softened into 
Ouelfi and Ghibellini, — from which Gabriel Harvey J 
ingenioasly, but mistakenly, derives elves and goblins,— r^ 
to two parties in Northern Italy, representing respec- 
tively the adherents of the pope and of the emperor, 
but serving very well as rallying-points in all manner of 
intercalary and subsidiary quarrels. The nobles, espo^ 
oially the greater ones, -«- perhaps from instinct, per- 
haps in part from hsreditaiy tradition, as being mora or 
less Teutonio by descent, — were commonly Ghibellines, 
or Imperialists; the tmurgeoisie were very commonly 
Ouelphs, or supporters of the pope, partly from natural 
antipathy to the nobles, and partly, perhaps, because they 
believed themselves to be espousing the more purely 

• Balbo, Vita di Dante, Firenze, 1863, p. 117. 
f Life and Times of Dinte, Loodon, 18S8, p. 8a 
X Notea to Spenser's "Shepherd's Calendar." 
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Italian sids. Sooietiaiea, howevei^ the putj relation of 
Boblea and burghers to each other was rerersed, bat the 
names of Guelphand GhibeUine alwaTS substaatially rep- 
reseated the game things. The family of Dante had been 
Guelphio, and we have seen him already as a young 
man serving two oampugua against the other party. 
But no immediate question as betveen pope and em- 
peror seems then to have been pending ; and while there 
is no evidence that be was erer a mere partisan, the 
reverse would be the inference frcmi bis habits and char- 
aoter. Just before his assumption of the priorate, how- 
ever, a new oomplioation bad arisen. A family feud, 
beginning at the nei^boring city of Pistoja, between 
the Cancellieri Neri and Cancellieri Bianchi,* had ex* 
tended to Florence, where the Ouelphs took the part 
of the Neri and the Ghibellines of the Biancbi.f The 
city was instantly in a ferment of street brawls, as act- 
ors in one of which, some of the Medici are incidentally 
named, — the firet appearance of that femily in history. 
Both parties appealed at different times to the pope, 
who sent two ambassadors, first a bishop and then a 
cardinal. Both pacificators soon flung out again in a 
rage, after adding the new element of excommunication 
to the causes of confusion. It was in the midst of tbees 
things that Dant« became one of the six priora (June, 
1300), — an office which the Florentines had made bimes- 
trial in its tenure, in order apparently to secnre at least 
six constitutional cbanoes of revolution in the year. Ha 
advised that the leaders of both parties should be ban- 
ished to the frontiers, which was forthwith done ; tha 
ostracism including bis relative Gorso Donati among 

• See the rtory at length in Balbo, Vita di Dsnte, Cap. X. 

t Thns Foscslo. Perhaps it would be mora accurate to aaj Uiat tit 
fint the blacl:8 vera the extieme Onelphi, and the whites those mod- 
ente Gnelplu Ittclined to malce tenna wilh tlie Ohibelliiies. The mat- 
ter IB ohscun, and Bdl>a oontradicta lUnuelC about it 
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the Neri, and bis most intimate fHend the poet Gaido 
CaTalcaiiti amoi^ the Bianchi. They were all permitted 
to return before long (but after Dante's term of office 
was over), and came aocordingly, bringing at least the 
Scriptural allowance of " seven other " motives of mis- 
chief with them. • Affairs getting worw (1301), the 
Neri, with the connivance of the pope (Boniiace VIII.), 
entered into an arrangement with Charles of Vatois, who 
was preparing an expedition to Italy. Dante was mean- 
while sent on an embassy to Rome (September, 1301, 
according to Arrivabene,* but probably earlier) by the 
Bianchi, who still retained all the offices at Florence. It ' 
is the tradition that be said in setting forth : "If I go, 
who remains ? and if I stay , who goes 1 " Whether true 
or not, the story implies what was certainly true, that 
the council and icfluence of Dante were of great weight 
with the more moderate of both parties. On October 
31, 1301, Charles took possession of Florence in the 
interest of the Neri. Dante being still at Rome (Janu- 
ary 37, 1302), sentence of exile was pronounced against 
him and others, with a heavy fine to be paid within two 
months ; if not paid, the entire confiscation of goods, 
and, whether paid or no, exile ; the charge against him 
being pecuniaiy malversation in office. The fine not 
paid (as it could not be without admitting the justice 
of the chaises, which Dante scorned even to deny), in 
less than two months (March 10, 1302) a second Ben- 
tence was registered, by which be with others was con- 
demned to be burned alive if taken within the boun- 
daries of the republic.t From this time the life of 

' Secolo di Duit«, p. 654. He would seem to have been in Boms 
dnriug the Jnbllee of ISOO. See Inferno, ZYIII. 28-33. 

t That Danto was not of the grandi, or great nobles (what we call 
grandees), as come of his hiographere have tried to make ont, is plain 
trom this sentence, where hia nama appears low on the list and with 
DO ornamental prefix, after half a dozen dommi, Bayls, hoWBVer, b 
eqaall; wroDg In aopposing his family to have heea obscnre. 
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Dante beoomos Bemi-mythical, and for nearly every date 
we are reduced to the " as they aay " of Herodotus, He 
became now necesaaiily identified with his fellow-exiles 
(fragments of all parties united by common wrongs in a 
practical, if not theoretic, Ghibelliuism), and shared in 
their attempts to reinstate tbemselTes by force of arms. 
He was one of their council of twelve, but withdrew 
from it ou account of the unwisdom of their measures. 
Whether he was present at their futile assault on Flor- 
eace (July 22, 1304) is doubtfril, but probably he was 
not. From the Ottitno C<menU>, written at least in 
' part * by a contemporary as early as 1333, we leam that 
Dante soon separated himself from his companions in 
misfortune with mutual discontents and recrimiDation8.t 
During the nineteen years of Dante's exile, it would be 
hard to eay where he was not. In certain distriota of 
Northern It^y there is scarce a village that has not its 
tradition of him, its tedia, rocoa, spelonoa, or lorre <&' 
Dante ; and what between the patriotic oomplaisance of 
some bic^raphers overwilling to gratify as many provin- 
cial vanities as possible, and the pettishnese of others 
anxious only to snub them, the oonfiision becomes hope- 
less.} After bis banishment we find some definite trace 
of him first at Arezzo with Uguociooe della Faggiuola ; 
then at Siena ; then at Verona with the Scaligeri. He 

• See Witt*, " Qnando e da cM d» oompoato L Ottimo Comento," 
«tc (Leipsic,1847). 

t Otl Com. Pared. XVII. 

t The looee way is which many Itsliin scholars write hlator; ia h 
UDazmg as it is perplexing. For example : Count Balbo'a " Life of 
Dtmte " was published originally at Turin, in 1839. In a note [Lib. I. 
Cap. X ) he expresaea a doubt whether the date of Dnnte'a banishment 
should not he 1303, and Inclines to tliink It should he. Meauwhile, 
it seems never to have occnrred to him to employ some one to look 
at the original decree, atill exiattng in the archives. Stranger still, 
Le Monnler, reprinting the work at Florence in 1S53, within a stone'a- 
tluow of the document itself, and with full pennissioa from Balbo to 
make ooireoUons, leave* the matter just when it was. 
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faimself eays : " Tfatongh almost eH parte vhere this 
language [ItiJiaii] is fip<^eii, ft waoderer, wellnigh a 
b^gar, I have gone, lowing against my will the vound 
of fortune. Truly I have been & Teeael without Bail 
or Tiidder, driven to diverse ports, estuaries, and shores 
by that hot blast, the breath of grievous poverty ; and 
I have shown myself to the eyes of many who perhaps, 
through some fome of me, had imagined me in quite 
other guise, in whose view not only was my person 
debased, but every work of mine, whether done or yet 
to do, became of less account." • By the election of 
the emperor Henry VII, {of Luxemburg, November, 
1308), and the news of his proposed expedition into 
Italy, the hopes of Dante were raised to the highest 
pitch. Henry entered Italy, Octeber, 1310, and received 
the iron crown of Lombardy at Milan, on the day of 
Epiphany, 1311. His movements being slow, and his 
policy undecided, Dante addressed him that famous let- 
ter, ui^ing him to crush first the " Hydra and Myrrha " 
Florence, as the root of all the evils of Italy (April 
16, 1311). To this year we must probably assign the 
new decree by which the seigniory of Florence recalled a 
portion of the exiles, excepting Dante, however, among 
others, by name.t The undertaking of Henry, after an 
iU-directed dawdling of two years, at last ended in his 
death at Buonconvento (August 24, 1313; Carlyle says 
wrongly September) ; poisoned, it was said, in the sacra- 
mental bread, by a Dominican friar, bribed thereto by 
Florence, t The story is doubtful, the more as Dante 

• Convito, Tratt I. Cap. IIL 

t Hacchiavelli in the aathority for this, and ia carelessly cited in 
tbe prefitca to the Udiae edition of tho " Codex Bartalinianus " as 
placing it In 1312. HaccMaTcUi does do mch thing, but expressly im- 
piles an earlier date, perhaps ISIO. (See Maocli. Op. ed. Baretti, 
London, 1772, Vol I. p. 60.) 

t See Cariyle's " Frederic," ToL L p. 147. 
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Bovbtav ftUadw to it, as be eertunl^ would irnn dooe 
had he heard of it. Aocoiding to Balboy Dante Bpmt 
the time ftcan August, 1313, to NoTember, 1314, in Pin 
and Lncoft, and then took rofoge at Verona, with Can 
Grande della Scala (whom VoltaiFe cnllB, drolly enough, 
te gremdrcan de Viroiu, as if he bad been t, Twrtar), 
when he remained till 1318. Foecolo with eqnal poai- 
tivratesa sends him, immediately after the death of 
Henry, to Guido da Polenta * at Bavenna, and makes 
him join Can Qrande only after the latter became cap- 
tain of the Qhibelline league in Deoember, 1318. In 
1316 the government of Florence set forth a new decree 
allowing the exiles to return on conditions of fine and 
penance. Dante rejected the offer (by accepting which 
his guilt would have tieeu admitted), in a letter still 
hot, after these five centuries, with indignant scorn. 
" Is this then the glorious retiim of Dante Al^hieri to 
his country after nearly three lustres of suffering and 
exile 1 Did an iunocenoe, patent to all, merit thist — 
this, the perpetual sweat and toil of study 1 Far from 
a man, the housemate of philtwophy, be so rash and 
earthen-hearted a humility as to allow himself to be 
offered up bound like a school-boy or a criminal ! Far 
from a man, the preacher of justice, to pay those who 
have done him wrong as for a favor ! This is not the 
way of returning to my oountiy ; but if another can be 
found that shall not der<^te from the fame end honor 
of Dante, that I will enter on with no lagging steps. 
For if by none such Florence may be entered, by me 
then neverl Can I not everywhere behold the mirrors 
of the Bun and stars? speculate on sweetest truths 
* A mistake, for Guido did not become lord of BaTemiB till gereral 
Tern later. Bat Boccaccio also assign* 1313 sa the date of Dante's 
withdrawal to that city, and his first protector may have been one <rf 
the oUia- Polentaui to whom. Gnido (enmamed Norello, or the Yoonger ; 
Ug panlSiiiMr fcaring home the same hum) •ncooeded. 
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under any sky vithout fint giring myself up inglorious, 
nay, ignominious, to the populace and city of Florence t 
Hor shall I want for bread." Dionisi puts the date of 
this letter in 1315.* He is certainly wrong, for the de- 
cree is dated December 11, 1316. Foscolo places it in 
1316, Troya early in 1317, and both may be right, as 
the year began March 25. Whatever the date of Dante's 
Tisit to Voltaire's great Eban t of Verona, or the length 
of his stay with him, may have been, it is certain that 
be was in Ravenna in 1320, and that, on his return 
thither from an embassy to Venice (couoeming which a 
curious letter, forged probably by Doni, is extant), he 
died on September H, 1321 (13th, according to others). 
He was buried at Ravenna under a monument built by 
his friend, Guido Novello.J Dante is said to have dio- 

* Under this date (1315) a 4tli ecndtmnoHo againet Duite is mea- 
tioned /acta in lamo 1816 dt meme Octobrit per D. Saineriim, D. 
Zacharia de Urbeitteri, Cilim et tunc vicariam rtgitim dsiiatis Florea- 
Um, etc. It is found recited in the liecree under which in 1343 Jacopo 
di Dante redeemed a poryon of his father'a property, to wit ; Vita 
poaevione cum vinea It cum dmnthu nqiar to, oomhiutit ct fXHt eoairat- 
<u, ponta in pt^lo S- Miaiatii de Pagtiiio. In the dombiu comiuttiM 
we see the blackened traces of Dante'a kinemui by marriage, Corso 
Donati, who plundered and bnmt the houses of the eiil»d Biauchi, 
dnring the occupation of the city by Charles of Valoia. (See " De Ro- 
manifl," notes on Tiriboschi's Lite of Dante, in the Florence ed. of 
1S30, Vol. V. p. 119,) 

t Voltaire's blunder has been made part of a serious theory by 
Mons. E. Aroni, who grarely assures us that, dnring the Middle Agea, 
Tartar was only a oryptonym by wliieh heretics knew each other, 
and adds : H n'y a done pat trap A ('Aomer det mwu iuarru d» 
Sfaitino etdt QuM d<maltd ctt Ddla Sm^a. (DaDte, hiritiqne, r£vo- 
Inlionnaire, et socialiste, Paris, 18G4, pp. 118-120.) 

} If no monmnent at all was built by Ouldo, as is asserted by 
BaJbo (Vita, I. Lib. II. Cap. XVII. ), whom Da Vericour copies without 
question, we are at a loss to account for the preservation of the original 
epitaph replaced by Cardinal Bembo when he built the new tomb, in 
14S3. Bembo's own inscription implies an already existing monument, 
and, if in disparaging terms, yet epitaphlal Latin verses are not to be 
takon too literally, considering the eiigenctes of that branch of litenry 
Infennity. The doggaral I^tin has been thought by some UDwoithy of 
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tated the fn^ving JnsoriptioQ for it on his death- 
bed:— 



LTBTEiiroO OK 

8ed qtia fabs cEsarr msuoribvb HoaPiTA. cabtbu 
Atctoreuqvx erm pemr rEucioK amius 

HlO OLAVDOH DaBTXS PATBOB BXTOSBIB 1£ OBU 

Qteh Qsirvn fabti Flokentia katbb amoeis. 
Of whidi this nid« paraphrase may Berre as a tranala- 
tion: — 

The lights of Monarchy, the HesTsiiB, the Streun of Fin, th« Pit, 
la risioo men, I sang as for as 1« the Fates seemed flt ; 
But since my sonl, an alian hers, hath flown to nobler ware. 
And, h^pier now, hath gone to seek its Maker 'mid the stun, 
Here am I Dante shnt, eiiled from tiie ancestnl shore, 
Whom Florence, the of all least-loving mother, hote.* 

If these be Bot the worda of Daate, what is internal 
evidence worth 1 The indomitably self-reliant man, loyal 
first of all to his most unpopular convictions (his very 
host, Guido, being a Guelpb), puts his Ghibelliniem 
(Jura TKonarcAia) in the front. The man whoae whole 

Dante, as Shakespeare's doggerel EngUsli epitaph has been thought un- 
worthy of him. In both cases the rudeness of the verses seems to as ■ 
proof of aothenticity. An enlightened posterity with mliinited super- 
latives at command, and in an age when stane-cattfng was cheap, would 
have aimed at something more hefittiog the occasion. It is ceHain, at 
least in Dante'9 ease, that Cardinal Bemho would never have inserted 
in the very first words an allusion to the De MDiiarclu&, a book long 
before condemned as heretical. 

■ We have translated lactugue by " the Pit," as being the nearest 
&ig!ish correlative. Daste probably meant by it the several dndea 
of his Hell, uairowing, one beneath the other, to the centre. As a con- 
ooa specimeu of English we snbjoin Professor de Vericour's transla- 
tion : " I have sang the rights of monarchy ; 1 have sang, hi elploring 
them, the abode of Ood, the Phlegethon and the impure lakes, as long 
IS deetinlee have permitted. But as the part of myself, which was 
only pawing, retoms to better fields, aud happier, retnnted to, his 
Maker, I, Dante, exUed from the regions of fatherland, I am laid here, 
I, to whom Florence gave birth, a mother who experienced but a feeble 
tove." <TheLifaandTimeaofDant«,London, lS(>S,p.30S.} 
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life, like that of selected bouIb alwaja, had been ft war- 
fare, calls heaven another camp, — a better one, thank 
Ciod ! The wanderer of bo many years speaks of hU soul 
as a guest, — glad to be gone, doubtless. The exile, 
whoBe sharpest reproaches of Florence are always those 
ot&n outraged lover, finds it bitter that even his uncon- 
scious bones should lie in alien soil. 

GioTanni Villani, the earliest authority, and a con- 
temporary, thus Bketches him : " This man was a great 
scholar in almost every science, though a layman ; was 
a most excellent poet, philosopher, and rhetorician ; per- 
fect, as well in composing and verBi^ng as in harang- 
uing ; a most noble speaker. .... Thia Dante, on ac- 
count of his learning, was a little haughty, and shy, and 
disdainful, and like a philosopher almoBt ungracious, 
knew not well how to deal with unlettered folk." Ben- 
venuto da Imola tells us that he was very abstracted, as 
we may well believe of a man who carried the Commedia 
in his brain. Boccaccio paints him in this wise : " Our 
poet was of middle height ; his face was long, his nose 
aquiline, his jaw lai^, and the lower lip protruding 
somewhat beyond the upper ; a little stooping in the 
shoulders ; his eyes rather largo than small ; dark of 
complexion ; his hair and beard thick, crisp, and black; 
and his countenance always sad and thoughtful. His 
garmeatB were always dignified ; the style such as Buited 
ripeness of years ; his gwt was grave and gentlemanlike ; 
and his bearing, whether public or private, wonderfully 
composed and polished. In meat and drink he was 
most temperate, nor was ever any more zealous in study 
or whatever other pursuit. Seldom spake he, save 
when spoken to, though a most eloquent person. In 
his youth he delighted especially in music and sing- 
ing, and was intimate with almost all the singen and 
musioians of his day. He was much inclined to soli- 
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tude, and familiar with few, and most assidiions in study 
as iar OB lie conld find time for it. Dante was also <^ 
marrellous capacity and the most tenacions memory." 
Various anecdotes of him are related by Boccaccio, 
Sacchetti, and others, none of them verisimilar, and 
some of them at least fifteen centuries old when re- 
vamped. Moat of them arc neither vert nor ben troixUi. 
One clear glimpse we get of him from the Otiimo Co- 
m^Uo, the author of which says : * "I, the writer, heard 
Dante say that never a rhyme had led him to say other 
than he would, but that many a time and ofl (moUe e 
tpeste votu) he had made words say for him what they 
were not wont to express for other poets." That la the 
only sincere glimpse we get of the living, breathing 
word-compelling Dante. 

Looked at outwardly, the life of Dante seems to have 
been an utter and disastrous failure. What its inward 
satisfactions must have been, we, with the Paradigo open 
before uB, can form some faint conception. To him, 
longing with an intensity which only the word Da/n- 
Utque will express to realize an ideal upon earth, and 
continuaUy bafQed and misunderstood, the far greater 
part of his mature life must have been labor and sor- 
row. We can see how essential all that sad experience 
was to him, can understand why all the fairy stories 
hide the luck in the ugly black casket ; but to him, 
tiien and there, how seemed it 1 

Than Ehalt nllnqtmh arerTthiug of thee, 
Beloied aiiMt dearly ; this tllat arrow i> 
Shot from the bow of exile first of all ; 
And tiiou shslt prOTS liDn salt a savor hath 
The bread of othara, and how hard a path 
To climb and to deacend the stranger's stairs I* 

Come Kt di tale ! Who never wet his bread with tears, 
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aajB Goetha, knows ye oot, ye heavenly poweiB ! Oue 
mueteenth century mkda an idol of the noble lord who. 
broke his heart in verse onoe every six months, but the 
fourteenth was hicky enough to produce and not to make 
an idol of that rarest earthly phenomenon, a man of 
genius who could hold heartbreak at bay for twenty 
years, and would not let himself die till he had done 
bis task. At the end of the Ftia Nvova, his first work, 
Dante wrote down that remarkable aspiration that God 
would take him to himself after he had written of Bea- 
trice such things as were never yet written of woman. 
It was literally fulfilled when the Com/media was finished 
twenty-five years later. Scarce was Dante at rest in his 
grave when Italy felt instinctively that this was her 
great man. Boccaccio tells us that in 1329 * Cardinal 
Poggetto (du Poiet) caused Dante's treatise De MimanhiA 
to be publicly burned at Bologna, and proposed further 
to dig up and bum the bones of the poet at Eavenna, 
as having been a heretic ; but so much opposition was 
roused that he thought better of it. Yet this was dur- 
ing the pontificate of the Frenchman, John XXII., the 
reproof of whose simony Dante puts in the mouth of 
St. Peter, who declares his seat vacaiit,t whose damna- 
tion the poet himself seems to prophesy,^ and against 
whose election he had endeavored to persuade the oar- 
dinals, in a vehement letter. In 1360 the republic of 
Florence voted the sum of ten golden florins to bo paid 
by the hands of Uesser Giovanni Boccaccio to Dante's 
daughter Beatrice, a nun in the convent of Santa Chiara 
at Ravenna. In 13dS Florence voted a monument, and 
be^ed in vain for the metaphorical ashes of the roan 

* He says after the letitm of Lonii of Bavaria to Germanj, irtilch 
took place in that jrear. The De HonarchiS waa aftormrd condBmiied 
by the Conncil of Tront 
Paradiso, XXVIL 

t Iniemo, XL 
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of whom she had threatened to make literal cinders if 
she covdd catch him alive. In 1439 * she begged again, 
bat Ravenna, a dead city, was tenaciouB of the dead 
poet In 1519 Michel Angelo would have built the 
monument, but Leo X. refused to allow the sacred dust 
to be removed. Finally, in 1 829, five hundred and eight 
years after the death of Dante, Florence got a cenotaph 
fejrly built in Santa Croce (by Ricci), ugly beyond even 
the usual lot of such, with three colossal figures on it, 
Dante in the middle, with Italy on one side and Poesy 
on the other. The tomb at Raveuua, built originally in 
1483, by Cardinal Bembo, was restored by Cardinal 
Corsi in 1692, and finally rebuilt in its present form by 
Cardinal Gonzaga, in 17S0, ail three of whom com- 
memorated themselves in Latin inscriptions. It is a 
little shrine covered with a dome, not unlike the tomb 
of a Mohammedan saint, and is now the chief magnet 
which draws foreigners and their gold to Ravenna. The 
valet de place aaya that Dante is not buried under it, but 
beneath the pavement of the street in front of it, where 
also, he says, he saw my Lord Byron kneel and weep. 
Like everything in Ravenna, it is dirty and neglected. 

In 1373 (August 9) Florence instituted a chair of 
the Dimna Commtdia, and Boccaccio waa named first 
professor. He accordingly began his lectures on Sun- 
day, October 3, following, but his comment was broken 
off abruptly at the 17th verse of the 17th oanto of the 
Inferno by the illness which ended in his death, Decem- 
ber 21, 1375. Among his successors were Filippo Villanl 
■ and Filelfo. Bologna waa the first to follow the exam- 
ple of Florence, Benvcnuto da Imola having begun his 
lectures, according to Tiraboschi, so early as 1375. 
Chairs were established also at Pisa, Venice, Pia- 
oenza, and Milan before the close of Has century. The 
• S«e Oia letter in Oa;e, Cart«gglo laedito d' srtirtt, Vol I. p. 12a 
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lectures were delivered Id the cfaurches and on feast- 
days, which ahowB their popular character. Balbo 
reckons (but this is gueaa-work) that the MS. copies 
of the IHvina Commedia made during the fourteenth 
century, and now existing in the libraries of Europe, are 
more numerous than those of all other works, ancient 
and modern, made during the same period. Between 
the invention of printing and the year 1600 more than 
twenty editions were published in Italy, the earliest in 
1472. During the sixteenth century there were forty 
editions ; during the seventeenth, — a period, for Italy, 
of sceptical dilettante ism, — only three ; during the eigh- 
teenth, thirty-four ; and already, during the first half of 
the nineteenth, at least eighty. The first translation was 
into Spanish, in 1428." M. St. Een6 Taillandier says 
that the C'lmmiediayraa condemned by the inquisition in 
Spain ; but this seems too genei-al a statement, for, accord- 
ing to Foscolo,t it was the commentaiy of Landino and 
Vellutelio, and a few verses in the In/emo and Paradiso, 
which were condemned. The first French translation 
was that of Grangier, 1696, but the study of Dante 
struck no root there till the present century, Bivarol, 
who translated the Infern-o in 1 783, was the first French- 
man who divined the wonderful force and vitality of the 
Commedia. J The expressions of Voltaire represent very 
well the average opinion of cultivated persons in re- 
spect of Dante in the middle of the eighteenth centmy. 
He says : " The Italians call him divine ; but it is a 
hidden divinity; few people understand his oracles. 
He has commentators, which, perhaps, is another reason 
for his not being understood. His reputation will go on 

■ St. Ken^ TailUodier, in Bevae des Deox Moiides, Dacember 1, 
1S6S. 

t Danle, Vol IV. p. 118. 

% 3te. Benve, Caiueries dn Londi, Tome XI. p. 169. 
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mcreasing, because scarce anybody reads him."* To 
Father Bettinelli be writea : " I eBtimate highly the 
courage with which you have dared to say that Daote 
was a madman and hia work a monster," But be adds, 
what shows that Dante had his admirers even in that 
flippant century : " There are found among us, and in 
the eighteenth century, people who strive to admire 
imaginations so stupidly extravagant and bartjarous." t 
Elsewhere he says that the Commtdia was " an odd poem, 
but gleaming with natural beauties, a work iu which the 
author rose in parts above the bad taste of his age and 
hia subject, and full of passages written as purely as if 
they had been of the time of Ariosto and Tnsso." X It 
is curious te see this antipathetic fascination which 
Dant« exercised over a nature so opposite to his own. 
At the beginning of this century Ch&teaubriand 
speaks of Dante with vague commendation, esfideatly 
from a very superficial acquaintance, and that only 
with the In/emo, probably from Rivarol'a version. § 
Since then there have been four or five French versioos 
in prose or verse, including one by Lamennois. But 
the austerity of Dqnte will not condescend to the con- 
ventional elegance which makes the charm of French, 
and the most virile of poets cannot be adequately ren- 
dered in the most feminine of langnt^es. Yet in the 
works of Fauriel, Ozanam, Ampere, and ViUemain, . 
France has given a greater impulse to the study of 
Dante than any other country except Germany! Into 
Germany the Commedia penetrated later. How utterly 
Dante was unknown there in the sixteenth century is 
plain from a passage in the "Vanity of the Arts and 

• Dirt. PhiL, Mi. DarUe. 

t Corresp. gla., lEaviee, Tome LVII. pp. SO, 81. 

i Eessi BUT Ira mceors, (EuTree, Tome XVII . pp. 371, 372. 

{ Qim» dn Chriitunkme, Cap. IV. 
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Sciences " of CorneliuB Agrippa, where he is spoken of 
among the authors of lascivious stories : " There have 
been many of these historical pandars, of which some 
of obscure fame, aa ^neas Sylvius, Dantes, and Pe- 
tearch, Boccace, Pontanus," eta" The first German 
translation was that of Kannegiesser (1809). Versions 
by Streckfuss, Kopisch, and Prince John (late king) of 
Saxony followed. Goethe seems never to have given 
that attention to Dante which his ever-alert intelligence 
■ might have been expected to bestow on so imposing a 
moral and testhetic phenomenon. Unless the conclusion 
of the second part of "Faust" be an inspiration of the 
Paradiso, we rememljer no adequate word from him on 
this theme. His remarks on one of the German trans- 
lations are brief, dry, and without that breadth which 
comes only of thorough knowledge and sympathy. But 
German scholarship and constructive criticism, through 
Witte, Kopisch, Wegelc, Ruth, and others, have been 
of pre-eminent service iu deepening the understanding 
and facilitating the study of the poet. In England the 
first recognition of Dante is by Chaucer in the " Hugelin 
of Pisa" of the "Menkes T(je,"+ and an imitation of 
the opening verses of the third canto of the Inferno 
("Assembly of Foiiles"). In 1417 Giovanni da Serra- 
valie, bishop of Fermo, completed a Latin prose trans- 
lation of the Commedia, a copy of which, as he made it 
at the request of two English bishops whom he met at 
the council of Constance, was doubtless sent to England. 
Later we find Dante now and then mentioned, but evi- 

• Ed. Lond. 1684, p. 199. 

t It in ■worth notice, aa & proof of Chancer's eritfcal judgment, that 
he calls Dante "tba great poet of Itaille," while in tha "aerko's 
Tale" he speaks of Petrarc}i as a "worthy clerk," a» "the liunat 
poete" {alluding to the somewhat Bentimental ceremonr at Bome), 
and says tbat his 
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dently from hearsay only,* till the time of Spenser, who, 
like MiltOD fifty years later, shows that he had read his 
works closely. Thenceforward for more than a century 
Dante became a mere name, used without meaning by 
Uterary sciolists. Lord Chesterfield echoes Voltaire, and 
Dr. Drake in his "Literary Hours "t oould apeak of 
Darwin's " Botanic Garden " as showing the " wild and 
terrible sublimity of Dante " ! The first complete 'Eag- 
lish translation was by Boyd, — of the Inferno in 1 785, 
of the whole poem in 1802. There have been eight 
other complete translations, beginning with Gary's in 
1814, sis since 1850, beside several of the Inferno singly. 
Of these that of Longfellow is the best. It is only with- 
in the last twenty years, however, that the study of 
Dante, in any true sense, became at all general. Even 
Coleridge seems to have been familiar only with the /»- 
femo. In America Professor Ticknor was the first to 
devote a special course of illustrative lectures to Dante ; 
he was followed by Longfellow, whose lectures, illus- 
trated by admirable translations, are remembered with 
gratefVil pleasure by many who were thus led to learn 
the full significance of the great Christian poet. A trans- 
lation of the Inferno into quatrains by T. W. Parsons 
ranks with the best for spirit, faithfulness, and elegance. 
In Denmark and Russia translations of the Infemc have 
been published, beside separate Volumes of comment and 
Olustration. We have thus sketched the steady growth 
of Dante's &me and influence to a universality unparal- 
leled except in the case of Shakespeare, perhaps more 
remarkable if we consider the abstruse and mystical na- 
ture of his poetry. It is to be noted as cbaracteristio 

* It is poadble that Sockrilla may hare read the Infemo, and it 1« 
oertain that Sir John Hairingtoii tiuL 3e« the praface to hla traula- 
tioa of the Orlando Pnrioso, 

t Second edition, 1800. 
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that the Teneration of Dantophiliats for their master is 
that of disciples for their saint. Perhaps no other man 
ooald have called forth such an expression aa that of 
Ruskin, that " the central man of all the world, as rep- 
reaentiDg in perfect balance the imaginative, moral, and 
intellectual faculties, all at their highest, ia Dante." 

The first remark to be made upon the writings of 
Dante is that they are all (with the possible exception 
of the treatise De Vtdgari Eloquio) autobiographic, and 
that all of them, including that, are parts of a mutually 
related system, of which the central point is the individ- 
uality and eiperience of the poet. In the Vita Nuova 
he recounts the story of his love for Beatrice Portiuari, 
showing how his grief for her loss turned his thoughts 
first inward upon his own consciousness, and, failing all 
help there, gradually upward through philosophy to re- 
ligion, and so from a world of shadows to one of eternal 
substances. It traces with esquisito unconsciousness the 
gradual but certain steps by which memory and imag- 
ination transubstantiated the woman of flesh and blood 
into a holy ideal, combining in one radiant symbol 
of sorrow and hope that faith which is the instinctive 
refuge of unavailing regret, that grace of God which 
higher natiires IcOrn to find in the trial which paaseth 
all understanding, and that perfect womanhood, the 
dream of youth and the memory of maturity, which 
beckons toward the forever unattainable. As a con- 
tribution to the physiology of genius, no other book ig 
to be compared with the Vita Nuova. It is more im- 
portant to the understanding of Dante as a poet than 
any other of his works. It shows htm (and that in the 
midst of affairs demanding practical ability and pres- 
ence of mind) capable of a depth of contemplative 
abstraction, equalling that of a Soofi who has passed 
,the fourth step of initiation. Jt enables ua in some 
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sort to see how, &om being the Blare of his iinagiii»- 
tive facility, he rose by self-culture snd &rce of will to 
that mastery of it which is art. We comprehend the 
Commedia better when we know that Dante could be 
an active, cleaF-headed pohtician and a myetio at the 
same time. Various dates have been assigned to the 
composition of the Vita Nuova. The earliest limit is 
fixed by the death of Beatrice in 1290 (though some of 
the poems are of even earlier date), and the book is 
commonly assumed to have been finished by 1295; 
Foscolo says 1294. But Professor Earl Witte, a high 
authority, extends the term as far as 1300.* The title 
of the book also, Vita Nuova, has been diversely inter- 
preted. Mr. Garrow, who published an English version 
of it at Florence m 1846, entitles it the " Early Life of 
Dante." Balbo understands it in the same way.f But 
we are strongly of the opinion that " New Life " is the 
interpretation sustained by the entire significance of the 
book itself. 

His next work in order of date is the treatise De Mo- 
narckiA. It has been generally taken for granted that 
Dante was a Guelph in politics up to the time of his 
banishment, and that out of resentment he then became 
a violent Ghibelline. Not to speak of the consideration 
that there is no author whose life and works present so 
remarkable a unity and logical sequence as those of 
Dante, Professor Witte has drawn attention to a &ct 
which alone is enough to demonstrate that the De Mo- 
narchid was written before 1300. That and the Vita 
Nuova are the only works of Dante in which no allusion 
whatever is made to his exile. That bitter thought was 
oootinnally present to him. In the Convito it betrays 

* Dauta Alighieri'a iTiiscbe Oedidite, Leipzig, 1842, Then II. pp. 
4-9. 
t intas p. 87. 
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itaelf often, and with touching unexpectednesa. Even in 
the treatise De Vutgari Eloguio, he takes as one of his 
examples of style : " I have most pity for those, whoso- 
ever they are, that languish in exile, and revisit their 
country only in dreams." We have seen that the one 
decisive act of Dante's priorate was to expel ftum Flor- 
ence the chiefs of both parties as the sowers of strife, and 
he tells UB (Paradito, XVII.) that he had formed a party 
hy himself. The king of Saxony has well defined his 
political theory as being "an ideal Ghibeilinism "• 
and he has been accused of want of patriotism only hy 
those short-sighted persona who cannot see beyond their 
own parish. Dante's want of faith in freedom waa of 
the same kind with Milton's refusing (as Tacitus had 
done before) to confound license with liberty. The ar- 
gument of the De MonarckiA is briefly this : Aa the ob- 
ject of the individual man is the highest development 
of his faculties, so is it also with men united in societies. 
But the individual can only attain the highest develop- 
ment when all his powers are in absolnte subjection to 
the intellect, and society only when it subjects its indi- 
vidual caprices to an intelligent head. This is the order 
of nature, as in families, and men have followed it in the 
organization of villages, towns, cities. Again, since God 
made man in his own image, men and societies most 
nearly resemble him in proportion as they approach 
unity. But as in all societies questions must arise, so 
there is need of a monarch for supreme arbiter. And 
only a universal monarch can be impartial enough for 
this, since kings of limited territories would always be 
liable to the temptation of private ends. With the in- 
ternal policy of municipalities, commonwealths, and king- 
doms, the monarch would have nothing to do, only inter- 
fering when there was danger of an infraction of the 
* CJonunentjm Pandilo, TL 
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general pe&ce. This is the doctrine of the first book, en- 
forced sometimeB eloquently, always logically, and with 
great fertility of illustration. It is an enlargement of 
some of the obiter dicta of the ConvUo. The earaeetness 
with which peace is insiBtod on as a necessary postulate 
of civic well-being shows what the eiperience had been 
out of which Dante had constructed his theory. It is 
to be looked on as a purely scholastic demonstration of 
a speculative thesis, in which the manifold exceptions 
and modifications essential in practical application are 
necessarily left aside. Dante almost forestalls the &- 
mous proposition of Calvin, " that it is possible to con- 
ceive a people without a prince, but not a prince with- 
out a people," when he says, Non enim gem propter 
regem, ted e amveno rex propter gentem* And in his 
letter t« the princes and peoples of Italy on the coming 
of Henry VII., he bids them " obey their prinoo, but bo 
as freemen preserving their own constitutional forma." 
He says also expressly ; AnimadverteKdum sane, quod 
earn, diekur humanum genus potest regi per unum rapre- 
iwu,m, prindpem, nrm tie vnteUigendum ett ut ab Ulo uno 
prodire posaint munictpia et leges manieipales. Ilahenl 
ttamque n-aiumes, regna, et civitatet inter te proprUtatet 
quas Ugjhus differentHms regulari oportet. Schlosser 
the historian compart^a Dante's system with that of the 
United States. + It in some respects resembled more 
the constitution of the Netherlands under the supreme 
stadtbolder, but parallels between ideal and actual in- 
stitutions are always unsatisfactory. { 



(Ju'a otmttnl lerf aumeno poeplfl.' 
— Roman da la Roie (ed. HAoii), T. 
f Dante, Studien, etc., IS55, p. lU. 
X CompBTe also Spinow, lYsctat. polit., Cap. TI. 
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The second book is very curious. In it Dante en- 
denvora to demonstrate the divine right of the Roman 
Empire to nniversal soyereignty. One of his arguments 
ia, that Christ consented to be bom under the reign of 
Augustus; Einothor, that he assented to the imperial 
jurisdiction in allowing himself to be crucified under a 
decree of one of its courts. The atonement could not 
bave been accomplished unless Christ suffered under 
sentence of a court having jurisdiction, for otherwise his 
condemnation would have beeu an injustice and not a 
penalty. Moreover, since all mankind was typified in 
the person of Christ, the court must have been one 
having jurisdiction over all mankind ; and since he was 
deliver^ to PQate, an officer of Tiberius, it must follow 
that the jurisdiction of Tiberius was universal. He 
draws an argument also fi*om the wager of battle to 
prove that the Roman Empire was divinely permitted, 
at least, if not instituted. For since it is admitted that 
God gives the victory, and since the Romans always won 
it, therefore it was God's will that the Roraans should 
attain universal empire. In the third book he endeavors 
to prove that the emperor holds by divine right, and not 
by permission of the pope. He assigns supremacy to 
the pope in spirituals, and to the emperor in temporals. 
This was a delicate subject, and though the king of 
Saxony (a Catholic) says that Dante did not overstep 
the limits of orthodoxy, it was on account of this part 
of the book that it was condemned as heretical.* 

Next follows the treatise De Ywlgari Eloguw. Though 
we have doubts whether we possess this book as Dante 
wrote it, inclining rather to think that it is a copy in 

* It 1b Inatmctive to compare DsDhi'e political tnatiae with thoaa 
of AriBtotla and Spinoza. We thus aee more clearlj the limitatioiu 
. of the age in which he lived, and tM» ma; help lu to a broader 
view of him aa poet. 
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some parts textuall; exact, !□ othen an abstract, there 
can be no question either of its great glossological value 
or that it conveys the opinionB of Dante. We put it 
nest in order, though written hiter than the ConvHo, 
only because, hke the Se Monarehid, it is written in 
Latin. It is a proof of the national inatinct of Dante, 
and of his confidence in his genius, that he should have 
chosen to write all his greatest works in what was 
deemed by scholars a patoit, but which he more than 
any other man made a classic language. Had he in- 
tended the De Monarehid for a political pamphlet, he 
would certainly not have composed it in the dialect 
of the few. The De Vidgari Eloquio was to have been 
in four books. Whether it was ever finished or not 
it is impossible to say ; but only two bocks have come 
down to us. It treats of poetizing in the vulgar tongue,' 
and of the different dialects of Italy. From the particu- 
larity with which it treats of the dialect of Bologna, it 
hoB been supposed to have been written in that city, or 
at least to furnish an argument in favor of Dante's hav- 
ing at some time studied there. In Lib. II. Cap. II., is 
a remarkable passage in which, defining the various sub- 
jects of song and what had been treated in the vulgar 
tongue by different poets, he says that his own theme 
had been righteousness. 

The ConvUo is also imperfect. It was to have con- 
usted of fourteen treatises, but, as we have it, contains 
only four. In the first he justifies the use of the vul- 
gar idiom in preference to the Latin. In the other 
three he comments on three of his own Oanzoai. It 
will be impo^ible to give an adequate analysis of this 
work in the limits allowed us.* It is an epitome of the 
learning of that age, philosophical, theological, and sd- 
in tha sizth Tolonie of ths MdUdI 
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entifia As affording illuBtration of the Commedia, and 
of Dante's style of thought, it is inralaable. It is 
reckoned by his countrymen the first piece of Italian 
prose, and there are parts of it which still "stand un- 
matched for eloquence and pathos. The Italians (even 
saoh a man as Cantil among the rest) find in it and a 
few passages of the Commedia the proof that Dante, as a 
natural philosopher was wholly in advance of hia age, — 
that ho had, among other things, anticipated Newton in 
the theory of gravitation. But this is as idle as the 
claim that Shakespeare had discovered the circulation 
of the blood before Harvey,* and one might as well 
attempt to dethrone Newton because Chaucer speaks 
of the love which draws the apple to the earth. The 
truth is, that it was only as a poet that Dante was groat 
and original (glory enough, surely, to have not more 
than two competitors), and in matters of science, as did 
all his contemporaries, sought the guiding hand of AriS' 
totle like a child. Dante is assumed by many to have 
been a Platonist, but this is not true, in the strict sense 
of the word. Like all men of great ima^nation, he 
was an idealist, and so ^ a Platonist, as Shakespeare 
might be proved to have been by hia sonnets. But 
Dante's direct acquaintance with Plato may be reckoned 
at zero, and we consider it as having strongly influenced 
hia artistic development for the better, that transcenden- 
talist as he was by nature, so much so as to be in dan- 
ger of lapsing into an Oriental mysticism, hia habits of 
thought should have been made precise and his genius 
disciplined by a mind so severely logical as that of Aris- 
totle. This does not conflict with what we believe to 
be equally true, that the Flatonizing commentaries on 
his poem, like that of Landino, are the mosi satisfy 
tory. Beside the prose already mentioned, we have 
• See Field's " Theory of Colors." 
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a small collection of Dante'a lettera, the recovery of the 
larger number of which we owe to Professor Witte. 
They are all intercBting, some of them especially so, as 
illustrating the prophetic character with which Danta 
inveated himself. The longest is one addressed to Can 
Grande della Scalla, explaining the intention of the 
Cmnmfdia and the method to be employed in its inter- 
pretation. The authenticity of this letter has been 
doubted, but is now generally admitted. 

We shall barely allude to the mioor poems, full of 
grace and depth of mystic sentiment, and which would 
have given Dante a high place in the history of Italian 
literature, even had he written nothing else. They are 
so abstract, however, that without the extrinaic inter- 
est of having been written by the author of the Cotb- 
media, they would probably find few readers. All that 
is certainly known in regard to the Commedia is that 
it was composed during the nineteen years which inter- 
vened between Dante's banishment and death. At- 
tempts have been made to lis precisely the dates of the 
different parts, but without success, and the differences 
of opinion are bewildering. Foscolo has constructed aa 
ingenious and forcible argument to show that no part 
of the poem was published before the author's death. 
The question depends somewhat on the meaning we at- 
tach to the word " published." In an age of manuscript 
the wide dispersion of a poem so long even as a single 
one of the three divisions of the Commedia would be 
accomplished very slowly. But it is diflScult to ac- 
count for the great fame which Dante enjoyed during 
the latter years of his life, unless we suppose that parts, 
at least, of his greatest work had been read or heard by 
a large number of persons. This need not, however, 
imply publication ; and Witte, whose opinion is entitled 
to great consideration, supposes even the Inferno not to 
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have been fiDiehed before 1314 or 1316. In a matter 
where certamty would be imposeible, it ia of little con- 
seqiienM to reproduce conjectural dates. In the letter 
to Can Grande, before alluded to, Dante himeelf has 
Btated the theme of his song. He sajs that " the literal 
subject of the whole work is the state of the eonl after 
death ' simply considered. But if the work be taken 
allegorically, the subject is man, as by merit or demerit, 
through freedom of the will, ho renders himself liable 
to the reward or punishment of justice." He tells us 
that tbe work ia to be interpreted in a literal, allegori- 
cal, moral, and anagogical sense, a mode then commonly 
employed with the Scriptures," and of which he gives 
the following example : " To make which mode of treat- 
ment more dear, it may bo applied in the following 
verses : In exiiu Itrad de ^gyjito, domue Jacob de po- 
pulo barbaro, facta e»t Jwdcea tanctifieatio g'us, Israel 
poUstas ^'iM.t For if we look only at the literal sense, 
it signifies the going out of the children of Israel from 
Egypt in the time of Moses ; if at the allegorical, it 
signifies our redemption throi^h Christ ; if at the moral, 
it Kgnifies the conversion of the soul irom the grief and 
miser? of sin to a state of grace ; and if at the ana- 
gogical, it signifies the passage of the blessed soul firom 
the bondage of this corruption to the ireedom of eternal 
glory." A Latin couplet, cited by one of the old com- 
mentators, puts the matter compactly together for ub : — 



Dante tells us that he calls his poem a comedy because 
it has a fortunate ending, and gives its title thus: 
" Here begins the comedy of Dante Alighieri, a Florrai- 
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tine by birth, but not in morals." * The poem conwsta 
of three parta, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Each 
part is divided into thirty-three cantos, in allusion to 
the years of the Saviour's life ; for though the Hell con- 
taiua thirty-four, the first canto is merely introductory. 
In the form of the verse (triple rhyme) we may fiud an 
emblem of the Trinity, and in the three divisions, of the 
threefold state of man, sin, grace, and beatitude. Sym- 
bolic meanings reveal themselves, or make themselves 
suspected, everywhere, as in the architecture of the 
middle Ages. An analysis of the poem would be out 
of place here, but we must say a few words of Dante's 
position as respects modem literature. If we except 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, he is the first Christian poet, 
the first (indeed, we might say the only) one whose 
whole system of thought is colored in every finest fibrs 
by a purely Christian theology. Lapse through sin, me- 
diation, and redemption, these are the subjects of the 
three parts of the poem : or, otherwise stated, intellec- 
tual conviction of the result of sin, typified in Virgil 
(symbol also of that imperialism whose origin he sang) ; 
moral conversion after repentance, by divine grace, typi- 
fied in Beatrice ; reconciliation with God, and actual 
blinding vision of him, — " The pure in heart shall see 
God." Here are general truths which any Christian 
may accept and find comfort in. But the poem comes 
nearer to us than this. It is the real history of a 
brother man, of a tempted, purified, and at last trium- 
phant human soul ; it teaches the benign ministry of 
sorrow, and that the ladder of that faith by which 
man climbs to the actual fruition of things not seen 
ex quovU liffno non fit, but only of the cross manfully 
borne. The poem is also, in a very intimate sense, 
• He roaaaoalj prefaced Us letters mth BomB iDcb pbrtae u «aal 
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an apotheosis of woman. Indeed, as Marrell'B drop of 
dew mirrored the whole firmament, bo we find in the 
Commedia the image of the Middle Ages, and the sen- 
timental gyniolatry of chivalry, which was at best but 
skin-deep, is lifted in Beatrice to an ideal and uni- 
Tersal plane. It is the eame with Catholicism, with 
imperialism, with the scholastic philosophy ; and noth- 
ing is more wonderful than the power of absorption and 
assimilation in this man, who could take up into himself 
the world- that then was, and reproduce it with such 
cosmopolitan truth to human nature and to his own 
individuality, aa to reduce all contemporary history to 
a mere comment on his vision. We protest, therefore, 
against the parochial criticism which would degrade 
Dante to a mere partisan, which sees in him a Luther 
before his time, and would clap the bonaet rouge upon 
his heavenly muse. 

Like all great artistic minda, Dante was essentially 
conservative, and, arriving precisely in that period of 
transition when Church and Empire were entering upon 
the modem epoch of thought, he strove to preserve 
both by presenting the theory of both in a pristine and 
ideal perfection. The whole nature of Dante was one 
of intense belief There is proof upon proof that he 
believed himself invested with a divine mission. Like 
the Hebrew prophets, with whose writings his whole 
soul was imbued, it was back to the old worship and 
the God of the Others that he called his people ; and 
not Isaiah himself was more destitute of that humor, 
that sense of ludicrous contrast, which is an essential in 
the composition of a sceptic. In Dante's time, learn- 
ing had something of a sacred character ; the line was 
hardly yet drawn between the clerk and the possessor 
of Bnpematural powers ; it was with the neit genera- 
tion, with the elegant Petrarch, even more truly than 
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■WTth the kindly Boccaccio, fbat the purely literary lift^ 
and that dilettanteism, which is the tiriiL mater of soep- 
ticisoi, began. Ab a merely literary figure, the position 
of Dante is remarkable. Not only as reepects Uiou^t, 
but as respects eeethetica also, bis great poem stands as 
a monument on the boundary line between the ancient 
and modem.. He not only marks, but is in himself 
the transition. Arma virumque eano, that is the motto 
of dassio song; the things of this world and great 
men. Dante says, tuJ^eetam ett Homo, not titV; xoy 
theme is man, not a man. The scene of the old epio 
and drama was in this world, and its catastrophe here; 
Dante lays hia scene ia the human soul, and his fifth 
act in the other world. He makes himself the protago- 
nist of his own drama. In the Comnudia for the first 
time Christianity wholly revohitjonizes Art, and becomes 
its seminal principle. But sesthetically also, as well as 
morally, Dante stands between the old and the new, 
and reconciles them. The theme of hia poem ia purely 
subjective, modem, what is called romantio; but its 
treatment is objective (almost to realism, here and 
there), and it is limited by a form of classic severity. 
In the same way be sums up in himself the two schools 
of modem poetry which had preceded him, and, while 
essentially lyrical in his subject, is epic in the band- 
ling of it. So also he combines the deeper and more 
abstract religious sentimeut of the Teutooio races with 
the scientific precision and absolute Erystematism of the 
Bomanic In one respect Dante stands alone. While 
we can in some sort account for sucb representative 
men as Voltaire and Goethe (nay, even Shakespeare) by 
the intellectual and mor^ fermentation of the age in 
which they lived, Dante seems morally isolated and to 
have drawn bis inspiration almost wbolly from hia own 
internal reserves. Of his n^tery in style we need say 
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little here. Of Mb mere lang^uage, nothing could be 
better than the eipreBsioa of Rivarol : " Hie verse holda 
itself erect by the mere force of the substantive and 
verb, without the help of a single epithet" Wa will 
only add a word on what seems to us an extraordinary 
miaapprehenaion of Coleridge, who disparages Dante by 
comparing his Lucifer with Milton's Satau. He seema 
to have forgotten that the precise measurements of 
Dante were not prosaic, but absolutely demanded by 
the nature of his poem. He is describing an actual 
journey, and bis eiaotneas makes a part of the verisim- 
ilitude. We read the "Paradise Lost " aa a poem, the 
Commedia as a record of fact; and no one can read 
Daute without believing his story, for it is pltun that 
he beheved it himself. It is false eesthetics to confound 
the graadioae with the imaginative. Milton's angels are 
not to be compared with Dante's, at once real and super- 
natural; and the Deity of Milton is a Calviniatic Zeus, 
while nothing in all poetry approaches the imaginative 
grandeur of Dante's vision of God at the conclusion of 
the Paradito. In all literary history there is no such 
figure as Dante, no such homogeneouanesa of life and 
works, such loyalty to ideas, such sublime irrecognition 
of the unessential ; and there is no moral more touching 
than that the contemporary recognition of such a nature, 
BO endowed and so faithful to its endowment, should be 
summed up in the sentence of Florence : Igm combura- 
tur gie quod vuyriatuT.* 

The range of Dante's influence is not leas remarkable 
than its intensity. Minds, the antipodes of each other 
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in temper and endowment, alike feel the force of his at- 
traction, the pervasive comfort of his light and w^mth. 
Boccaccio and Lamennais are touched with the same 
reverential enthuBiaam. The imaginative Ruskin ii 
rapt by him, as we have seen, perhaps beyond the 
limit where critical appreoiation metres in enthusiasm ; 
and the matter-of-fact Schlcoser tells us that " he, who 
was wont to contemplate earthly hfe wholly in an 
earthly light, has made use of Dante, Landlno, and 
Vellutello in his solitude to bring a heavenly light into 
his inward life." Almost all other poets have their 
seasons, but Dante penetrates to the moral core of 
those vho once fairly come within hie sphere, and pos- 
sesses them wholly. His readers turn students, his 
students zealots, and what was a taste becomes a 
religion. The homeless exile finds a home in thou- 
sands of grateful hearts. E venne da ttUio in queita 
pace! 

Every kind of objection, esthetic and other, may be, 
and has been, made to the Divina Commedia, especially 
by critics who have but a superficial acquaintance witji 
it, or rather with the Inferno, which is as far as most 
English critics go. Coleridge himself, who had a way 
of divining what was in books, may be justly suspected 
of not going further, though with Carey to help him. 
Mr. Carlyle, who has said admirable things of Dante the 
man, was very imperfectly read in Dante the author, or 
he would never have put Sordello in hell and the meet- 
ingwith Beatrice in paradise. In France it vas not much 
better (though Rivarol has stud the best thing hitherto 

Boger Bacon died, 1292 ; death of CliiiBlme, 1302 ; DanU's baniih- 
ment, 1302 ; Petrarch bom, 1304 ; Pra Doloiiio bnmed, 1307 ; Popo 
ClemsDt V. at Avignon, 1309 ; Templars suppressed, 1312 ; Boc- 
caccio bom, 1313 ; Dsste died, 1321 j WTdiffe bom, 1324 ; Cban- 
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of Daute'B parsimony of epithet *) before Ozaaam, whoy 
if with decided' ultramontane leanings, has written ex- 
cellently well of our poet, and after careful study. Vol- 
taire, though not without relentings toward a poet who 
had put popes heels upward in hell, regards him on the 
whole as a stupid monster and barbarian. It was no 
better in Italy, if we may trust Foscolo, who affirms 
that "neither Pelli nor others deservedly more cele- 
brated than he ever read attentively the poem of Dante, 
perhaps never ran through it from the first verse to the 
itaat"+ Accordingly we have heard that the Comraedia 
was a sermon, a political pamphlet, the revengeful satire 
of a disappointed Ghibelliue, nay, worse, of a turncoat 
Guelpb. It is narrow, it is bigoted, it is savage, it is 
theological, it is medieeval, it is heretical, it is scholastic, 
it is obscure, it is pedantic, its Italian is not that of la 
Crusca, its ideas are not those of an enlightened eighteenth 
century, it is everything, in short, that a poem should not 
be ; and yet, singularly enough, the circle of its charm 
has widened in proportion as men have receded &om 
the theories of Church and State which are supposed to 
be its foundation, and as the modes of thought of its 
author have become more alien to those of his readers. 
In spite of ali objections, some of which are well founded, 
the Comraedia remains one of the three or four universal 
books that have ever been written. 

We may admit, with proper limitations, the modem 

' KiTsral characterized only a single gaality of Dante's style, frlio 
knew hoiT to spend as well aa spare. Eren tlie Infemo, on which hs 
based his Temark, might have put him on Ms guard. Dante lUider- 
stood very well the use of ornament in its fitting place. Est aiim 
rxomatvt alici^iH conBtgwntii additio, lie tells as in his De Vnlgari 
Eloquio (Lib. II. C. II.). His simile of tlie doves (Infemo, V. 82 et 
seq. ). perhaps the most eiqniaite in all poetry, qnita oversteps Bivarol'a 
narrow limit of " aubstantlFa and lerh." 

t IMscorao ma teato, eo., § XVIU. 
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distinction between tlie Artist and the Moralist. With 
the one Fonn is all in all, with the other Teodenoy. 
The aim of the one is to delight, of the other to coa- 
vince. The one is master of his purpose, the other 
mastered by it. The whole r&Dge of perception and 
thought is valuable to the one aa it will minister to 
imagination, to the other only as it is available tar aigu- 
ment With the moraliBt use is beauty, good only as 
it serves an ulterior purpose ; with the artist beauty is 
uAe, good in and for itself. In the fine arts the vehicle 
makes part of the thought, coalesces with it. The liv- 
ing conception shapes itself a body in marble, color, or 
modulated sound, and henceforth the two are inseparable. 
The results of the moralist pass into the intellectual 
atmosphere of mankind, it matters little by what mode 
of conveyance. But where, aa in Dante, the religious 
sentiment and the imagination are both organic, some- 
thing int^i^used with the whole being of the man, so 
that they work in kindly sympathy, tfie moral will in- 
sensibly suffuse itself with beauty as a cloud with light. 
Then that fine sense of remote analogies, awake to the 
assonance between facts seemingly remote and unrelated, 
between the outward and inward worlds, though con- 
vinced that the things of this life are shadows, will be 
persuaded also that they are not fantastic merely, but 
imply a substance somewhere, aud will love to set forth 
the beauty of the visible image because it su^ests the 
ineffably higher chsrm of the unseen original. Dante's 
ideal of life, the enlightening and strengthening of 
that native instinct of the soul which leads it to strive 
backward toward its divine source, may sublimate the 
senses till each becomes a window for the light of truth 
and the splendor of God to shine through. In him as 
in Calderou the perpetual presence of ima^nation not 
(xdy glorifies the pliiloeophy of life and the science of 
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theology, but idealizes both in aymbola of material 
beauty. Though Dante's conception of the highest end 
of man was that he should climb through every phase 
of human experience to that transcendental and super- 
sensual region where the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful blend in the white light of God, yet the prism of his 
imagination forever resolved the ray into color again, 
and he loved to show it also where, entangled and ob- 
structed in matter, it became beautiful once more to the 
eye of sense. Speculation, he tells us, is the use, with- 
out any mixture, of our noblest part (the reason). And 
this part cannot in this life have its perfect use, which 
is to behold God (who is the highest object of the intel- 
lect), except inasmuch as the intellect considers and 
beholds him in his effects.* Underlying Dante the 
metaphysician, statesman, and theologian, was always 
Dante the poet,+ irradiating and vivifying, gleaming 
through in a picturesque phrase, or touching things 
unexpectedly with that ideal light which softens and 
subdues like distance in the landscape. The stem out- 
line of his system wavers and melts away before the 
eye of the reader in a mirage of imagination that lifts 
&om beyond the sphere of vision and hangs in aerener 
air images of infinite suggestion projected from worlds 
not realized, but substantial to faith, hope, and aspirar 
tion. Beyond the horizon of speculation floaty in the 

• Convito, B. IV. C. XXII. 

T It is reraarkable that 'when Dante, in 1297, as a preliminary con- 
dJtioQ to active politica, enrolled himself in the guild of phjddaiu 
■nd apothecBiies, he is qnslifled only with the title poela. The smtB 
of the Alighieri (cnriously suitable to him vho •orra gU aUH coma 
apala voh) were a ving of gold in a field of aziire. His vJTid sense (d 
beaat; even hovers sometin^Lea iibe a eorpotant over the somewhat 
MS Uoee of his Latin prone. For example, in his letter to the kings 
and princes of Italy on the coming of Henry VII. : "A new day 
hrightene, revealing the dawn which already scatters the abodes of long 
calamity ; already the broezee of morning gather ; &t Sft of Aenvca 
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pasaionleas splendor of the empyreaD, the city of our 
God, the Rome whereof Chrirt is a Homan,* the citadel 
of refuge, even in thii life, for bouIb purified hj sorrow 
and self-deaial, tranBbumauizedt to the divine abotrao- 
tion of pure contemplation. " And it is called Empyr- 
ean," he says in his letter to Can Grande, "which is 
the same as a heaven blazing with fire or ardor, not 
because there is in it a material fire or burning, but a 
spiritual one, which is blessed love or charity." But 
this aplendor he bodies forth, if sometimes qumntly, yet 
always vividly and moat often in types of winning grace. 
Dante waa a mystic with a very practical turn of 
mind. A Flatonist by nature, an Aristotelian by train- 
ing, his feet keep closely to the narrow path of dialectic^ 
because he believed it the safest, while his eyes are fixed 
on the stars and bis brain is busy with things not de- 
monstrable, save by that grace of God which pasaeth 
all understanding, nor capable of being told unless by 
far-off hints and adumbrations. Though he himself has 
directly explained the scope, the method, and the larger 
moanii:^ of his greatest work,t though he has indirectly 
pointed out the way to its interpretation in the Convito, 
and though everything he wrote is but an eiplanatoiy 
comment on his own character and opinions, unmistaka- 
bly clear and precise, yet both man and poem continue 
not only to be misunderstood popularly, but alao by 
such as ahould know better.§ That those who confined 
their studies to the Commedia should have interpreted 
it variously is not wonderful, for out of the first or lit- 
eral meaning others open, one out of another, each of 
wider circuit and purer abstraction, like Dante's owa 

• Pnrgstorio, XXXII. 100. 
f Pandiso, I. 70. 

t InalettertoCuianuideCXT. oftheEpistolm). 
g Witte, Wegele, and Buth In Oarman, sod Ozanam In French, ban 
nncUmd igootuiM of D«ata Inexciusble imong men of oidtoie. 
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heaveiiB, ^ving and receiving light.* Indeed, Dante 
himself is partly to blame for this. " The form or mode 
of treatment," he says, " IB poetic, fictlve, descriptive 
digressive, tranaumptive, and witbal definitive, divisive, 
probative, improbative, and positive of examples." Here 
are conundrums enough, to be sure I To Italians at 
home, for whom the great arenas of political and religious 
speculation vere closed, the temptation to find a subtler 
meaning than the real one was irresistible. Italians in 
exile, on the other hand, made Dante the stalking-horse 
from behind which they could take a long shot at Church 
and State, or at obecurer foes.t Infinitely touching and 
sacred to us is the instinct of intense sympathy which 
drawst hese latter toward their great forerunner, exvl 
imToenlug like themselves, it ^*>t they have too often 
wrung a, meaning from Dante which is injurious to the 
man and out of keeping with the ideas of his age. The 
aim in espounding a great poem should be, not to die- 
oover an endless variety of meanings often contradictory, 

• Inferno, VII. 76. " Nay, Ms style," asys Mias Bossetti, "ia 
more than concise : it is elliptical, it ie recondite, A first thoi^t 
often lies coiled op and hidden under s second ; the words which state 
the conclnaioD involve t}ie premiaea and develop the subject." (p. 3.) 

t A complete vocabulary of Italian billingsgate might be select«d 
from Bi^olL Or see the concluding pages of Nannncd'a eicellent 
tract "Intomo aTe Tod nsate da Dante," Corfd, 1810. Even Poscolo 
could not always refrain. Dante should have taught them to ehuD 
anch vuIgBiitiea. Bee Inferno, XXS. 131-148. 

t " My Italy, my sweetaat Italy, for having loved thea loo muoh I 
have lost thee, and, perhaps, .... ah, may Ood avert the omen I 
But more proud than sarronful, for an evil eadored for thee alone, I 

continue to consecrate my vigils to thee alone An eiile full of 

anguish, perchsncs, availed to siiblime the more in Uiy Alighieri that 
lofty 9onl which was a beaTitifu! gift of thy smiling sky ; and an exile 
equally wearisome and undeserved now avails, perhaps, to sharpen my 
small genius so that it may penetrate Into what he left written for 
thy instruction and for his glory." (Rossetti, Disamiiia, ec., p. 40&) 
BoeeettI is himself a proof that a noble mind need not be narrowed by 
mlstOrtone. His " Comment" (unhappily incomplete) is one of Hia 
most valuable and si^geetlTe. 
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but friiatever it has of great and perannial ugnifioaoca ; 
for such it must have, or it vould long ago have ceaaed 
to be living and operative, would long ago have t&lcen 
refiige in the Chartreuse of great libraries, dumb thence- 
forth to all mankind. We do not mean to say that this 
minute ei^esis is useless or unpraiseworthy, but only 
that it should be aubeidiary to the larger way. It serves 
to bring out more clearly what is very wonderful in 
Bante, namely, the omnipresence of his memory through- 
out the work, so that its intimate coherence does not 
exist in spit« of the reconditeness and complexity of 
allusion, but is woven out of them. The poem baa 
many aenaea, he tells us, and there can be no doubt of 
it ; but it has also, and this alone will acoonnt for its 
fascination, a living soul behind them all and informing 
all, an intense singleness of purpose, a core of doctrine 
simple, human, and wholesome, though it be also, to lue 
his own phrase, the bread of angels. 

Nor is this unity characteriutio only of the Divina 
Commedia. All the works of Dante, with the possible 
exception of the De vtdgari Hloquio (which is unfin- 
ished), are component parts of a Whole Duty of Man 
mutually completing and interpreting one another. They 
are also, as truly as Wordsworth's " Prelude," a hiatoir 
of the growth of a poet's miud. Like the English poet 
be valued himself at a high rate, the higher no doubt 
after Fortune had made him outwardly cheap. Sempre 
U magnammo ti Tnagnijica m fuo cuore ; t coA lo puail- 
lanimo per corUrario tempre ei tiene mefio eke non A* 
As in the prose of Milton, whose striking likeness to 
Dante in certain prominent features of character has 
been mnarked by Fosoolo, there are in Dante's minor 

* Tbe great-minded man ever ma^Hes himself in bit iMtrt, and 
in like matmer the piudllaniaiou^ holds Him ml f Iobb than he iB. (Coz^ 
rito, Tr. J. C.11.J 
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vorks continual allasione to himself of great vitlue aa 
material for his biographer. Those who read atten- 
tively will discover that the tenderness he shows toward 
Francesca and her lover did not spring Irom any friend- 
ship for her iamily, but was a constant quality of his 
nature, and that what b called his revengeful ferocity 
is truly the implacable resentment of a lofty mind and 
ft lover of good gainst evil, whether showing itself in 
private or public life ; perhaps hating the former mani- 
festation of it the most because he believed it to be 
the root of the latter, — a faith which those who have 
watched the course of politics in a democracy, as he 
had, will be inclined to share. His gentleness is all 
the more striking by contrast, like that silken compen- 
sation which blooms out of the thorny stem of the 
cactus. His moroseneas,* his party spirit, and his 
personal vindiotiveoess are all predicated upon the 
Inferno, and upon a miaapprehension or careless read- 
ing even of that. Dante's zeal was not of tliat senti- 
mental kind, quioUy kindled and as soon quenched, 
that hovers on the surface of shallow minds, 

" Eron as the flame of unctuoua things is wont 
To move npon the outer aurfais only " ; + 

it was the steady beat of an inward fire kindling the 
whole character of the man through and through, like 
the minarets of his own city of Dis.| He was, as 
seems distinctive in some degree of the Latinised races, 
an unflinching ct priori logician, not unwilUng to " syllo- 

* DanWB DotioT) of Tirtne waA DOt that of an aacetic, nor hae any 
one evBT punted her in oolora more soft and epleniliil than he in tlie 
Convilo. She is "sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes," and lie 
dwells on the delights of her love with a rapture which kindles and 
purifies. So far from making her an inquisitor, he says eipreaaly that 
abe " should be gladsome and not sullen in all her works. " (CoQvito, 
Tr. I. c. 8.) " Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose " ! 

t Intemo, XIX. 28, 2», J Inferno, VIII. 70-76. 
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gize inTidions veritieH," * wherever thej might lead him, 
like Sigier, whom he has put in paradise, though more 
tium suspected of heterodoxy. But at the same time, 
as we shdl see, he had Bomething of the practical good 
sense of that Teutonio stock whence he drew a part 
of his blood, which prefers a malleable Hyllogism that 
can yield without breaking to the inevitable, but incal- 
culable pressure of human nature and the stiffer logio 
of events. His theory of Church and State was not 
merely & fantastic one, but intended for the use and 
benefit of men as they were ; and he allowed accord- 
ingly for aberrations, to which even the law of gravi- 
tation is forced to give pUce ; how much more, then, 
any scheme whose very starting-point is the Areedom 
of the will ! 

We are thankful for a commentator at last who 
passes dry-shod over the turbide mide of inappreciative 
criticism, and, quietly waving aside the thick atmos- 
phere which has gathered about the character of Dant6 
both as man and poet, opens for us his City of Doom 
with the divining-rod of reverential study. Miss Boa- 
setti comes commended to our interest, not only as one 
of a family which seems to hold genius by the tenure 
of gavelkind, but as having a special claim by inherit- 
ance to a love and understanding of Dante. She writes 
English with a purity that has in it something of femi- 
nine softness with no lack of vigor or precision. Her 
lithe mind winds itself with surprising grace through 
the metaphysical and other intricacies of her subject 
She brings to her work the refined enthusiasm of a 
cultivated woman and the penetration of sympathy. 
She has chosen the better way (in which Germany took 
the lead) of interpreting Dante out of himself, the 
pure spring irom which, and &om which alone, he drew 
> Poradlao, X. 138. 
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bia inspiration, and not from muddy Fra Alberioo at 
Abbate Giovacchino, from stupid Tisions of Saint Paul 
OF voyages of Saint Braadan. She has writton by tar 
the best comment that has appeared in Enghsh, and 
we should Bay the best that has been done in England, 
were it not for her father's Comenlo analitieo, for ex- 
cepting which her filial piety will thank us. Students 
of Dante in the original will be grateful to her'for many 
su^estive hints, and those who read him in English 
will find in her volume a travelling map in which the 
principal points and their connections are oleariy set 
down. In what wc shall say of Dante we shall en- 
deavor only to supplement her interpretation with such 
side-lights as may have been furnished us by twenty 
yeara of assiduous study. Dante's thought ia multi- 
form, and, like certain street signs, once common, pre- 
sents a different image according to the point of view. 
Let us consider briefly what was the plan of the Divina 
Comfnedia and Dante's aim in writing it, which, if not 
to justify, was at least to illustrate, for warning and 
example, the ways of God to man. The higher inten- 
tion of the poem was to set forth the results of sin, 
or unwisdom, and of virtue, or wisdom, in this hfe, and 
consequently in the life to come, which is but the 
continuation and fulfilment of this. The scene accord- 
ingly is the spiritual world, of which we are as truly 
denizens now as hereafter. The poem ia a diary of the 
human soul in its journey upwaids from error through 
repentance to atonement with God. To make it appro- 
heosible by those whom it was meant to teach, nay, 
from its very nature as a poem, and not a treatise of 
abstract morality, it must set forth everything by means 
of Beiuible types and imagea 
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What maicm it worthy of intellact ttMmflar. 
Od UiiB account the Scriptnre condescends 
TJnto your focnltics, and feet uid hands 
To Ood sttzibntaa, utd means BoineUiliig die." * 

Whoever has studied mediievid art in any of its 
branches need not be told that Dante's age waa one 
that demanded very palpable and even revolting types. 
As in the old legend, a drop of scalding aweat from the 
damned soul must shrivel the very akin of those for 
vhom he wrote, to make them wince if not to turn 
them away from evil-doing. To consider his bell a 
place of physical torture is to take Circe's herd for 
real swine. Its mouth yawn» not only under Florence, 
hut before the feet of every man everywhere who goeth 
about to do evil. His hell is a condition of the soul, 
and he could not find images loathsome enough to 
express the moral deformity which is wrought by sin 
on its victims, or his own abhorrence of it. Its inmates 
meet you in the street every day. 

" Hell hath no limits, nor is drcnmscrihed 
In one self plsce ; for where we are is hell. 
And wbere hell is there we moat ever 1m." + 

It is our own sensual eye that gives evil the appear- 
ance of gqpd, and out of a crooked hag makes a bo- 
witching siren. The reason enlightened by the grace 
of God sees it as it truly is, fiUl of stench and corrup- 
tion.;^ It is this office of reason which Dante under- 
takes to perform, by divine commission, in the Inftmo. 
There can be no doubt that he looked upon himself as 
invested with the prophetic function, and the Hebrew 
forerunners, in whose society his soul sought consola- 

• Paradiflo, IV. 40- 15 (LoDgteUoVs version). 

t Marlowe's "Fanstos." "Which way I By is hell ; myself am 
helL" (Paradise LoHt, IV. 7t>.) Id the same way, o^ni dovsm <Mo 
tParadm. (Parsdiao, III. 68,89.) 
i),XiX.7-88. 
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tioQ and snatainment, certtunly set him no example of 
observing the conventions of good society in dealing 
with the enemies of God. Indeed, his notions of good 
society were not altogether those of this world in any 
generation. He would have defined it aa meaning 
"the peers" of Philosophy, "souls free from wretched 
and vile delights and from vulgar habits, endowed with 
genius and memory." • Dante himself had precisely 
this endowment, and in a very surprising degree. Hb 
genius enabled him to see and to show what he saw to 
others ; his memory neither forgot nor forgave. Very 
hateful to bis fervid heart and sincere mind would have 
been the modern theory which deals with sin as invol- 
untary error, and by shifting off the fault to the shoul- 
ders of Atavism or those of Society, personified for pur- 
poses of escuse, but escaping into impersonality again 
from the grasp of retribution, weakens that sense of 
personal responsibility which is the root of self-respect 
and the safeguard of character. Dante indeed saw 
clearly enough that the Divine justice did at length 
overtake Society in the ruin of states caused by the 
corruption of private, and thence of civic, morals ; but 
a personality so intense as his could not be satisfied 
with such a tardy and generalized penalty as this. " It 
is Thou," he says sternly, " who bast done this thing, 
and Thou, not Society, shalt be damned for it; nay, 
damned all the worse for this paltry subterfuge. This 
is not my judgment, but that of universal Nature + 
from before the begmning of the world." t Accordingly 
the highest reason, typified in his guide Vii^l, rebukes 
him for bringing companion to the judgments of God,§ 

• Convito, TV. n. c. 18. 

t La ttatnra tmlrertalt, aoi Iddio. (Convito, Tr. III. c t.) 

J Inferno, III. 7, 8. 

-I lufarno, XX 30. Mr. W. H. Bosaettl atningslr acough raiden 
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and agun embraoea him and calk the mother that bore 
him bleeaed, when he bids Filippo Argenti b^^one 
aaiong the other dogs.* This latter case shocks our 
modem feelings the more rudely for the umple pathoa 
vith which Daute makes Aigenti auswer when asked 
who he was, " Thou aeest I am one that weepa." It is 
also the one that makes most strongly for the theory 
of Dante's persooal viDdictiTeness,f and it may count 
for what it is worth. We are not greatly concerned to 
defend him on that score, for he believed in the righ- 
teous use of anger, and that baseness was its legitimate 
quarry. He did not think the Tweeds and Fiaks, the 
political w ire-pullers and convention-packers, of his day 
merely amusing, and he certainly did think it the duty 
of an upright and thoroughly trained citizen to speak 
out severely and unmistakably. He believed firmly, 
almost fiercely, in a divine order of the universe, a con- 
ception whereof had been vouchsafed him, and that 
whatever and whoever hindered or jostled it, whether 
wiliidly or blindly it mattered not, was to be got out 

this Terse "Who h&th a passion Car Qod's jadgeship." CtHnp""'"" 
fOrta, ia the itading of the best texts, und Witte odopti it. Bnti's 
coioriient is " aoi pftrttt pena e dolore di ciAd che giuMtamaUe i eoi^ 
dtumato da Dio che e Hfnpre giutio," There is an analogous passage 
in "The Revelatioa of the Apostle Paul," printed in the "Proceecl- 
togs of the American Oriental Society" (Vol. VIII. pp. 213, 2UJ : 
"And the angel aniwered and s^d, 'Wherefore dost thon weap! 
Wh; 1 art thou more merclfnl than God f ' And I said, ' Qod forbid, 
my lord ; for God ia good and long-snffering unto tho sons of men, 
and be leaves every one of them to his own will, and he walks as he 
pleases.' " Hits is precisely Dante's view. 

• Infemo, VIH 40. 

t " I following her (Moral Phflosophy) in the work as well as the 
pasdon, so far as I could, abominated and disparaged the errors of 
moi, not to the infamy and shame of the erring, bnt of the errors." 
(Convito, Ti. IV. c. 1. ) " Wherefore In my Judgment as he who 
de&mes a worthy man onght to be avoided by people and not listmed 
to, «o » vile man descended ot worthy ancestors ought to be himtcd 
ontbyalL" (ConTito,Tr. IV, o. 29.) 
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tt the way at all hazards ; because obedienoe to God'i 
law, and not making things generally comfortable, was 
the highest duty of man, as it was also his only way 
to true felicity. It has been commouly assumed that 
Dante was a man soured by undeserved misfortune 
that he took up a wholly new outfit of political opinions 
with his fallen fortimes, and that his theory of life and 
of man's relations ' to it was altogether reshaped for 
him by the bitter musings of his exile. This would be 
singular, to say the least, in a man who teUs us that he 
"felt himself indeed four-square against the strokes of 
chance," and whose convictions were so intimate that 
they were not merely intellectual conclusions, but parts 
of bis mora) being. Fortunately we are called on to 
believe nothing of the kind. Dante himself has sup- 
plied us with hints and dates which enable us to watch 
the germination and trace the growth of his double 
theory of government, applicable to man as he is a 
citizen of this world, and as ho hopes to become here- 
after a freeman of the celestial city. It would be of 
little consequence to show in which of two equally self- 
ish and short-sighted parties a man enrolled himself six 
hundred years ago, but it is worth something to know 
that a man of ambitious temper and violent passions, 
aspiring to office in a city of factions, could rise to a 
level of principle so Ibj above them all. Dante's opin- 
ions have life in them still, because they were drawn 
from living sources of reflection and experience, because 
they were reasoned out from the astronomic laws of his- 
toiy and ethics, and were not weather-guesses snatched 
in a glance at the doubtful political sky of the hour. 



It wiU be well, then; to dear up the chronology of 
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Dante's thouglit. When hia aooeitor Cocciagaidft jnvpl^ 
eaee to him the life which is to be hia after 1300,* he 
saya, speaking of hia exile : — 

" And that which most tbiU weff^ npon thy ihonldtn 

Will be tha bad and fooliah compui; 

Whb which iato this nUtj thou ahalt Ul ; 

Of their bestiality their om procMdings 
Bhall fnraish proof; <a 'tviUbt mll/ar Um 
Aparly (o hoBt madt (Am iy Agt^." 

Here both context fmd gnuomatical ocaistruction (in&l- 
lible guides in a writer so acrapnloua and exact) implj 
irresistibly that Dante had become a party by himself 
before hia exile. The measure adopted by the Priors 
of Florence while he waa one of them (with his assent 
and probably by hia counsel), of sending to the frontier 
the leading men of both &ctions, confirms this implica- 
tion. Among the persons thns removed fkim the 
opportuatty of doing mischief was his dearest friend 
Guide Cavalcanti, to whom he had not long before 
addressed the Vita Nwtva. t Dante evidently looked 
back with aatiafaction on his conduct at this time, aad 
thought it both honest and patriotio, as it certainly 
waH disinterested. "We whoso country is the world, 
as the ocean to the fish," he tells us, "though we 
drank of the Amo in infancy, and love Florence so 
much that, hteav^e me laved her, vie rafer exile KvjutUy, 
support the ahoulders of our judgment rather upon 
reason than the senses." % And again, speaking of old 

• PanidiBo,XVn. 61-69. 

t It Is vrorth mentioaing that the ■ufl'erera in his lufeino *ra in like 
nuuer pretty exactly divided between the two porties. This is 
answer enough to tlie charge of partiality. He even puts persons 
there for whom he felt afCeclion (as Bnmetto Lstlui) and nspect (sa 
Parinata degli Uberti and Frederick II,). Till the French looked np 
their HS3., it was taken for granted that the htcctgo di Parigi (Pnr- 
gatorio, XX. fi2) was Bdiop of Dante's gall. "Cefn Hnei Cspei i/an 
apelle honchier." Hngnes Capet, p. 1. 

X De Yolgail Elo^nlo, Lib. I. Cap. VI. Ct. Infemo, XV. 61 - OL 
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age, he Bays : " And the noble soul at this age blesses 
also the times past, and well may bless them, because, 
revolving them in memorj', she recalls her righteous 
conduct, without which she could not enter the port to 
which she draws nigh, with so much riches and so great 
gain." This language is not that of a man who regrets 
some former action as mistaken, still less of one who 
repented it for any disastrous consequences to himself. 
So, in justifying a man for speaking of himself, he 
aUeges two examples, — that of Boethius, who did so 
to " clear himself of the perpetual infamy of his esile " ; 
and that of Augustine, " for, by the process of his life, 
which was from bad to good, from good to better, and 
from better to best, he gave us example and teach- 
ing."* After middle life, at least, Dante had that 
wisdom " whose use brings with it marvellous beauties, 
that is, contentment with every condition of time, and 
contempt of those things which others make their mas- 
ters." t If Dante, moreover, wrote his treatise De 
Mmtarchid before 1302, and we think Witte's infer- 
ence, f from its style and from the fact that be nowhere 
alludes to his banishment in it, conclusive on this 
point, then he was already a Ghlbelline in the same 
larger and unpartisan sense which ever after distin- 
guished him from hia Italian contemporaries. 

" Let, let the Qhibellines plf their bBSdicrsTt 
Beneath HOme other stAndard ; for this ever 
m follows he who it snii justice parts," 

he makes Justinian say, speaking of the Roman eagle. § 
His Ghibellinism, though undoubtedly the result of 
what ho had seen of Italian misgovoiiunent, embraced 

• Convito, Tr. rv, c. 23. lb. Tr, I. c 2. 
t Convito, Tr. HI. c. IS. 

i 0pp. Min., ed. Fraticelli, Vol. n. pp. 281 and 288. Witte te in- 
clined to put it eien earlier than 1300, and ve believe he ti right. 
gParadi«>,TL 103-105. 
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in Its theoretjcal application the ciTiliied world. His 
political sjHtem waa one Thich his reason adopted, not 
for any temporary expediency, but because it conduced 
to justice, peace, and civilization, — the three conditioDs 
on which alone freedom was possible in any sense which 
made it worth having. Dante was intensely Italian, 
nay, intensely Florentine, but on all great questions he 
was, by the lineal structure of his mind aud its philo- 
sophic impartiality, iQcapable of intellectual provincial- 
ism.* If the circle of his oiFoctions, as with pcrsiatent 
natures commonly, was narrow, his thought swept a 
broad horizon from that tower of absolute self which he 
had reared for its speculation. Even upon the principles 
of poetry, mechanical and other,t he had reflected more 
profoundly than most of those who criticise bis work, 
and it was not by chance that be discovered the secret 
of that magical word too few, which not only distin- 
guishes his verse from all other, but so strikingly from 
his own prose. He never took the bit of art I be- 

* Some Florentines have amnsingl; enough doubted the gennioe- 
nesa of the De vuJgari Eloquio, because Danta therein denies the pre- 
eminimce of the Tiiacaa dialect. 

t See particularly the eecond book of the De Tulgaii Eloqnio. 

J Pnrgatorio, XXXIII. HI. "That thing one calls beaatiful 
whose parts answer to each other, because pleasare resnlts from their 
harmony." (Convito, Tr. I. c 6.) Carlyle says that "he knew too, 
partly, that his work was great, the greatest a, man could do." He 
knew it fully. Telling us how Giotto's fame as s painter had eclipsed 
thai of Cimabue, he lakes an example from poetry also, and selecting 
two Italian poets, — one the most faraoue of his predecessors, the other 
o[ his contemporaries, — calmly sets himself above them both (Purga- 
torio, XI. eT-S9), and gives the reason for his supremacy (Pnrgatorio, 
XXIV. J9-62). It is to be remembered that Anurre in the latter pas- 
sage does not mean Io»e in the ordinary aen.'w, hnt in that transcenden- 
tal one set forth in the Convlt«, — that state of the soul which opens 
it for the descent of Ood's spirit, to make it over into his own image. 
" Therefore it is manifest that in this love the Divine virtue descends 
into men in the gnise of on angel, .... and it is to be noted that the 
descending of the virtne of one thing into another la notliing else than 
reducing It to Its own likeness." (Convito, 1Y, ILL c 14.) 
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tween his teeth where only poetiy, and not deobine, 
was ooaoemed. 

If D&nte's philosophy, on the one hand, waa practical, 
a guide for the conduct of life, it was, on the other, a 
much more traneoendent thing, whose body was wisdom, 
her soul love, and her efficient cause truth. It is a 
practice of wisdom from the mere love of it, for so we 
must interpret his amoroeo ueo di mpien^, wfaea we re- 
member how he has said before • that " the love of wis- 
dom for its delight or profit is not true love of wisdom." 
And this love ntust embrace knowledge in all ito 
branches, for Dante ia content with uothii^ leas than a 
pancratic training, and has a scorn of dilettanti, special- 
ists, and quacks. " Wherefore none ought to be called 
a true philosopher who for any delight loves any part 
of knowledge, as there are many who delight in com- 
posing Canxoni, and delight to be studious in them, and 
who delight to be studious io rhetoric and in music, and 
flee and abandon the other sciences which are edl mem- 
bers of wisdom." t " Many love better to be held mas- 
ters than to be so." With him wisdom is the general- 
ization from many several knowledges of small account 
by themselves ; it results therefore from breadth of cul- 
ture, and would be impossible without it. Philosophy 
is a noble lady {donna, gentil X)> partaking of the divine 

• CoDTito, Tr. III. 0. 11. lb. Tr. I. c 11. 

t Convito, Tr. ID. c. 12-15. 

X Infamo, II. 9t Tho domui genii! ia Lacia, ths preTanient Grace, 
the Ughi at God which ehows the right path and guides the feet in it. 
With Dante God ia alwaya the sun, " which leadeth others right bj 
everyroad." (Inferno, I. 18.) " The spiritual and unintelligible Sun, 
which is God." (Convito, Tr. III. c. 12.) His light " anlightenath 
every man that comath Into the woild," but his dwellij^ ia in the 
heareus. He who wilfully daprivea hiniBelt of this light is spiritually 
dead in ain. So when in Mara he beholds the glorified apirite of th« 
toartyrs heeiclaims, "O Elios, who so arrayeat tbeml " (Paradiao, 
XIV. 9S.) Blanc (Vocabolario, tub voct) rejects tliia interpretation. 
But Dante, entering ths alMda of the Blesied, invokes the "good 
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easence by & kind (rf eternal nuimge, while with other 
intelligeQces she ie united in ft lees measure " as & mia- 
treaa of whom no lover takes complete joy." ' The eyea 
of this lady are her demonBtrationB, and her smile is her 
persuasion. " The eyes of wisdom are her demonstrv 
tions by which truth is beheld moat certainly ; and her 
amile is her persuaaiona in which the interior light of 
wisdom is shown under a certain veil, and in these two 
is felt that highest pleasure of beatitude which ia the 
greatest good in paradise."t " It ia to be known that 
tlie beholding this lady was so largely ordained for ua, 
not merely to look upon the face which she shows us, 
but that we may desire to attain the things which she 
keeps concealed. And as through her much thereof ia 
Been by reason, so by her we believe that every miracle 
may have its reason in a higher intellect, and conaa- 
quently may be. Whence our good faith haa ito origia, 
whence comes the hope of those unseen things which we 
desire, and through that the operation of charity, by 
the which three virtues we rise to philosophize in that 
celestial Athens where the Stoica, Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans through the art of eternal truth accordingly 
concur in one will." J 

Apollo," and sboitly after calls him dirina virA We ahall have mora 
to sa; or tbie hBreafter. - 

• Convito, Tr. III. c 12. 

t Convito, Tr. III. c. 15. It«calliiig liov the eyes of Beitiice lift 
her servant through the heavenly spherea, and that smite of here 10 
otten dwelt an with rapture, we eee how IHiite waa in the habit of 
comineiiting and lUnatratiDg his own works. Wa muet remember 
■Iways that with him the allegorical exposition ia the true one (Coo- 
vito, Tr. IV. B. 1), the allegory being a truth which ia hidden upder a 
bestttifnl falsehood (Convito, Tr. II, c I), and that Dsnte thought his 
poems without this expoaitioo "under seme ahsde ol obscurity, so 
tii»t to many their beauty was more grateful than their goodness " 

(Convito, Tr, 1. c 1), "because the 

the beonty ia the ornament of the w 

t Convito, Tr.ni.cli, 
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As to the double scope of Dante's philoBophy we will 
cite a passage from the Convito, all the more to our pur- 
pose as it will illustrate his own method of allegorizing. 
" Verily the use of our mind is double, that is, practical 
and speoulatiye, the oue and the other most delight&l, 
although that of contemplation be the more bo. That 
of the practical is for us to act virtuously, that is, hon- 
orably, with prudence, temperance, fortitude, and jus- 
tice. [These are the four stats seen by Dante, Purgato- 
rio, I. 22 - 27.] That of the speculative is not to act for 
ourselves, but to consider the works of Ood and nature. 
.... Verily of these uses one is more tnll of beatitude 
than the other, as it ia the speculative, which without 

any admixture is the use of our noblest part 

And this part in this life cannot have its use perfectly, 
which is to see God, except inasmuch as the intellect 
considers him and beholds him through bis effects. And 
that we should seek this beatitude as the highest, and 
not the other, the Gospel of Mark teaches us if we will 
look well Mark says that Maty Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and Mary Salome went to find the 
Saviour at the tomb and found him not, but found a 
youth clad in white who said to them, 'Ye seek the 
Saviour, and I say unto you that he ia not here ; and 
yet fear ye not, but go and say unto his disciples aud 
Peter that he will go before them into Galilee, and there 
ye shall see him even as he told you.' By these three 
women may be understood the three sects of the active 
life, that is, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peri- 
patetics, who go to the tomb, that is, to the present 
life, which is a receptacle of things corruptible, and seek 
the Saviour, that is, beatitude, and find him not, but 
they find a youth in white raiment, who, according to 
the testimony of Matthew and the rest, was an angel of 
God. This angel is that noblenese of ours which comes 
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&om Ood, as bath been Baid, which speaks in our reason 
and says to each of these sects, that is, to whoever goes 
seeking beatitude in this life, that it is not here, but go 
and B!cy to the disciples and to Peter, that is, to those 
who go seeking it and those who are gone astray (like 
Peter who had denied), that it will go before them into 
Galilee, that is, into speculation. Galilee is aa much 
as to say Whiteness. Whiteueaa is a body full of cor- 
poreal light more than any other, and so contemplation 
is fuller of spiritual light than anything else here below. 
And he says, ' it will go before,' and does not aaj, ' it 
(rill be with you,' to give us to understand that God 
always goes before our contemplation, nor can we ever 
overtake here Him who is our supreme beatitude. And 
it is said, ' There ye shall see him as he told you,' that 
is, here ye shall have of his sweetness, that is, felicity, 
as is promised you hero, that is, as it ia ordained that 
ye can have. And thus it appears that we find our 
beatitude, this felicity of which we are speaking, first 
imperfect in the active life, that ia, in the operations of 
the moral virtues, and aflerwarda wellnigh perfect in 
the operation of the intellectual ones, the which two 
operations are speedy and most direct ways to lead to 
the supreme beatitude, the which cannot be had here, 
as api>eBrs by what has been said." * 

At first sight there may seem to be some want of 
agreement in what Dante says hare of the soul's incapa- 
city of the vision of Ood in this life with the triumphant 
conclusion of his own poem. But hero as elsewhere Dante 
must be completed and explained by himself. " We must 
know that everything most greatly desires its own per- 
fection, and in that its every desire is appeased, and by 
that everything is desired. [That is, the one is drawn 

• Conrito, Tr. IV. o. 22. 
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toward, the other drewB.] And this is that desire whioh 
makes eTeiy delight maimed, for do delight is so great 
in tlu> life that it can take away from the soul this 
thirst BO tiiat desire remain not in the thought."* 
" And since it is moat natural to wish to be in Ood, the 
human soul naturally wills it with eil longing. And 
since its being depends on God and is preserved thereby, 
it naturally desires and wills to be united with God in 
order to fortify its being. And since in the goodneaaes 
of human nature is shown some reason for those of the 
Divine, it follows that the human Boul unites itself in a 
spiritual way with those so much the more strongly and 
quickly as they appear more perfect, and this appearance 
happens according aa the knowledge of the spul is clear 
or impeded. And this union is what we call Love, 
whereby may be knowu what is within the soul, seeing 

those it outwardly loves And the human soul 

which is ennobled with tlie ultimate poteucy, that is, 
reason, participates in the Divine nature after the man- 
ner of an eternal Intelligence, because the soul is so 
ennobled and denuded of matter in that sovran potency 
that the Divine light shines in it as in an angel."f This 
union with Ood may therefore take place liefore the 
warfare of life is over, but is only possible for souls 
per/ettamente natitrati, perfectly endowed by nature, t 
This depends on the virtue of the generating soul and 
the concordant influence of the planets. " And if it 
happen that through the purity of the recipient soul, 

• Convito, Tr. III. o. 8. 

t ConviW, Tr. III. o, 2. By pottnsia ami potema Dante meamtiM 
faculty of receiTing inflnencea or impressioiis. {Pantdiio, XITI. 61 ; 
XXIX. a.) Reatum is the "sovran poteDCf" because it maksi ni 
capable of Ood. 
i "0 thou wdUoTN, unto vhom Qfbcb concedes 
To see the thrones of the Eternal triumph, 
OreTorjattheinifarB be abandoned." — Paradiia, V. 1I5-11& 
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the intellectnal Ttrtoe be veil kbatncted and abBtdved 
from overj corporeal shadow, the Divme bounty is mul- 
tiplied in it as in a thing sufficient to reoeire the 
same." * " And there are aome who believe that if all 
the aforesaid virtues [powers] should imite for the pro- 
duction of a soul in their beat disposition, so much of 
the Deity would descend into it that it wonld be almost 
another incarnate Giod." t Did Dante believe himself 
to be one of these 1 He certainly gives us reason to 
think so. He was bom under fortunate stars, as he 
twice tells us,^ and he puts the middle of his own life 
at the thirty-fifth year, which is the period he asaigna 
for it in the diviner sort of men. $ 

The stages of Dante's intellectual and moral growth 
may, we think, be reckoned with some approach to 
exactness &om data supplied by himself In the poems 
of the VUa Ntiosa, Beatrice, until her death, was to 
bim simply a poetical ideal, a type of abstract beauty, 
chosen according to the fashion of the day after the 
manner of the Proven^l poets, but in a less carnal 
sense than theirs. " And by the fourth nature of ani- 
mals, that is, the sensitive, man has another love where- 
by he loves according to sensible appearance, even as a 

beast And by the fifth and final nature, that is, 

the truly human, or, to speak better, angelic, that is, 
rational, man baa a love for truth and virtue. .... 
"Wherefore, since this nature is called mind, I said that 
love discoursed in my mind to make it understood that 
this love was that which is bom in the noblest of na- 
tures, that is, [the love] of truth and virtue, and to »hui 
mit every false opmi&tt hy which it might be m^xcled that 

• ConTito, Tr. IV. c. ZL 

t Convito, Tr. m. o. 7. 

t Infeno, 2.66,66; Puadiso, XXII. 113-117. 

I CtoiTlto, Tr. I. 0. 3S {A Infemo, I. IV). 
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my ImK wot for tke ddight of tente." • Thia is a very 
weighty affirmation, made, as it is, so deliberately by a. 
man of Dante's veracity, who would and did speak truth 
at every hazard. Let ua diemisH at once and forever all 
the idle tales of Daote's amoars, of la Montanina, Oen- 
tucca, Pietra, Lisetta, and the rest, to that outer darkness 
of impure thoughts Id. audi la stoltezza dipartUle.f We 
think Miss Rossetti a little hasty in allowing that in the 
years which immediately followed Beatrice's death Dante 
gave himself up "more or less to sensual gratification 
and earthly aim." The earthly lum we in a certain 
sense admit ; the sensual gratification we reject as ut- 
terly inoonsiatent, not only with Dante's principles, but 
with his character and indefatigable industry. Miss 

• Convilo, Tr. III. c. 3 ; Paradiso, XVIII. 108-130. 

t See an excellent diecaeeiau and elucidation of tbie matter b; Witte, 
who so highly deserves ths gratitude of all stadeuts of Dante, in Dante 
Alighieri'a LyrlKbe Gedichte, TheU II. pp. 48-57, It was kindly old 
BoccalcciD, who, without thinking any hann, first set this Doneense 
agoing. His " Life of DaJita " is mainly B rhetorical exerciae. After 
making Dante's marriage an eicase for revamping all the old slanders 
against matrimony, he adds gravelyj " Certainly I do not affirm theae 
things to have happened to Dante, for T do not know it, though it be 
true that (whether things like these or others were the canse of it), 
ODce parted from her, he would never come where she was nor snfTer 
her to come where he was, for all that shs was the mother of several 
children by him." That he did not come to her is not vfonderful, for 
ha would have been burned alive if he had. Dante could not send for 
her because he w^ a homeless wanderer. She remaitied in Florence 
with her ohUdreD hacanse she had povrerful relations and perhaps prop- 
erty there. It is plain, also, that what Boccaccio says of Dante's las- 
tttria had no better foundation. It gave tim a chance to turn a period. 
He gives no particulars, and his general statement is simply incredible. 
Lionardo Bmni and Vellutello long ago painted out the trifling and 
fictitious character of this "Lite." Those familiar with Dante's alle- 
gorical diction will not lay much stress on the literal meaning of par- 
goUUa in Porgatorio, XXXI. 69. Gentneca, of course, was a real 
person, one of thoso who had shown hospitality to the exile. Dante 
remembers Qiem all somewhere, for gratitude (which is quite as rara 
aa genius) waa one of the virtnes of his unforgettit^ nature. Boocao- 
do'a "CMnment" ia lal«i and far more vala»ble Uum the "Life." 
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Roesetti illustrates her position by a subtle remaric on 
"the lulling spell of an intellectual and sensitive delight 
in good running parallel with a voluntary and actual 
indulgence in evil." The dead Beatrice beckoned him 
toward the life of contemplation, and it was precisely 
during this period that he attempted to find happiness 
in the life of action, " Verily it is to be known that 
we may in this life have two felicities, following two 
ways, good and best, which lead us thither. The one 
is the active, the other the contemplative life, the which 
(though by the active we may attain, as has been said, 
unto good felicity) leads us to the best felicity and 
blessedness."* "The life of my heart, that is, of my 
inward self, was wont to be a sweet thought which went 
many times to the feet of God, that is to say, in thought 
I contemplated the kingdom of the Blessed. And I tell 
the final cause why I mounted thither in thought when 
I say, ' Where it [the sweet thought] beheld a lady in 
glory,' that I might make it understood that I was and 
am certain, by her graciom revelation, that the roof in 
heaven, [not on earth, as I bad vainly imagined,] whither 
I went in thought, so often as was possible to me, as it 
were rapt." t This passage exactly answers to another 
m Purgattxrio, XXX. 115-138 r — 

" Not only by the work of Uiose greft wheels 
Thut destine every ge«d onto BDme end. 
According as the stars are in coqJDnctiOD, 
Bvt by Iht largeit qf cdalial graet$, 

Bach had this taiai become in his Sew Ufa 
Potentially, that every r^hteous habit 
Would have made odmiralile proof in Um ; 



5. 17 i PaiB»torio, XXVn. 10O-1O8. 
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I led him with me tuned in th« right my. 

Aa Boon aa evei of my second Kge 

t ffu npon the threshold snd changed life, 

Himself tif)m me he took and guvo tj> othen. 

When fi'om the flesh to spirit 1 ascended. 

And heantj and virtue were in ms inoreaeed, 

I waa to him lees dear and less delightful. 

And into ways untrue he turned hia atepa, 

Puraning the false images of good 

That never any promises fulfil • 

Hor prayer for inspiration me availed,t 

By meant ofv>hich in drtatnt and othenmie 

I calhd him bact, eo little did he heed them. 

So low he fell, that all appliances 

For his salvaUon were already short 

Ba«e showing him the people of perdition." 

Now Cante himself, we think, gives us the clew, by fol- 
lowing which we may reconcile the contradiction, what 
Mise Rossetti calls " the astounding discrepancy," be- 
tween the Lady of the Vila Nvova who made him 
unfaithful to Beatrice, and the same Lady in the Conr 
vilo, who in attributes is identical with Beatrice herself. 
We must remember that the prose part of the Convito, 
which is a comment on the Caimmi, was written after 
the Camimi themselves. How long after we cannot 
say with certainty, but it was plainly composed at 
intervals, a part of it probably after Dante had entered 
upon old age (which began, as he tells us, with the 
forty-fifth year), consequently after 1310. Dante had 
then written a considerable part of the Divina Comme- 
dia, in which Beatrice was to go through her final and 
meet ethereal transformation in his mind and memory. 
We say in his memory, for such ideaJizations have a 

• That is, vrhMv fulfil, rendmo intera. 

t We should prefer here, 

" Nor InspIratlDUS won Ky pnijitr aralled," 
«g hotter eipreaaingjwrimpefroreipirazion. Mr. Longfellow's trans- 
latiou is so adminlble for its exaotDess as well as its beanty that it 
may be thankful for the minutest criticism, such only being possiUe. 
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Terr subtle retTospeotive Mrtion, and the nev oonditioa 
of feelii^ or thought U unea^ till it baa half uuood- 
BoiouBly brou^t into harmonj whatever ia inconaiitent 
with it in the paet. The inward life unwillingly admita 
any break in its continuity, and nothing ia more com- 
mon than to hear a man, in Tenting an opinion taken 
up a week ago, say with perfect sincerity, "I haT« 
always thought ao and so." Whatever belief ooonpiea 
ihe whole mind soon produces the impresaiOQ on OB of 
having long had poaoession of it, and one mode of oon- 
aoiousness blends ao insenaibly with another that it ia 
impossible to mark by an exact line where one begins 
and the other enda. Dante in his eiposition of the 
Camoni must have been subject to this subtlest and 
most deceitful of influences. He would try to reconcile ao 
&r as he conBcientiously could his present with hia past. 
This he could do by means of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion. " For it would be a great ahame to him," he sayfl 
in the Vita Nwtva, " who should poetize Bomething un- 
der the vesture of some figure or rhetorical color, and 
afberwards, when asked, could not strip his words of that 
vesture in such wise that they should have a true mean- 
ing." Now in the literal exposition of the Camone be- 
ginning, " Voi che intendendo il terzo oiel movete," • 
be tells us that the gran4^2a of the Donna GentU was 
" temporal greatncBs " (one certainly of the felicities 
attainable by way of the vita attiva), and immediately 
after gives aa a hint by which we may comprehend why 
a proud t man might covet it. " How much wisdom 
and how great a persistence in virtue (aJnlo virtuoto) are 
hidden for want of this lustre ! " i When Dante reaches 

• WMch he dtes in the Paradlso, Vm. 37. 

t DaDt« confesBes hit gufltiaen of the Bin of piide, lAlob (m ap- 
pean by the examples ke glTSs of U) inclnded ambittoB, in Puigstt^ 
rio, XIII. 138, 187. 

i CouTito, Tr. IL D. 11. 
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the Terrestrial Paradise* which is the highest felicity 
of this world, and therefor© the oonsummation of the 
Active Life, he ia welcomed by a Lady who is itn 
aymbol, 



and wanning heraelf in the rays of Love, or " actual 
speculation," that is, " where love makes its peace 
felt,"t That she was the symbol of this is evident 
from the previous dream of Dante, J in which he sees ' 
Leah, the universally accepted type of it, 

" W&Uiiig la a meadow, 
Oatheriiig flowers ; uid siiigiiig she was siyiiig, 
'Know whosoever may my name demand 
That I am Leah, who go moving round 
Hy beaateoiu bonds to make myself a garland,' " 

that is to Bay, of good works. She, having "washed 
him thoroughly from Bin,"§ 

"AU diipphig brought 
Into the dance of tlie foor beaatif nl," || 

who are the intellectual virtues I^dence, Justice, Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, the four stars, guides of the 
Practical Life, which he had seen when he came out 
of the Hell where he had beheld the results of sin, and 
arrived at the foot of the Mount of Purification. That 
these were the special virtues of practical goodness 
Dante had already told us in a passage before quoted 
• Po^toiio, xxvin. 

t Porgatotto, XXVIII. W-li i Convito, Tr. III. e. li 

t PmgBtorio, XXVII. S4-10B. 

§ Paalm li. 2. "And therefore I say that her [Pbilosophy'al 
beauty, that Is, morality, rains flames of fire, that is, a righteous 
appetite which is generated in the love of moral doctrine, the which 
appetite remoTea -asi bota the natural as well as othar Tices." (Con- 
Tito, Tr. IK. c IS.) 

II Puigatorio, XXZL lOS, KM. 
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from tbe Coninio,' That this vas Dante's meaning it 
confirmed by what Beatrice saya to him,+ 

" Short wldle ihaJt thou be here a forester (iiham>} 
And Uion ebalt be with me forererniore 
A citizen of Uist Rome where Christ ii Romui " ; 

for by a " forest " he always means the world of life and 
action. I At the time when Dante was writing the 
Camoni on which the ConvUo was a comment, he be- 
lieved science to be the " ultimate perfection itself, and 
not the way to it,"§ but before the Conmto was oom- 
posed he had become aware of a higher and pm^r light, 
an inward lights in that Beatrice, already clarified well- 
nigh to a mere image of the mind, "who lives in 
heaveQ with tbe angela, and on earth with my soul." | 

So spiritually does Dante always present Beatrice to 
us, even where most corporeal, as in the VUa Nvota, 
that many, like Biscione and Rossetti, have doubted 
her real existence. Bat sm^ly we must consent to 
believe that she who speaks of 



a creature of flesh and blood, - 



When she died, Dante's grief, like that of Constancy 
filled her room up with something f^rar than tbe 
reality had ever been. There is no idealtzer like una- 
vailing regret, all the more if it be a regret of fan<7 
as much as of real feeling. She early began to undergo 

• Tr. IV. 0. 22. 
t Pnrgstorio, 100-102. 
i Bnch 1> the telca omhim (Inferno, 1. 2), n 
jHuta nto (Caavito, Tr. lY. o. 2j). 
3 Conrito, Tr. I. o. 18. 
I CoBTito, Tr. II. c 2. 
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that ohange into Bometbiiig riah and strange in the 
sea • of hia mind which oo completely sapemattirBliEed 
her at last. It ia uot impoBsible, we think, to follow 
the process of transfonnation. During the period of 
the Conviio Canzoni, when he had so given himself to 
Study that to his weakened eyes "the stan were shad- 
owed with a white blur," + this star of his imagination 
was eclipsed for a time with the rest. As bis love had 
never been of the senses (which ia bestial %), bo his 
sorrow was all the more ready to be irradiated with 
celestial light, and to assume her to be the transmitter 
of it who had first awakened in him the nobler impulses 
of hia nature, — 

("Snch had this man become in his New Life 
PotentiaUy,") 

and given him the first hints of a higher, nay, of the 
highest good. With that turn for double meaning and 
abstraction which waa so strong in him, her veiy name 
helped him to allegorize her into one who makes blessed 
(htai), and thence the step was a short one to personify 
in her that Theosophy which enables man to see God 
and to be mystically united with him even in the flesh. 
Already, in the Viia Ifttava,^ she appears to him as 
afterwards in the Terrestrial Paradise, clad in that 
color of flame which belongs to the seraphim who con- 
template Ood in himaelil simply, and uot in his relation 
to the Son or the Holy Spirit. || When misfortune 
came upon him, when his schemes of worldly activity 
&iled, and science was helpless to console, as it had 

* 3Iar di tutto il lemto, he cslla Vii^ (Inferno, Vm. 7)- Those 
familiar with his own wotfcs will think ilie phrase BingalaTl? appli- 
oabl« to himself. 

t Convlto, Tr. HI. c. 8. 

JConYito,Tr.III.o.8. 

i Vila Noova, SI. 

H Vttft NnovB, Tr. n. e. 6. 
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never been aide wholly to aati^, she eJready rose 
before him as the lost ideal of hiB youth, reproaching 
him with his desertion of purely spiritual aims. It is, 
peiitaps, in allusion to this that he fixes the data of her 
death vith suoh minute precision on the 9th Jun^ 
1390, most probably his own twenty-fifth birthday, on 
which he passed the boundary of adolescence.* 

That there should seem to be a discrepancy between 
the Lady of the FHa N-aova and her of the Convito, 
Dante himself was already aware when writing the for- 
mer and commenting it. Explaining the sonnet b^nr 
sing GentU pentier, he says, " In this sonnet I make 
two parts of myself according as my thoughts were 
divided in two. The oae part 1 caU heart, tliat is, 

the appetite, the other tout, that is, reason It 

is true that In the preceding sonnet I take side with 
the heart against the eyes [which were weeping for the 
lost Beatrice], and that appears contrary to what I say 
in the present one; and therefore I say that in that 
somiet also I mean by my heart the appetite, because 
my deure to remember me of my most gentle Lady 
was still greater than to behold this one, albeit I had 
already some appetite for her, but slight as should 
seem ; whence it appears that the one saying is not 
contrary to the other."f When, therefore, Dante speaks 
of the love of this Lady as the " adversary of Seamn," 
he uses the word in its highest sense, not as understand- 
ing (Intellectae), but as synonymous with toul Already, 

" Convito, Tr. IV. c 24. Tbfl date of Dwite's birth U nooettain, 
Imt tbfl period he assigns for it (Panidiso, XXII. 112-117) extetkk 
from the niiddle of May to the middle of Juoa. If we ondeistNid 
Bnti'a astrological commeat. the day should fail in Juoe rather thio 
Hay. 

t ^ita Nnova, XXZIX Comyara for a differant view, " The New 
Life of Dante, an Bmay with Tnuslatione," by C. O. Norton, pp. 63 
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when the latter part of the VUa Nvova, nay, perhapH 
the whole of the explanatoiy portion of it, was written, 
the plan of the Commtdia was oomplete, a poem the 
higher aim of which was to keep the soul alive both id 
thia world and for the neit A& Dante tells ub, the 
contradiction in his mind was, thou^ he did not be- 
come aware of it till afterwards, more apparent than 
real. He Bought consolation in study, and, foiling to 
find it in Learning {teiensa), he was led to seek it in 
Wisdom {eajdetaa), which is the love of God and the 
knowledge of him.* He had sought happiness through 
the understanding; he was to find it through intuition. 
The lady Philosophy (according aa she is moral or in- 
tellectual) includes both. Her gradual transfiguration is 
exemplified in passages already qtioted. The active life 
leads indirectly by a knowledge of its foilureE and sins 

* There \b s passage Id the Convito (Tr, HI. c. IG) in which Duit« 
seems cleariy to make the diatiuction ueerted Bbove, " And therefore 
the desire of man is limited in this life to that knotcUdge [acUnxia) 
which maj here be had, and passea not save b; error Uist point which 
is bejond OUT nstoral imderstuidiDg. And so is limiled and meas- 
ured in the angelic nature the amount of that wiidom which the 
nature of each is capable of receiving." Man is, accordiog to Dante, 
superior to the augela in this, that he is capable both at reason and 
contemplation, while they are confin«d to the latter, lliat Beatrice's 
reproaches refer to no human parg<^Ua, tbe context shows, wbere 
Dante asks, 

" Bnt wheretore «■ beyond my power of sight 
Sours yoor desirable discouise thai aje 
The more I strire, eo much the more I lose tt I 
That thou miyst recognize, ahe aaid, the echool 
Which tboD hast folloned, and ma^rat see how far 
Its doctrlue follows after my discourse, 
And mayst behold j'onr path from the divine 
Dlfltant as far as sepsnted is 
From earth the heaven that highest hssteni on." 

Pni^torio, XXXIIT. SX-XL 
Theparjo&Ha in its ordiaary sense was necesBarj to the literal and 
hnmsn meaning, but it is ebockingly diacnrdant with that non-nBtoral 
interpretation which, according to Dante's repested statemeat, lajf 
open the true and ditine meaning. 
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(Inferno), or directly by a righteous employment of it 
{Pwgatorio), to the same end. The use of the sciences 
is to induce in us the ultimate perfection, that of spec- 
ulating upon truth ; the use of the highest of them, 
tbeolc^, the contemplation of God.* To this they all 
lead up. In one of those curious chapters of the Con- 
w(o,+ where he points out the analogy between the 
sciences and the heavens, Dante tella us that he com- 
pares moral philosophy with the crystalline heaven or 
Primum, MohUe, because it communicates life and gives 
motion to all the others below it. But what gives mo- 
tion to the crystalline heaven (moral philosophy) itself 1 
" The most fervent appetite which it has in each of its 
parts to be conjoined with each part of that most divine 
quiet heaven " (Theologj).^ Theology, the divine sci- 
ence, correaponds with the Empyrean, " because of ita 
peace, the which, through the most excellent certainty 
of its subject, which is God, suffers no strife of opinions 
or sophistic a^uments." $ No one of the heavens is 
at rest but this, and in none of the inferior sciences 
can we find repose, though he likens phyucs to the 
heaven of the fixed stare, in whose name is a su^estion 
of the certitude to be arrived at in things demonstrable. 
Dante had this comparison in mind, it may be inferred, 
when he said, 

" Well I perceive that never sated is 
Onr intellect unleea the Troth illtune it 
Beyond which nothing true|| eiponds itself. 
It rests therein ss wild beast in his Isir ; 

• "So then they that are in ths fleah c 
are not in tbe Seah, but in the Spirit, if k 
dwell in you." Romans viii 3, 9. 

t Convilo, Tr. II. g. 11, 16. 

t Convito, Tr. II. c L Compare Paradiao, I. 7fl, 77. 

S "VaiD babblings and oppositiona of science Uiaiij ao csllad." 
1 mm. vi. 20. 

n That la, no partial troth. 
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Wluni It ftttsins It, uid It cm itt^ tt ; 

K Dot, then Bftch desire wonld frnatrete be. 
Tberefoie springa up, ia fmbion of a ehoot, 
Doabt at the tixjt of truth ; and this U natoiv 
Which to the top from height to height impels ns."* 

The contradiction, as it seeme to us, resolves itself into 
an essential, easily apprehensible, if mystical, unity. 
Dante at first gave himself to the study of the sciences 
(after he had lost the simple, unquestioning faith of 
youth) as the means of arriving at certainty. From the 
root of every truth to which he attained sprang this 
sucker (rampollo) of doubt, drawing out of it the very 
sap of its Ufe. In this way was Philosophy truly an 
adversary of his soul, and the reason of his remorse for 
fruitless studies which drew him away from the one that 
alone was and could be fruitltil is obvious enough. But 
by and by out of the very doubt came the sweetness t 
of a higher end truer insight. He became aware that 
there were " things in heaven and earth undreamt of in 
your philosophy," as another doubter said, who had just 
finished his studies, but could not find his way out of 
the Bcepticiem they engendered as Dante did. 
" Insane ia be nho hopeth that ocr reasoD 

Can troTersa the iUlinitable way 

Which the one Substance in three Pecmiig fblloWB 1 

HoHaIs, remajn contented at the Quia ; 

For, if ye had b«ea able to see all. 

No need there were [bad been] for Mary to bring forth. 

And ye have seen desirinR without fruit. 

Those whose desire would have been quieted 

Which evermore is given tbem for a grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato 

And many otjiers." f 

• Paradiso, IV. 12i-182. 

t " Ont of the eater came forth meat, and out of the atrcmg cune 
forth sweetness."— Judge* itv. 14. 

t Purgitorio, III. 84-41. The lUiuianB in this passage an sQ to 
sayings of Saint Paul, of whom Dante was plainly a loving leader. 
" Bemain contented at the Quia," that is, be wtisSed with buwing 
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Wliether at the time when the poems of the Vita Nvova 
were written the Lady who withdrew him for a while 
from Beatrice woe (which we doubt) a penoa of fiesh 
and blood or not, she was no longer bo when the prooa 
narrative was composed. Any one famihar with Dante's 
double meanings will hardly question that by putting 
her at a window, which is a place to look out o^ he in- 
tended to imply that she personified Speculation, a 
word which he uses with a wide range of meaoiug, some- 
times as looking for, sometimes as »e^ng (like Shake- 
speare's 

" Then is do tptoilatien in Uum stm "), 
sometimes as iniukion, or the beholding eJI things in 
God, who is the cause of aU. This is so obvious, and 
the image in this sense bo familiar, that we are sur^ 
prised it should have been hitherto unremarked. It is 
plain that, even when the V^a Ifuova was written, the 

&ai tlungs axe, without inquliiDg too nic«Ir how or v>hy. "Being 
justified by faith we h&ve peace with God" <Rom. v. 1). It\finita via: 
" the depth of the riches both of the wiadoiD and knowledge of Qod I 
How unsearchable are hia judgraenta, and hia waja pact flniling oatt " 
(Rom. XL S3.) JrutoOeandPlalo: " For the wrath of God ia rev asled 
from heaven agtunet all ungodlinesa and unrightBouanesa of men who 

hold the trath in nnrighteooaneaa For the intiaible things of 

hrm from the creation of the world are clearlf eeen, being understood 
by the thhiga that ate made, eveo his eternal power and Godhead, lo 
that thtg art ailAoat exaae. Because that when they knew Godj the; 
glorified turn not ua Ood, neither were thankfal, but became vain iD 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened" (Rom. 1. 
18-21). He refers to the Greeks. The Epistle to the Bomaos, by 
the way, would naturally be Dante's favorite. Aa Saint Paul made 
the Iaw, bo he would make Scieace, " our echoolmaater to bring ui 
UDto Christ, that we might be justified by faith " (Gal. iii. 24). He 
pats Aristotle and Plato in his Infemo, because Ihey did not " adore God 
dnly''(InfBmo,IV. 88),thatia, they "held the truth in nnrighteooB- 
aaa." Tet he ealli Arisrtotle " the master and guide of human reo- 
aon" (Conrito, Tr. IV. o. 8), and Plato "a moat excellent man" 
(Convito, Tr. II. c. B). Plato and Aristotle, like all Dante'a figure^ 
are types. We moit disengage our tbought from the individoal, and 
Ox it on the genus. 
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Lady was already Philosophy, but philosophy applied to 
a lower range of thought, not yet ascended from flesh to 
Bplrit. The Lady who eeduced him was the science 
which looks for truth in second causes, or even in effects, 
instead of seeking it, where alone it can be found, in the 
First Cause ; she was the Philosophy which looks for 
happiness in the visible world (of shadows), and not in 
the spiritual (and therefore substantial) world. The 
guerdon of bis search was doubt. But Dante, as we 
have seen, made his very doubts help him upward 
toward certainty ; each became a round in the ladder 
by which he climbed to clearer and clearer vision till 
the end." Philosophy had made him forget Beatrice; 
it was Philosophy who was to bring him back to her 
again, washed clean in that very stream of forgetfulness 
that bad made an impassable barrier between them.t 
Dante had known how to find in her the gift of Acbilleti's 
lance, 

* It is to lie remembered that Daote has typif ed the iam« thing 
when he describes how Reason (Virgil) first carries him down by 
clinging to the fell of 3ataa, and then in the same way upwards agun 
a ritieder te ileUe. Baton is the symbol of materialism, fixed at the 
point 

"To which things heaTy draw from evety side " : 
as God is Light and Warmth, so is he " cold obatrnction " ; the very 
effort which he makes to rise by the motion of his wings begets the 
chilly blast that freezes him more immovably in his place of doom. 
The danger of alt science save the highest (theology) was that it led 
to materialism. There appears to have been a great deal of it in 
Florence in the time of Dante. Its followers called themselves Epi- 
cnreans, and bnrn in Uving tombs (Inferno, X.). Dante held them in 
special horror. " Of all bestialities that is the most foolish and vile 
and hurtful which believes there is no other life after this," " And I 
BO believe, so affirm, and so am certain that we pass to another better 
life after this " (Convito, Tr. II. c. 9). It is a fine divination of 
Carljle from the JPon han (petunaa rft tnorte that " one day it had 
risen sternly benign in the scathed heart of Dante that he, wretched, 
never resting, worn as he was, would [should] fnll surely die," 

■t Puigatorio, XXXL 103. 
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" Which used to be the cuus 
Tbtit of a lad acd then a gndoiu boon."* 



There ia another possible, ajid even probable, theory 
which would reconcile the Beatrice of the Purgatono 
with her of the Vita Nwva. Suppose that even in the 
latter she signified Theology, or at least some influence 
that turned his thoughts to Qod 1 Pietro di Dante, 
commenting the pargoieUa passage in the Purgalorio, 
sajs expressly that the poet had at one time given 
himself to the study of theology and deserted it for 
poesy and other mundane sciences. This must refer to 
a period beginning before 1290. Again there is an early 
tradition that Dante in his youth had been a novice in 
a Franciscan convent, but never toot the vows. Butt 
affirms this expressly in his comment on Inferno, XVI. 
106-123. It is perhaps slightly confirmed by what 
Dante says in the Conmto,\ that "one cannot only 
turn to Religion by making himself like in habit and 
life to St. Benedict, St. Augustine, St. Francis, and St. 
Dominic, but likewise one may turn to good and true 
religion in a state of matrimony, for God wills no relig- 
ion in UB but of the heart." If be had ever thought 
of taking monastic vows, his marriage would have cut 
short any such intention. If he ever wished to wed 
the real Beatrice Portinari, and was disappointed, might 
not this be the time when his thoughts took that direc- 
tion I If BO, the impulse came indirectly, at least, 
from her. 

We have admitted that Beatrice Portinari vas a real 
(3«ature, 

" Col sangne too e COB le me ginntnra '' ; 
but kmo real she was, and whether as real to the 
poet's memory as to his imagination, may ^rly be 
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questioned. She shiftB, as the controlling emotion or 
the poetic fitnesB of the moment dictateei, from a voman 
loved and lost to a graoione exhalation of all that b 
foirert in womanhood or most divine in the bouI of man, 
and ere the eye bae defined the new image it has beoome 
tbe old one again, or another mingled of both. 

" IToT ODS nor other seEmed now what tt wu, 
E'en M proeeedeth on before tin fluna 
Upward along t^e paper a brown eolar, 
Which ia not black as jet, and the white dlea."* 

Ab the mystic Griffin in the eyes of Beatrioe (ber demon- 
rtrations), so she in hia own, 

'.' Now with the one, now with the other natnre j 
Thinh, Header, if within mjaelf I morreUed 
When I beheld the thing itself stand still 
And in ita ima^ it transformed ilaelf." t 

At the very moment when she bad undergone her moat 
Hublimated allegorical evaporation, hia instinct as poet^ 
which never failed him, realized her into woman again 
in those scenes of almost unapproaohed pathos which 
make tbe climax of bis Purgatorio. Tbe verses tremble 
with feeling and shine with tears-j: Beatrice recalls her 

• Inferno, XXV. 84-67. t Pn^atorio, XXXI. 123-128. 

] Spenser, who had, like Dante, a Platinizing aide, and who was 
probably the first fkiglish poet since Chancer that had read U>e Com- 
madia, has imitated the pictorial part of these passages in tho "Faerie 
Queene" (B. VI. c. 10). He has turned it into a compliment, and a 
very beantiful one, to a living mistress. It ia inatructlvs to compara 
the effect of his purely sensuous verses with that of Dante's, which 
have BQch a wonderful reach behind them. They are singularly pleaa- 
ing, but they do not stay by ua as those of his model had done b7 
him. Spenser was, as Hilton called him, a " sage and serious poet"; 
he would be the last to take offence If we drsw from hita a moral Dot 
wlUiont its use now that Priapns is trying to peraoade ns that pois 
and drapery will make him as good as Urania. Better far the naked 
Hastiness ', the more covert the indecency, the more It shocks. Poor 
old god of gardens 1 Innocent as a clawniah symbol, he ia simpler dis- 
puting ai .an Ideal of ait. In the last centnry, they a«t Unt np in 
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own beauty with & pride u natural as that of Fair Annie 
in the old ballad, and compareg herself ae advanta- 
geously with the " brown, brown bride " who hid sap- 
planted her. If this be a ghoet, we do not need be told 
that she ia a woman stilL* We muat remember, how- 
ever, that Beatrice had to be real that ahe might be in- 
teresting, to be beautiful that her goodnees might be 
per§uasive, nay, to be beautiful at any rate, because 
beauty has also something in it of divine. Dante has 
told, in a passage already quoted, that he would rather 
bis readers should find his doctrine sweet than his ver- 
ses, but be bad his relentings from this Stoicism. 

Qennanj and in France na befitting m era of enlightenmeDt, the li^it 
at irUch came too numlfeatl; bom the wrong quarter to be long an- 
duTsble. 

' Thu touch of natare recalla another. Tbe Itolisna claim humor 
for Dante. Wb have nerer been able to find it, nnless It be in that 
ptueage (Infemo, XV. 119) where Bmnetto I«tliii lingers under 
the burning ebover to recommend Ma Tesora to hia former pupiL 
There is a comical touch of nature in an author'a solicitude for hit 
little worlt, not, u in Fielding's caae, after its, but his own damnation. 
We ore not eure, bnt we lane; we catch tlie momcDtar; flicker of m 
•mile acroM thorn eerioua cyce of Dante's. There is aomething liko 
humor in ttie opening verses of the XTl. Paradiso, where Daute tells ni 
how eren in heaven he could not help glorying In being gently born, — 
he who had devoted a Canzone and a book of the Coovito to proving 
that nobility consisted wholly in virtue. Bat there is, after all, lome- 
Uiing toucblDgiy natural in the feeling. Dante, mijuetly robbed of 
his property, and with it of the IndependeDce bo dear to him, seeing 
" Needy noUiings trimmed in Jollity, 
And captive Good ittending Captain Ul," 
would natnrally (all back on a distlncUon which money could neither 
buy nor replace. Them is a corious passage in the Convito which shows , 
how bitterly he resented bis mideserved poverty. He tells ns that 
buried treasure commonly revealed itself to the bad rather than the 
good. " Verily 1 saw the place on the flanks of a luountun in Tos- 
eany called Falterona, where the baaest peasant of the whole country- 
tide digging found there more than a bushel of pieces of the finest 
silver, which perhaps had awaited iiim more than a thousand years." 
(Tr. tV. c. 11.) Ooe can seethe grimness of his faoa as he looked and 
thought, " bow salt a savor hath the bnad of others 1 " 
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" ' Canzone, I IxJiere those will lie tare 
Vfito <if thine inner sense can master oil. 
Such toil it costs thj native tongae to leun ; 
'Wherefore, if ever it perchance befall 
That thou in presence of such meu ahouldat tare 
An seem not skilled thy meaning to discetn, 
I pray thee then thy grief to comfort turn, 
Saying to them, O thou my new deligtit, 
' Take heed at least how fair I am to sl^t.' " * 

We believe all Dante's other Ladies to have been as 
purely im^Dary as the Dulciaea of Don Quixote, useful 
only as motives, but a real Beatrice is as essential to the 
human sympathiea of the Divma, Commedia as her glori- 
fied Idea to its allegorical teaching, and this Dante un- 
derstood perfectly well.+ Take her out of the poem, 
and the heart of it goes with her ; take out her ideal, 
and it is emptied of its soul. She is the menstruum in 
which letter and spirit dissolve cmd mingle into unity. 
Those who doubt her existence most find Dante's grace- 
ful sonnet % to Guido Gavalcante as provoking as San- 
cbo's story of his having seen Duloinea winnowing wheat 
was to his master, " so alien is it from all that which 
eminent persons, who are constituted and preserved for 
other exercises and entertaiDments, do and ought to 
do."§ But we should always remember in reading 
Dante that with him the allegorical interpretation is 
the true one (verace tposisione), and that he represents 
himself (and that at a time when he was known to the 
world only by his minor poems) as having made right- 
eousness (reitiiiidine, in other words, moral philosophy) 

• L'Envoi of CanioQC XIV. of the Canzoniere, I. of the Conritft 
Dante cites the first verse of this Canzone, Paradiao, VIII. 37. 

t How Dante himself could allegorize even historical parsonages 
may he seen in a onrious passago of the Convito (Tr. IV. e, 28), where, 
commenting on a passage of Lucan, he treats Martia and Csto as mere 
figures of speech. 

t II. of the Canzoniere. See FraticeUl's prefoce. 

i Dim QnizoUi, P. U. c VIH. 
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the anbject of his verse.* Love with htm seems fint 
to have meant the love of truth and the search after tt 
(tpecidazume), and afterwards the contemplation of it in 
its infinite source {ipeeulasiorte in its higher and mysti- 
cal sense). This is the divine love " which where it 
shines darkens and wellnigh extinguishes all other 
loves." f Wisdom is the object of it, and the end of 

• De vnlgari Hoquio, L. II. c. 2. He mjt the mme of GirBnd de 
Bomeil, many of whose poems are moral and even devotional. Sen, 
particnlarly, " Al honor Dien torn en mon duo " (B&ynouard, Ltut 
Bom. I. 333), " B«n es dregz pos en aital port " (lb. 303), " J<hb ala 
comensamenB " (lb. 395), uid "Be teg e couosc e ny" (lb. 3S8). 
Another of his poems ("Ar al grant joy," Raynouard, Choix, m. 
304) may postiUy be a myetical profeasion of love for the Biassed 
Viigln, tor whom, as Dante tells lui, Beatrice had a apecUl dsTotioD. 

t Ciuivito, Tt. III. c 14. In the same chapter is perhaps an ezpU- 
natiiHi of the tvo rather difficnlt verses nhich follow that iu which the 
wnuc)}K9ltoiHgpokeitof(ParadJso, XXVI. 107, lOS). 

" Che fA dl ad pareglle 1' altre cose 
£ nnlls itei Vaiiiik puegllo." 
Bati's comment is, " that is, makes of itself a reeepUclo to other 
things, that is, to all things that exist, which are aU seen in it." Dante 
aaya (uM lupm), "The descending of the virtue of one thing intoanothet 
is a redncizig that other into a likeness of itaelf, .... Whence we sea 
that the Bun ending his ray down hitherward rednces things to a li)u- 
nesa with his light in so far as they ore able by their disposition to 
receive light from his power. Bo I say that God reduces this love to 
a likeness with himself as much as it is possible for it to be like him." 
In Provenfal pareSh means like, and Dante may have formed his word 
from it. But the foni earlieat printed texts read : — 

" Ott b dt si pareglla all' altis cose." 
Accordingly we are inclined to think that the next verse should ba 
corrected thus : -~ 

" E nulla ttet a hil dl si paregllo." 
We would form panglio from parert (a something in which things 
appear), as miraglio from mirare (a something in which they are 
aegn). God contains all things in himself, but nothing can wholly 
contain him. The blessed beheld all things in.him as if reflected, bnt 
not one of the things so reSecl«d is capable of his image in its com- 
pletcDess. This interpretation is confirmed by Paradiio, XIX, 10-GI. 
'* E qnlaci appar eh* o^nl minor natura 
i aorio Ttattaobb) 0, qti^'btiu 

OuwMliafnt, e si con si mlsnn.' 
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wisdom to contemplata Ood the true mirror {veraee ipe^ 
io, ^tetulvm.), wherein all things are aeen as they truly 
are. Nay, she heraelf " is the brightneBs of the eternal 
light, the unspotted mirror of the m^esty of God."* 

There are two beautiful pasaages in the Convito, which 
we E^iall quote, both becauBO they have, as we belier^ 
a close application to Dante's own experience, and be- 
cause they are good specimens of his style as a writer 
of prose. In the mimly simplicity which comes of an 
earnest purpose, and in the eloquence of deep oooviction, 
this' is as lar beyond that of any of his contemporaries 
as his verse ; nay, more, has hardly been matched by any 
Italian from that day to this. Illustrating the position 
that "the highest de^re of everything and the first 
^vea us by nature is to return to its first cause," he 
says : " And wnce God is the beginning of our souls 
and the maker of them like unto himself according as 
was written, ' Let us make man in our image and like- 

• "Wisdom of Solomon," VII. 26, quoted by Dante (Conrito, Tr. 
IIL c 15). There are otJier piusagea in the " Wiadom of Solomon" 
besides that just cited which wems; well believe Dante to hare had in 
hia mind when writing the Canzone beginning, — 

" Amoi eha nalli muite mi ngiooa." 
and t^ ctnnnientarf npon it, and some to which hia experience of life 
mnat have given an intenaer meaning. The writer of that book alao 
personifies Wisdom aa the mistreas of hia aonl : " I loved her and 
Bought her out from my youth, I desired to make bar my aponse, and 
I wae a lover ot her beanty." He says of Wisdom tlat ehewaa "prea- 
ent when thon (Glod) madest the world," and Dante in the same way 
identifies her with the divine Logos, citing an authority the "beginning 
ot the Gospel of John." He tells us, "Iperceived that I could not 
otherwiae obtain her except God g&ve her me," and Dante came at laat 
to tbe same conclusion. Again, " For the very true beginning of bei 
ia the desire of discipline ; and the care of dtacipllne is love. And 
love ia the keeping of her laws ; and the giving heed unto her laws is 
the Bssnrance of incorruplJon." But who can doubt thathe read with 
a bitter exultation, and applied to himself passages like these which 
follow I "When the righteous jterf /rom hia brothel ipraik, th» 
guidtd him in right paik* ^uyuedhim Hi* kingdonmf Qod, and govt 
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neBi,' this soul most grestly deairaa to return to him. 
And aa a pilgrim who goes by a way he has aever 
travelled, who beheves every house he sees a&r off to 
be his inn, and not finding it to be so directs hia belief 
to another, and so from house to house till he come to 
the inn, so ovi soul forthwith on entering upon the new 
and never^travelled road of this life directs its eyes to 
the goal of its highest good, and therefore believes 
whatever thing it eees that seems to have in it any good 
to be that And because its first knowledge is imperfect 
by reason of not being experienced nor indoctrinated, 
smaU goods seem to it great Wherefore we see children 
desire most greatly an apple, and then proceeding fur- 
ther on desire a bird, and then further yet desire fine 
raiment, and then a horse, and then a woman, and then 
riches not great, and then greater and greater. And 
this befalls because in none of these things it finds that 
which it goes seeking, and thinks to find it further on. 

him knoaUdge of holy things. Bhe defended him from his enemies 
and kept him safe from those Uiat la; ta nut, .... Oiat he might 

know that godliness is atronger than all She forsook him not, 

but delivered him from sin ; ihe vmtt dount mith him into the pit, uid 
left him not in bonds till ihe bioneht him the sceptre of the kingilom, 
.... Mid gave him perpetual glory." It vas, perhaps, from this 
book that Dante got the hint of making his ponishmenta and penances 
topical of the aina that e^xmed them. ^^ Wherefore, whereas men lived 
dissolntel J and nnrighteously, thou hast tormented them with their 
own abomioatioDS." Dante was iDtimate with the Scriptures. They 
do even a scholar no harm. M. Victor Le Clero. in hia "Ristoire Lit- 
t£raire de la France an quatorzl^me sl^cle" (Tom. II. p. 72), thinks it 
"not impossible " that a passage In the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
paraphrased by Dante, may have been suggested to him by Rutebeuf 
or Tristan, rather than by the prophet himself ! Dante wonld hardly 
have foDnd himself so much at home in the company of jonglttirt aa 
in that of prophets. Yet he was familiar with French and Provencal 
poetry. Beside tlie evidence of the Vvlgari Eloquie, there are fre- 
quent aDd broad traces in the Commedis of the Roman de la Rom, 
■lighter ones of the Chevalifr de la Ckantte, QviiUaime d'Orangt, 
and a direct imitation of Bernard de Ventadoui. 
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B; wliich it may be eeen that one desirable Btaada 
before another in the eyes of our soul in a faahion as 
it were pyramidal, for the smolteat at first covers the 
whole of them, and is as it were the apex of the highest 
desirable, which is God, aa it were the base of all ; so 
that the further we go &om the apes toward the base 
the desirables appear greater ; and this is the reaaoa 
why human desires become wider one after the other. 
Verily this way is lost through error as the roads of 
earth are ; for as from one city to another there is of 
necessity one best and straightest way, and one that 
always leads farther from it, that is, the one which goes 
elsewhere, and many others, some less roundabout and 
some less direct, so in human hfe are divere roads where- 
of one is the truest and another the most deceitful, and 
certain ones less deceitful, and certaju less true. And 
aa we see that that which goes most directly to the city 
fulfils desire and gives repose af^r weariness, and that 
which goes the other way never fulfils it and never can 
give repose, so it falls out in our life. The good trav- 
eller arrives at the goal and repose, the erroneous never 
arrives thither, but with much weaiiness of mind, always 
with greedy eyes looks before him." • If we may apply 
Dante's own method of exposition to this pass^e, we 
find him telling us that he first sought felicity in knowl- 
edge, 

" That apple sweet vrhick throogh bo many branches 
The c&re of mortala goeth in pursuit of," f 

then in fame, a bird that flits before us as we follow, t 

• Conrito, Tr. I. c 12. 

t Pnrgatorio, XXII. 115, llfl. 

j Tbat Dailt« loved fame we need not be told. He several tinm 
confesses it, especially Id tbe De Vnlgeri Eloqaio, I. 17. "How 
glorious she [the Vulgar Tongue] nu^ee her intimalea Uimiliart*, 
those ot her household], we ounelves have known, who in Uie sweet- 
nesB of thi« glory pnt our eiils behind onr bMka." 
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then in being esteemed of men ("to be clothed in 
purple, .... to Bit aezt to Darius, .... and be called 
DariuB his cousin "), then in power,* then in the tiohea 
of the Holj Spirit in larger and larger measure, t He, 
too, had found that there was but one straight road, 
whether to the Terrestrial Paradise or the Celestial 
City, and may come to question by and by whether 
they be not parallel one with the other, or even parts 
of the same road, by which only repose is to be reached 
at last. Then, when in old age "the noble soul returns 
to God as to that port whence she set forth on the sea 

of this life just as to him who comes l^m a long 

journey, before he enters into the gate of his city, the 
citizens thereof go forth to meet him, so the citizens of 
the eternal life go to meet ktr, and do so because of her 
good deeds and contemplations, who, having already 
betaken herself to God, seems to see those whom she 
believes to be nigh unto God."! Thia also welb to be 
the experience of Dante, for who can doubt that the 
Paradiso was something very unlike a poetical exercise 
to him who appeals to the visions even of sleep as proof 
of the aoul's immortality J 

When did his soul catch a glimpse of that certainty 
in which " the mind that museth upon many things " 



* Dante aereral tfmea oses the sitting a horso as an image of nile. 
See eapedally Pnrgatorio, VI. M, and Convito, Tr. IV. c 11. 

t " O tbe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knovl- 
edge of Qod ! " Dani« qaotes thin in speaking of the influence nf the 
Btara, which, interpreting it presently "hy the theological way," he 
compares to that of the Holy Spirit. "And thy oonnsel who hath 
known, except thoa give wisdom and send thy Holy Spirit from 
above?" (Wisdom of Solomon, it 17.) The last words of the 
Coaviljj are, "her [Philosophy] whose proper dwelling is in the 
depths of the Divine mind," The ordinary reading is tagUmt 
(reason), bnt it seems to ua an obvious blunder for magione <n»an- 
lion, dwelling). 

t Convlto, Tr. IV. t 2a . 
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can find assured rest ) Ws have already nid that we 
believe Dante's political opinioiiB to have taken their 
final shape and the I>e Monarekid to have been wiittan 
before 1300.* That the revision of the Vita Ifvova was 
oompleted in that year seems probable from the last 
sonnet but one, which is oddraseed to pilgrims on their 
way to the Santa Veronica at Eome.t In this sonnet 
he stiU laments Beatrice as dead ; he would make tbe 
pilgrims share his grief. It is the very folly of despair- 
ing sorrow, that calls on the first comer, stnmger 
though he be, for a sympathy which none can fully 
give, and be least of aU. But in the next sonnet, the 
lest in the book, there is a surprising change of tone. 
The transfiguration of Beatrice has b^un, and we see 
completing itself ih&t natural gradation of grief which 
will erelong bring the mourner to call on the departed 
saint to console him for her own loss. The sonnet is 
remarluble in more sonaea than one, first for its psy- 
chological truth, and then still more for the light it 
throws on Dante's inward history as poet and thinker. 

* He lefen to a chuige in his own opinions (Lib. II. $ 1), where he 
says, "When I knew the nations to have murmured againat the pre- 
emineace of the Roman people, and aaw the people ima^nlng vain 
thlDgs oi / myitlf tea* vxmt." He wai aOuelph hj inheritance, be 
l)eoaine a Ghibelline by conviction. 

t It Bhould aeem from Dante'a words ("at the time when much 
people went to see the bleaaed image," and " je seem to come ^m a 
far.alf people " ) that this wae aome eitraordiaar; occasion, and what 
BO likely as the jubilee oflSOO! (Compare Paradiso, XXXI. 103- 
108. ) Dante's comparisons are bo constantly drawn from actna] eye- 
sight, that hia allusioa (Memo, XIII. 2S~33) to a device of Bool. 
[ace VIII. for passing the crowda quietly across the brid^ of Sunt 
Angelo, renders it not nnlikely that he waa In Rome at that time, anil 
perhaps conceived his poem there as Giovanni Villanl hit chro(iicl& 
That Rome would deeply Btir his mind and heart is beyond qncatim. 
"And certes I am of a Arm opinion that the stones that stand in her 
wallE are worthy of reverence, and the Boil where she sits wotthj 
beyond what Is preached and admitted of men." (Convito, IV- 1T> 
cE.) 
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Hitherto he had celebrated beauty and goodness in the 
creature ; henceforth be was to celebrate them in the 
Creator whose praise they were.* We give an extem- 
pore translation of this Bonnet, in which the meaoing is 
preserved bo &r as is possible where the grace is left 
out- We remember with some compunction as we do 
it, that Dante has said, " know every one that nothing 
harmonized by a mosical band can be transmuted from 
its own speech to another without breaking all its 
Bweetneas and harmony," f and Cervantes was of the 
same mind : { — 

" Beyond the sphere t3i»t iatli ths widest gyre 
Paiaeth Uie sigh S that teav«a my heart bldQW ; 
A Dsv iatelligeuce datb love beatow 
On It with tears that ever drawg it higher ; 
When it wina tMther where is ita deaire, 
A L&dy it beholda who honor f>o 
And Ught teceives, that, through her splendid glow, 

* Beatrice, loda <& Dio vera. Inferno, 11. 103, " Surely vain an 
an men by nature who are ignorant of God, and could not out of the 
good tbinga that are seen know him that is, neither by coniidering 
the works did they acknowledge the woric-maater. .... For, being 
conversant in his works, they search diligently and believe their sight, 
because the things aia beaotifnl that are seen. Howbeit, neither an 
they to be pardoned." (Wisdom of Solomon, XIII. 1, 7, 8.) Norn 
adorar d^tamentt Dio. "For the inviaible things of him from tha 
eieatioa of the worid are clearly seen, being undentood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and godhead ; so that they am 
without eicnse." It was these "invisible things" whereof Dante 
was beginning to get a glimpaa. 

t Convito, Tr. I c. 7. 

J "And here we would have forgiven Mr. Captain if he had not 
betrayed him {traido, tradatlOTe Iradilore) to Spain and made him a 
Castilian, for he took away mooh of his native worth, and so will all 
those do who ihail nndertake to turn a poem into another tongoe j 
for with all the core they take and ability they show, they will never 
reach the height of fta otighial conception," says the Curate, spesk- 
ing of a translaUon of Ariosto. (Dos Quixote, P. L e. 4. ) 

i In his own comment Dante says, " I teH whither goes my thoa^tt 
oslling it hj the name of one of its elteda." 
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^e pilgrim spirit * sees lier as in fire ; 
It BMB her such, that, telling me tgaia 
I QDcleratftDd it not, it speaks bo low - 
Unto the mourning heart that bids it t«Il ; 
Its Hpeedi is of that noble One 1 knov. 
For ' Beatrice ' I oflen hear full plain. 
Bo that, dear ladiea, I conceive it ivell." 

\o ODQ can read this in its connection with what goes 
before and what follows without feeling that a new con- 
ception of Beatrice had dawned upon the mind of Dante, 
dim as yet, or purposely made to seem so, and yet the 
authentic forerunner of the fulness of her rising as the 
light of hia day and the guide of his feet, the divine 
wisdom whose glory pales all meaner stars. The con- 
ception of a poem in which Dante's creed in politics and 
morals should be picturesquely and attractively embodied, 
and of the high place which Beatrice should take in it, 
had begun vaguely to shape itself in his thought. As 
he brooded over it, of a sudden it defined itself clearly. 
" Soon after this sonnet there appeEU^ to me a marvel- 
lous vision t wherein I saw thii^ which made me pro- 
pose not to say more of that blessed one until I could 
treat of her more worthily. And to arrive at that I 
study all I can, as she verily knows. So that, if it be 
. the pleasure of Him through whom all things live, that 
my life hold out yet a few years, I hope to say that of 
her which was never yet said of any (woman). And 
then may it please Him who is the Lord of Courtesy 
that my soul may go to see the glory of her Lady, that 
is, of that blessed Beatrice who gloriously beholds the 
fece of Him qui e»t per omnia smada beaedictug.'" It was 
the method of presentation that became clear to Dante 

* BpirUo means in Italian both breath (aptrto td acqvaJiiH, PiU'ga- 
torio, XXX. 98) and spirit. 

■f- B; viiiim* Dante means something seen waking hj the inner eye. 
He beliered also that dreams were sometimes divinely inspired, and 
aigatu from snch the Immortality of the soul. (Convito, Tr. II. c 9.) 
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&t tMa time, — the plan of the great poem for vhooe 
completion the experience of euth and the inspiration of 
heaven were to combine, and which waa to make hint 
lean for many years.* The doctrinal acope of it was 
already determined. Man, he tells ua, is the only crea- 
ture who partakes at once of the corruptible and in- 
corruptible nature; "aud since every nature is ordained 
to some ultimate end, it follows that the end of man is 
double. And as among all beings he alone pfutakes of 
the corruptible and incorruptible, bo alone among all 
beings he is ordained to a double end, whereof the one 
is his end as corruptible, the other as incorruptible. 
That unspeakable Providence therefore foreordered two 
ends to bo pursued by man, to wit, beatitude in this 
life, which consirta in the operation of our own virtue, 
and ia figured by the Terrestrial Paradise, and the beati- 
tude of life eternal, which consists in a fruition of the 
divine counteoanoe, whereto our own virtue cannot 
ascend unless aided by divine l^bt, which ia understood 
by the Celestial Paradise." The one we attain by 
practice of the moral and intellectual virtues as they 
are taught by philosophers, the other by spiritual teach- 
ings transcending human reason, and the praotica of the 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. For 
one. Reason suiScee (" which was wholly made known 
to us by philosophers "), for the other we need the light 
of supernatural truth revealed by the Holy Spirit and 
"needful for us." Men led astray by cupidity turn 
their backs on both, and in their bestiality need bit and 
rein t« keep them in the way. " Wherefore to man 
was a double guidance needful according to the double - 
end," the Supreme Pontiff in spiritual, the Emperor in 
temporal things, t 
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But how to pat this theory of his into a poetic fcnn 
which might chann while it waa teachingt He would 
typiiy Reason in Virgil (who would aerve also as a 
symbol of political wisdom as haTiug celebrated the 
founding of the Empire), and the grace of God in that 
Beatrice whom he had ah'eady supematuralized into 
something which pasaetb all underetandiug. In choos- 
ing Virgil he was sure of that interest and sympathy 
which his instinct led him to seek in the predisposition 
of his readers, for the popular imagination of the Middle 
Ages had busied itself particidarly with the Mantuita 
poet. The. Church liad given him a qnasi-orthodoiy by 
interpreting his jam redit et virgo as a prophecy of the 
birth of Christ. At Naples he had become a kind of 
patron saint, and his bones were exhibited as relics. 
Dante himself may have heard at Mantua the hymn 
sung on the anniversary of St. Paul, in which the apostle 
to the Gentiles is represented as weeping at the tomh 
of the greatest of poets. Above all, Virgil had described 
the descent of ^neas to the under^world. Dante's 
choice of a gnide was therefore, in a certain degree, made 
for him. But the mere Reason " of man without the 

BottJ, p, 3S. It is DoUceable that Dante Bays that tbe Pope is to lead 
(by example), theEmperorto Jireef (by tha enforcing of juatice). The 
duty, we ure to observe, was a doulile but not a dirided ooe. To ai- 
amplify this imity was indeed one object of the CommedU. 
■ " Wliat BessoD >«etb hen 

Myeel/ [Vi'B"] em l«U tliee ; boyood that awilt 

Pot Beatrice, elnce tl*a wort of Faith." — Purgatorio, XVHL 49-48. 
Beatrice here evidently impersonates Theology, It would be Inter- 
esting to know what waa the precise date of Daute'a theological studies. 
The eariier commentatora sU make Um go to Paris, the great fonn- 
taln of such leanting, after Ma haDifihinent, Boccaccio indeed says 
that he did not Tetnra to Italy tin 1311. W^le (Dante's "Lebennud 
Werke," p. 85} pats the date of his journey between 1292 and 1287. 
Ozanam, with a pathoe comically tonchingto the academic aonl, laments 
that poverty compelled him to leave the university without the degree 
he bad so justly euned. He console! liimself with tha thot«ht that 
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UluminatioQ of divine Grace oumot be tnutod, and 
Bcoordinglj the iuterveittioD of Beatiioe wu needed, — 
of Beatrice, us Migs Rossetti adminbl; well expreaMi 
it, "already transfigured, potent not onl; now to ctyun 
and soothe, potent to rule ; to the Intellect a lig^t, to 
the Affections a oompasa and a balanoe, a Bceptre orer 
the WilL" 

The wood obscure in which Dant« finds himself ia the 
worid.* The three beasts who dispute hie way arc the 
mns that most easily beset ue^ Pride, the Lusts of the 
Flesh, and Greed. We are surprised that Misa Rossetti 
should so localize and confine Dante's mftuning ag to 
eipliun them by Florence, Fiance, and Rome. Had he 
written in so narrow a sense as this, it would indeed be 
bard to account for the persistent power of bis poem. 
But it was no political pamphlet that Dante was writing. 
Svi^ettum ett Homo, and it only takes the form of a 
diary by Dante Alighieri because of the intense realism 
of his im^ination, a realism as striking in the Petradiso 
as the Iti/enw, though it takes a difierent shape. Every- 
thing, the most sup^fienBual, presented itself to his 
mind, not as abstract idea, but as visible type. As 
men could once embody a quality of good in a saint and 
tee it, as they even now in moments of heightened {a,n- 
taay or enthusiasm can personilfy their country and 

" than remuned to him an incontestabla eroditian and tbe love of 
■erioue studies. " (Danteetlaphilosaphie catholiqns, p. 112.) Itusad 
that we cannot write Dania AUghierm, S. T. D.! Danta seems to 
Imply tliat he b«g>ui to devote himaelf to PMloaoph; and Tbsology 
■hortly aftai Beatrioe's death. (Convito, Ti. IL a. IS.) He comparaa 
himaelf to one who, " seeking silver, should, witbont meaaiag it, tliid 
gold, wMch an occult canse piesenla to him. Dot perhaps without tha 
divine oonimajid. " Here again apptoently la anallaaioD to his having 
found Wisdom while he songht Learning. He had thought to find 
God in the beauty of hia works, he learned to seek all things inOod. 

* In a more general view, matter, the domain of the aanaes, no 
donbt with a recollectloQ of AtMotle's OXtr. 
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Bpeak of England, France, or America, as if they vera 
real beinga, ao did Dante tiabitually.* He saw all his 
thoi^hta aa distinctly aa the bypoohondiiac Bees his 
black dog, and, as in that, their form and color were 
but the outward form of an inward and spiritual con- 
dition. Whatever subsidiary interpretations the poem 
is capable of, its great and primaty value is aa the auto- 
biography of a human soul, of yonrs and mine, it may 
be, as well as Dante's. In that lie its profoimd mean- 
ing and its permanent force. That an eiile, a proud 
man forced to be dependent, should have found some 
consolation in brooding over the justice of God, weighed 
in such different scales from those of man, in contrast- 
ing the outward prosperity of the sinner with the awful 
spiritual ruin within, is not wonderful, nay, we can con- 
ceive of his sometimes finding the wrath of God sweeter 
than his mercy. But it is wonderAil that out of the 
very wrect of his own life he should have built this 
three-arched bridge, still firm against the wash and 
wear of ages, stretching from the Pit to the Empyrean, 
by which men may pass &om a doubt of God's provi- 
dence to a certainty of his long-sufiering and loving- . 
kindness. 



A tear is enou^ to secure the saving clasp of them.^ 
It cannot be too often repeated that Dante's Other 
World is not in its first conception a place of dqaarted 
spirits. It is the Spiritual World, whereof we become 
denizens by birth and citizens by adoption. It is true 
that for artistic purposes he makes it conform so far as 

* Ab ws hsTB Been, even a sigh becomes Bt, Thie mmkeg one of Uie 
difficulties of traiiBlktJng hii minor poems. The modem mind Ii 
Incapable of thU anbtlst;. 

+ Pnrgatorio, m. 12% 128. 

t Prugatoiio, V. 107. 
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possible with Tulgar precoaceptions, but he himMlf haa 
told us again and again what his real meaning waa. 
Tii^l tells Dante, — 

" ThoD Bbalt bdiold tlie people doloroiu 
Tnio hare foregone tlie good of intellect." * 

The "good of the inteDect," Dante tells us after Aris- 
totle, is Truth-t He says that Virgil has led him 
"through the deep night of the tmlff dead."X Who 
are they 1 Dante bad is mind the saying of the Apostle, 
" to be carnally minded is death." He says : " In man 
to hve is to use reason. Then if living b the being 
of man, to depart from that use is to depart from being, 
and so to be dead. And doth not he depart from the 
use of reason who doth not reason out the object of his 
life 1 " "I say that so vile a peraon is dead, seeming to 
be alive. For we must know that ike vrichd man may 
be called truly dead." " He is dead who follows not the 
teacher. And of such a one some might say, how ia be 
dead and yet goes about ) I answer that the man is 
dead and ihe beast remains." § Accordingly he has put 
living persons in the Inferno, like Frate Alberigo and 
Branca d' Oria, of whom he says with bitter sarcasm 
that he still " eats and drinks and puts on clothes," aa 
if that were his highest ideal of the true ends of life. |[ 
There is a passage in the first canto of the /wftrnoll 
which has been variously interpreted : — 

" Tbe ancient spirits disconsolate 
Who crjr out each one for the wcowf (fenili. " 
Misa Bossetti citee it as an example of what she fblioi- 
tously calls " an ambiguity, not hascy, but prismatic, and 

* Infemo, m. 17, IS (AaiiHoperd«W = throvs tnmj). 

+ Convito, Tr, II. c. 14. 

X Purgatorio, XXIU. 121, 122. 

% ConTito, Tt. TV. o. 7. 

II Inferno, XXXm. 118, et «eq. 

% Inftaw, 1. 116, 117. 
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therefore not really perpleziiig." She givei ns accord- 
ingly our choioe of two Interpretations, " ' each <^ea 
out on occoust of the second death which he is aufFer- 
ing,' and 'each cries out for death to come a second 
time and eaas him of hia sufferings.' " * Buti says : 
" Here one doubts what the author meant by the second 
death, and as for me I think he meant the last damna- 
tion, which ahall bs at the day of judgment, because 
they vould wish through envy that it had already come, 
that they might have more companions, since the first 
death ia the first damnation, when the soul parted from 
the body is condemned to the pains of hell for its sins. 
The second ia when, resuscitated at the judgment day, 
they shall be finally condemned, soul and body together. 
.... It may othervise be understood as annihilation." 
Imola says, " Each would wish to die again, if be could, 
to put an end to hb pain. Do not hold with some who 
think that Dante calls the second death the day of 
judgment,''and then quotes a passage from St. Augustine 
which fovors that view. Fietro di Dante gives us four 
interpretations among which to choose, the first being 
that^ " aUegorically, depraved and vtoiuus men are in a 
certain sense dead in reputation, and this ia the first 
death ; the second is that of the body." This we believe 
to be the true meaning. Dante himself in a letter to 
the "most rascally {scelettUtmii) dwellers in Florence," 
gives us the key ; " but you, transgressors of the laws 
of Ood and man, whom the direful maw of cupidity hath 
enticed not unwilling to every crime, does not the ter- 
ror of the UMTtd death torment you 1 " Their first death 
was in their sins, the second is what they may expect 
from the just vengeance of the Emperor Henry VII. 
The world Dante leads us through is that of his own 
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thon^t, tud it need not nup»e lu thinfbre if we 
meet in it purely imaginary beings litis Tristram * tai 
Renoaid of the olab.f Hu penonali^ ia so stronglj 
marked that it is nothing more than natural that hia 
poem ^oold be interfHvted as if only he uid hii opin- 
ioDB, prejadioe^ or panione were conoemed. He would 
not have been tJie great poet he was if he had not felt 
intensely and humanly, but he oould nevffl* have won 
the ooamopolitan place be holda hod he not known how 
to generalize his apecial experience into something nie> 
diatorial for all of ub. Pietro di Dante in his comment 
on the thirty-first canto of the Purgaiorio says that 
" unless you underBtond hioi and his figures allegori- 
cally, you will be deceived by the bark," and adds that 
our author made his pilgrimage as the representative of 
the rest (m penona etterorvniyX To give hia viaioa 
reality, he has adapted it to the vulgar mythology, but 
to aDderstand it as the author meant, it must be taken 
in the larger sense. To confine it to Florence or to 
Italy is to bani^ it from the sympathies of mankind. 
It was not from the campanile of the Badia that Dante 
got his views of life and man. 

• Infemo, V. 67. 

+ Fuidiio, XVIII. 16. B«Do>ii] ig om of tba beroes (a radelf 
bomoniiu one) in " La Balaille d'All»ch»nn," oa episode of the meas- 
nrelees " Quiliaume d'Oruige." It vae from the graTBS of those sup- 
posed to have been killed in this battle that Dante draws a comparison, 
Infemo, IX. Boccaccio'e camment od this paaaage might have been 
lead to advantage by the French editors of "Alischons." 

f We cite this comment under ita received name, though it Is uncer- 
tain if Pietro vas the author of it. Indeed, we strongly doubt It. 
It ia at least odb of the earliest, for it appears, by the commeut on 
Paradiso, XXVI. , that the greater part of it was written before 1341. 
It ia remarkable for the strictneea vritlt which it holds to the ipiritiu] 
interpretation of the poem, and deserves much more to be called 
Ottimo, than tbs comment which goes by that name. Ita publication 
Is dna to the zeal and liberality of the late Lord Vernon, to whom 
students of Dante are also indebted ira the pandlel-tazt reprint of the 
lou MrlieK editions id Uie Commedia. 
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The relatitta of Dante to litentture is monumental, 
and marks the e& at which the modern begins. He is 
not only the first great poet, but the first great prose 
writer who used a language not yet subdued to literoi- 
ture, who used it moreover for acientifio and metaphys- 
ical discussion, thus giving an incalculable impulse to 
the culture of his countrymen by making the laity free 
of what had hitherto been the exclusive guild of clerks.* 
Whatever poetiy had preceded him, whether in the 
Romance or Teutonic tcngues, is interesting mainly for 
its simplicity without forethought, or, as in the TVifte- 
lungmi, for a kind of savage grandeur that rouses the 
sympathy of whatever of the natural man is dormant 
in us. But it shows no trace of the creative faculty 
either in unity of purpose or style, the proper charac- 
terieticB of literature. If it have the charm of wanting 
artifice, it has not the higher charm of art. We are in 
the realm of chaos and chance, nebular, with phosphor- 
escent gleams here and there, star-stuff, but imcondensed 
in stars. The Nihelungen is not without far-reaching 
hints and forebodings of something finer than we find 
in it, but they are a glamour from the vague dark- 
ness which encircles it, like the whisper of the sea 
upon an unknown store at night, powerful only over 
the more vulgar side of the imagination, and leaving no 
thought, scarce even any image (at least of beauty) be- 
hind them. Such poems are the amours, not the last- 
ing friendships and possessions of the mind. They 
thrill and cannot satisfy. 

• Sm Wcgele, (tit atpra, p. 174, et seq. Tho best sndyBiB of Danta's 
opinions we liavp ever met with ia Emil Rath'B " Stodien Uber Dante 
AligMeri," Tubingen, 1853. Unhappily it wants an index, and accord- 
ingly loses a great part of its naefulness for those not already familiar 
with the subject. Kor are Ita references nfficlently eiact. We alwayi 
respect Dr. Buth's opinions, if we do not wholly accept them, for 
they are all the reanlts of orlgitial and Biddaans study. 
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But Dante is not merely tbe fbunder of modern liter- 
ature. He would have been that if hrf had never writ- 
tan anything more than hia Camoni, which for el^ance, 
variety of riiythm, and fervor of sentiment were some- 
thing altogether new. Thej are of a higher mood than 
any other poents of the same style in their own lan- 
guage, or-indeed in any other. In beauty of phrase and 
subdety of analogy they remind one of some of the 
Greek tragic cboruses. We are constantly moved in 
them by a nobleness of tone, whose absence in many 
admired lyrics of the kind is poorly supplied by con- 
ceits. So perfect is Dante's mastery of his material, 
that in compositions, as he himself has shown, so artifi- 
cial,* the form seems rather organic than mechanical, 
which cannot be said of the best of the Provencal poets 
who led the way in this kind. Dante's sonnets also 
have a grace and tenderness which have been seldom 
matched. His lyrical excellence would have got him 
into the Collections, and he would have made here and 
there an enthusiast as Donne does in English, but his 
great claim to remembrance is not merely Italian. It 
is that he was the first Christian poet, in any proper 
sense of the word, the first who so subdued dogma to 
the uses of plastic imagination as to make something 
that is still poetry of the highest order ai^r it htis suf- 
fered the disenchantment inevitable in the moat perfect 
translation. Verses of the kind usually called eacred 

• 9e8 the socond book of tha De Vulgarf Eioqnio. The only other 
ItHlian poet who reminds as of Dante in enBtaiced dignity ia Gnido 
Quinlcelll Dante eBteeroed him highly, calls him mailmns in the De 
VnlgBri Elloqmo, and "the father of me and of my betters," in the 
XXVI. Purgatorio. See eoine eiceUent BpecimeDS of him in Mr. D. O. 
Boasetti'a remarkable Totume of translations fVom the early Italian 
poeta. Hr. Rosaetti would do a real and lasting servii^ to literatura 
by employing hia BtngnlBr gill in putting Dante's minor poems into 
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(reminding one of the adjective's double meaning) had 
been vritten before his time in the vulgar tongue, — 
Buoh verses as remain inviohibly sacred in the volume! 
of specimens, looked at with distant reverence by the 
pious, and with fiir other feelings by the profane reader. 
There were cycles of poems in which the physical con- 
flict between Christianity imd Paganism* furnished the 
subject, but in which the theological views of the au- 
thors, whether doctrinal or historical, could hardly be 
reconciled with any system of religion ancient or mod- 
em. There were Church legends of sainte and martyrs 
versified, fit certunly to make any other fbrm of mar- 
tyrdom seem amiable to thoae who heard them, and to 
suggest palliative thoughts about Diocletian. Finally, 
there were the romances of Arthur and his knights, 
which later, by means of allegory, contrived to be both 
entertaining and edifying ; every one who listened to 
them paying the minstrel his money, and having his 
choice whether be would take them as song or senuou. 
In the heroes of some of these certain Christian virtues 
were typified, and around a few of them, as the Holy 
Orail, a perfome yet lingers of cloistered piety and with- 
drawal. Wolfram von Eschenbach, indeed, has divided 
his Pariivai into three books, of Simplicity, Doubt, and 
Healing, which has led Gervtnus to trace a not alto- 
gether fanciAil anali^y between that poem and the 
Divina Commedia. The doughty old poet, who lays of 
himself, — 

" Of Bong I have arane alight control, 
Bnt deem hsr of a feeble aoul 
That doth not love mj naked Bword 
Above my sweetest lyric word," 

tells ns that his subject is the choice between good and 

evil; 
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" WhoM wml takes UntTnth rot it* bfU* 
And a«ts himself on Evil's eidc^ 
Cbooeee the Black, and anre It is 
His path leada down to the abfia | 
But he who doth hia Datura fesd 
WUli Bteadfostness and loyml deed 
Lies open to the heavenly light 
And takea his poitlon with the WUt*." 

But WoUhun's poom has no if tteoi, uid ehowB good 
feeling rather than settled oonviotion. Above all it is 
wandering (as he himself confessea), and altogether 
wants any oontrolling purpose. But to whatever extent 
Christianity had insinuated itself into and colored Eu- 
ropean literature, it was mainly as mythology. The 
GfariBtian idea had never yet incorporated itself. It 
waa to make its avatar in Dante. To understand fully 
what he aocomplished we must form some conception of 
what is meant by the Christian idea. To bring it into 
fuller relief, let us contrast it with the Greek idea aa it 
appears in poetry ; for we are not dealing with a ques- 
tion of theology bo mach as with one <^ teathetica. 

Greek art at its highest point is doubtless the most 
perfect that we know. But its circle of motives waa 
essentially limited ; and the Greek drama in its passioo, 
its pathos, and its humor is primarily Greek, and secon- 
darily human. Its tragedy chooses its actors from cer- 
tain heroic families, and finds its springs of pity and 
terror in physical suffering and worldly misfortune. Its 
best examples, like the Anti^fyrte, illustrate a single duty, 
OT, like the Hippolytu», a single pasaion, on which, aa on 
a pivot, the chief character, statuesquely simple in its 
details, revolves as pieces of eoulptore are sometimes 
made to do, displaying ita different sides in one invaria- 
ble light. The general impreswiHi left on the mind (aud 
titia is apt to be a truer one than any drawn from single 
examples) ia that the duty is one which is owed to cus- 
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torn, that the paesioa leada to a hreach of some convra- 
tion settled by common conaont," and acoordin^y it in 
an outraged society whose figure looms in the back- 
ground, rather than an offended Ood. At most it vas 
one god of many, and meanwhile another might be 
friendly. In the Greek epic, the goda are partisans, 
they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for their can- 
didates. The tacit admission of a revealed code of mor- 
als wrought a great change. The complexity and range 
of passion is vastly increased 'when the offence is at once 
both crime and sin, a wrong done against .order and 
against conscience at the same time. The relation of 
the Greek Tragedy to the higher powers is chiefly an- 
tagonistic, struggle gainst an implacable destiny, sub- 
lime struggle, and of heroes, but sure of defeat at last. 
And that defeat is final. Grand figures are those it ex- 
hibits to us, in some respects unequalled, and in their 
severe simplicity they compare with modem poetry as 
sculpture with painting. Considered merely as voriu 
of art, these products of the Greek imagination satisfy 
our highest conception of form. They suggest inevi- 
tably a feeling of perfect completeuess, isolation, and 
independence, of something rounded and finished in 
itself The secret of those old shapeia died with them ; 
their wand is broken, their book suuk deeper than ever 
plummet sounded. The type of their work is the Greek 
Temple, which leaves nothing to hope for in unity and 
perfection of design, in harmony and subordination of 
parts, and in entireuesa of impression. But in this 
eestbetic completeness it enda It rests solidly and 
complacently on the earth, and the mind rests there 
with it. 

■ Duite it sn uicinnt in this Kttpatt at in many othera, bnt Hm dif- 
fcrmce is that with liim Boaiet; is something divinely onlained. H« 
follows Aristotle pretty closely, bnt on his own thecsy crime ind lin 
aie ideuUcaL 
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Now the Christian idea has to do with the human 
Bonl, which ChriBtianity may be almost said to have in- 
vented. While aQ Paganism represents a few pre-emi- 
nent families, the founders of dynasties or anceston of 
races, as of kin with the gods, Chriatianity makes every 
pedigree end in Deity, makes monarch and slave the 
children of one God. Its heroes struggle not against, 
but upward and onward toward, the higher ponera who 
are olwaya on their side. Its highest conception of 
beauty is not {esthetic, but moral. With it prosperity 
and adversity have exchanged meanings. It finds ene- 
mies in those worldly good-fortunes where Pagan and 
even Hebrew literature saw the highest blessing, and in* 
vincible allies in sorrow, poverty, humbleness of station, 
whore the former world recognized only implacable foes. 
While it utterly abolished all boundary lines of race or 
country and made mankind unitary, its hero is always 
the individual man whoever and wherever he may be. 
Above all, an entirely new conception of the Infinite 
and of man's relation to it came in with Christianity. 
That, and not the finite, is always the background, con- 
sciously or not. It changed the scene of the last act of 
every drama to the next world. Endless aspiration of 
all the faculties became thus the ideal of Christian life, 
and to express it more or less perfectly the ideal of 
essentially Christian art. It was this which the Middle 
Ages instinctively typified in the Gothic cathedral, — 
no accidental growth, but the visible symbol of an in- 
ward fiiith, — which soars forever upward, and yearns 
toward heaven like a martyr-flame suddenly turned to 
stone. 

It ia not without significance that Goethe, who, like 
Dante, also absorbed and represented the tendency and 
spirit of his age, should, during his youth and while 
Europe was alive with the moral and inteUeotual longing 
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iriiioh preluded the Frmoh S«volutii»i, tutve loved the 
Gothic anthitectnre. It is no lesa significant that in 
the period of raaction toward more positive thought 
which followed, he should hare prefeired the Greek. 
His greatest poem, conoeived dmii^ the former wn, is 
Gothic. Dante, endeavoring to conform himself to lit- 
erary tradition, began to write the Ditnna Commedia in 
Latin, and had elabotuted several cantos of it in that 
dead and intractable material But that poetic instinct, 
which is never the instinct of an individual, hut of his 
age, could not so be satisfied, and leaving the dassio 
structure he had begun to stand as a monument of 
foilure, he completed his work in Italian. Instead of 
endeavoring to manufacture a great poem out of what 
was foreign and artificial, he let the poem make itself 
out of him. The epic which he wished to write in the 
universal language of scholars, and which might have 
bad its ten lines in the history of literature, would sing 
itself in provincial Tuscan, and turns out to be written 
in the universal dialect of mankind. Thus all great 
poets have been in a oertain sense provincial, — Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Bums, Scott in the " Heart 
of Midlothian " and " Bride of Lammermoor," — because 
the office of the poet is always vicarious, because noth- 
ing that has not been living experience can become liv- 
ing expression, because the collective thought, the fiiith, 
the desire of a nation or a race, is the cumulative result 
of many ages, is something organic, and ia wiser and 
stronger than any single person, and will make a great 
statesman or a great poet out of any man who can en- 
tirely surrender himself to it 

As the Gothic cathedral, then, is the type of the 
Christian idea, so is it also of Dante's poem. And as 
that in its artistic unity is but the completed thought 
.of a single architect, which ^et oould never have boen 
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realued except oat of tbe fiudi and by the ooatribntioiiB 
of an entire people, wboK beliefb and lupentitiona^ 
wtiOB6 imngimdjnn nnd &DOy, find expression in its 
gtatu«8 and its oairii^s, its otilm saints and mBrtyri 
now at rest fiH^rer in the seclusion of their canopied 
niches, and its wanton grotasques thrusting themselTea 
fbrtb from ereiy pinnacle and gargojle, so in Daote^ 
poem, while it is as personal and peculiar as if it were 
hia private journal sad autobit^raphy, we can jet read 
the diary and the autobiography of the thirteenth oen- 
tury and of the Italian people. Complete and hannoni- 
ouB in design as his work is, it is yet no Pagan temple 
enshrining a type of the hnman made divine by triumph 
of corporeal beauty ; it is not a private chapel housing 
a single saint and dedicate to one chosen bloom of 
Christian piety or devotion ; it is truly a caUiedral, over 
whose high altar bangs the emblem of suffering, o( tha 
Divine made human to teach the beauty of adversity, 
the etemtU presence of the spiritual, not overhanging 
and threatening, but informing and sustaining Uie ma- 
terial. In this cathedral of Dante's there are aide-chap- 
els as is fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and per- 
fections ; but the great impression of its leading tbou^t 
is that of aspiration, for ever and ever. In the three 
divisions of the poem we may traoe something more than 
a ftincied analogy with a Christian basilica. There ia 
first the ethnic forecourt, then the purgatorial middle- 
space, and last the holy of holies dedicated to the eter- 
nal presence of the mediatorial God. 

But what gives Dante's poem a peculiar claim to tha 
title tf the first Christian poem is not merely its doc- 
trinal truth or its Christian mythology, but the fact 
that the scene of it is laid, not in this world, but in the 
Boulofman; that it is the allegory of a human life, 
and therefore universal in its signifioauoe and ita appli- 
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cation. The geoiua of Dante has givea t« it evich a 
self-subeietent reality, that one almost geta to feel aa 
if the chief value of contemporary Italian histoiy bad 
been to furnish it with explanatory foot-notes, and the 
age in which it was written assumes towards it the 
place of a satellite. Ftn- Italy, Dante is the thirteenth 
centui^. 

&[ost men make the voyage of life as if ^ey carried 
sealed orders which they were not to open till they 
were fairly in mid-ocean. But Dante had made np his 
mind as to the true purpose and meaning of our exist- 
ence in this world, shortly after he had passed bis 
twenty-fifth year. He bad already conceived the sys- 
tem about which es a connecting thread the whole 
experience of his life, the whole result of his studies, 
was to cluster in imperishable crystals. The comer- 
stone of his system was the Freedom of the WiU (in 
other words, the right of private judgment with the 
condition of accountability), which Beatrice calls the 
" noble virtue." • As to every man is offered his choice 
between good and evil, and aa, even Tipon the root (rf 
a natiure originally evil a habit of virtue may be en- 
grafted.t no man is excused. "All hope abandon ye 
who enter in," for they have thrown away reason which 
is the good of the intellect, " and it seems to me no 
less a marvel to bring back to reason bim in whom 
it is wholly spent than to bring back to life him who 

• Pnrgatorio, XVIII. 78. He definas it intheDe Monttrcliia(Lib, I. 
§ 14). Among other things he calla it " the first begiimii^ of oni 
liberty." Paradiro, V. 1», 20, he calls it " the graatest gift that in hij 
laigess Ood oreatii^ made." " Dico quod jndicinm medium est «!>- 
prdiensionis et appetitns." {De Monarchia, abi tapra.} 

" Bl«bt md wnmg, 
BetweeD wIwh endleu J&r Jastica resldo.' 

TtoOmi and Onalda. 
i Conrito, TSr. IV. c 22. 
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has been four days in the tomb."* As a guide of 
the will in civil f^ain the Emperor ; in spiritual, the 
Pope.t Dante ia not one of those reformerB who would 
aBSume the office of God to "make all things new." 
He knew the power of traditioD and habit, and wished 
to utilize it for his purpose. He found the Empire and 
the Papacy already existing, but both needing reforma- 
tion that they might serre the ends of their original 
institution. Bad leadership was to blame ; men fit to 
gird on the sword had been turned into priests, and 
good preachers spoiled to make bad kings.f The spirit- 
ual had usurped to itself the pren^tives of the tem- 
poral power. 

" Rmne, tlint raronned the world, accnatomed wu 
Two luns to hive which one rood and the other. 
Of God end of the world, mads niRnifest. 
One has the otler qnenohed, end to the croiier 
The aword is joined, and ill beseameth it. 



Because, being joined one feareth not the other."g 
Both powers held their authority directly from God, 
" not so, however, that the Roman Prince is not in 
some things subject to the Roman Pontiff, since that 
human felicity [to be attained only by peace, justice, 
and good gOTomment, possible only under a single 
ruler] is in some sort ordained to the end of immortal 
fehcity. Let Cssar use that reverence toward Peter 
which a firat-bom son ought to use toward a father ; 
that, shone upon by the light of paternal grace, he may 

• Convito, Tr. IV. c 7. " Qni descenderit ad inferos, non aocen- 
det" JobviLB. 

f Bat it may be inferrod that he pat tlie interesta of mankhid above 
both . " For citizens," he says, " exist not for the sake of consnla, 
nor the people for the sake ot the king, bnt, on the contrarj', consnla 
for the sake of citizens, and the king for the sake of the people." 

t Panutiso, VIII. liB, 1«. 

g Pnigatoiio, XVI. 106-112. 
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more powerfully illumine the orb of earth orer WhitA 
he IB Bet by him alone nho m tha mler of ell things 
Bpirituol ftnd tempoiKl." * As to the fatal glfl of Con- 
Btftntine, Dante demcMiatrates that an Emperor could not 
alienate vhat he held only in trust ; but if he made the 
gift, the Pope ihould hold it as a feudatory of the 
Empire, fcv the benefit, hoTrever, of Cbrist's poor.f 
Dante is always careful to distinguieh betwe«i the 
Papacy and the Pope. He prophesies for Boniiace 
VIIL a place in hell,| but ai^owledgee him as the 
Vioar of Christ, goes so far even as to denounce the out- 
rage of Guillaume de Nogaret at An^;iii as done to the 
Saviour himself. § But in the Spiritual World Dtmte 
acknowledges no such supremacy, and, when he would 
have fallen on his knees before Adrian V., is rebuked by 
him in a quotation from the Apocalypse : — 



So impartial was this man whose great work is bo often 
represented aa a kind of bag in which he secreted the 
gsJl of personal prejudice, ho truly Catholic is he, that 
both parties find their arsenal in him. The Bomaniat 
proves his soundness in doctiine, the anti-Ronumict 
claims him as the first Protestant ; the Uaminist and 

• De Monarehla, g uU. 

+ DeMonaroIiia, Lib.nl.9iO. " Poterat lamen Imperator in pstro- 
clniran Ecclesiie patrimooium et alia dfipiitare immoto semper «nperi- 
ori dominio imjnB nnitas divialo non padtar. Potorat et Viettrine IW 
redpera, hod tanquam possessor, ned tanquam ftuctunm pro Ecclesia 
proque Christi panpwibui diepensator." Ho tells ns that St. Dominic 
did not ask for the tithes which belong to tha poorof Go4 (Paradise, 
XII. 98, W.J "Let Ihemrenini whence they came," he sajs (De Mo- 
Barchia, Lib. II. g 10) ; " Uie; came well, let them return ill, for thejr 
were well given and ill hdd." 

t Inferao, XIX. 63 1 Pamdiso, XXX. 1*6-148. 

g PnrBatorio, XX. 86-82. 

I Pn^EBtodo, SIX. 1S4, 136. 
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the ImpenatiBt can alike qiiot« him for thMr purpoae. 
. Dante's ardent oonTiction would Dot let him see that 
both ChoToh and Empire were on the wane. If an 
ugly Huspioion of thia would finroe itself upon him, 
perhaps he only olmig to both the more tenaciously ; 
but he was no blind fheorigt. He would reform the 
Church through the Church, and is leu anxious for 
ItaUan independence than for Italian good government 
uuder an Emperor fWim Oermauy ratJier than from 
Utopia. 

The Papacy wae a ueceasary part of Dante's system, 
as a supplement to the Empire, whioh we strongly in- 
cline to believe was always foremost in his mind. In a 
passage already quoted, he says that "the soil where 
Rome sits is worthy beyond what men preach and 
admit," that is, as the birthj^aoe of the Empire. Both 
in the Convito and the De M<marckia he affirms that 
the course of Roman history was proTidentially guided 
from the first. Rome was founded in the same year 
that brought into tiie world David, ancestor of the 
Redeems aft«T the flesh. St. Augustine stud that "God 
showed in the most opulent and illustrious Empire of 
the Romans how much the civil virtues might avail 
even without true religion, that it might be understood 
how, this added, men became citizens of another city 
whose king is truth, whose law charity, and whose 
measure eternity." Dante goes further than this. Ho 
makes the Romans as well as the Jevre a chosen people, 
the one as founders of civil society, the other as de- 
poaitariea of the true iaith.* One side of Dante's mind 

* T\uM results from Vbx wliols conne of Ma irgnment in the ncond 
book of De Monikrcbia, nnd in tbe VI. ParsdiBO he calli tiie Bo- 
man eagla "the bird of God " and " the scutcheon of Ood." Wa mnst 
remember Hat with Dante Ood is slwajs the " Emperor of Heaven," 
the barona of whose court are the ApMtUs. <PttradiB0, XXIV. 116 ; 
lb., XXV. 17.) 
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was so practical and positive, and his pride in tlie 
Romans so iotenBO,* that he Bometimee seems to r^ard 
their mission as the higher of the two. Without peace, 
which only good government could give, mankind could 
not arrive at the highest virtue, whether of the active 
or contemplative life. "And since what is true of the 
part is true of the whole, and it happens in the par- 
ticular man that by sitting quietly he is perfected in 
prudence and wisdom, it is clear tJiat the human race 
in the quiet or tranquiUity of peace ia most freely and 
easily disposed for its proper work which is almost di- 
vine, as it is written, ' Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels.' + Whence it is manifest that univer- 
sal peace is the beat of those things which are ordwned 
for our beatitude. Hence it is that not riches, not 
pleasures, not honors, not length of life, not health, not 
strength, not comeliness, was sung to the shepherds from 
on high, but peace." } It was Dante's experience of the 
confusion of Italy, where 

Of those whom 01 

that suggested the thought of a universal umpire, for 
that, after all, was to be the chief function of his Em- 
peror. He was too wise to insist on a uniformity of 
political institutions a priori, \\ for he seems to have 

■ Santfl aerma to imply (though hia name he Oennan) that he van 
of Roman descent. He maltea the original inhabitants of Florence 
(lafemo, XV. 77, 78) of Bomui seed ; and Cacciaguida, ohea asked 
by him about his ancestry, malcea no more definite answer than that 
their dwelling waa in the moat ancient part of the city. (Paradieo, 
XVI. iO.) 

■(■ Man was created, according to Dants (Convito, Tr. II. c 6), to 
supply the place of ttie fallen angela, and ia in a aenae auperiorto th« 
aogela, inasmuch as he has TeasoD, whicli they do not need. 

X Dc Monarchia, Ub. I. § 5. 

g Pufgatorio, VI. 83, 84. 

H De Monarchia, Lib. L 1 18. 
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divined that the BnreBt stay of order, as of practical wie- 
dom, is habit^ which is a growth, and cannot be made off- 
hand. He believed with Aristotle that vigorous minds 
were intended by nature to rule,' and that certain races, 
like certain men, are bom to leadership.t He calls de- 
mocracies, oligarchies, and petty princedoms (fyramnidta) 
" oblique policies which drive the human race to slavery, 
as is patent in all of them to one who reasons." { He 
has nothing but pity for mankind when it has become a 
many-headed beast, "despising the higher intellect ir- 
refragable in reason, the lower which hath the face of 
experience."§ He had no faith in a turbulent equality 
asserting the divine right of I'm at good at you. He 
thought it fetal to all discipline; "The confounding of 
persons hath ever been the beginning of sickness in the 
state." II It is the same thought which Shakespeare 
pnts in the mouth of Ulysses : — 

" D%i«e being vizud«d. 

The nnirortblast shovB ita feirif in the mwk. 

When degree Is shsked. 

Which ia the ladder toall high deslgiu, 
Hie enterprise ia aick." IT 

Tet no one can read Dante without feeling that he had 
a high sense of the worth of freedom, whether in thought 
or government. He represents, indeed, the very object 
of his journey through the triple realm of shades as a 
search after liberiiy.** But it must not be that scram- 
ble after undefined and indefinable rights which ends 
always in despotism, equally degrading whether crowned 
with a rod cap or an imperial diadem. His theoiy of 

• Db MoumhU, Lib. I. 8 6. 
t De MonarcMa, Lib. 11. % 7. 
B Pragatorio, XVI. 67, 68. 
Y "Troiitu and CK<<elda," Act I. b. 8. The whole speech is verj 
remarkable both in thongbt and phrase. 
•• Pnrgatorio, L 71. 
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liberty has for its coTner-^tone the Freedom of the Will, 
and the will is free only whea the judgment wholly oon- 
trols the appetite.* On such a btue evm ft ^rtKxmof 
may test eecure, and on such alone. 

Rome was always the central point of Dante'a speon^ 
latien. A afaadow of her old sovweign^ was stiU left 
her in the primacy of tiie Church, to which unity of feith 
was essentiaL He accordingly has no sympathy with 
heretics of whatever kind. He puts the ex-ls^ubadour 
Bishop of Marseilles, chief instigator of the horrors of 
Provence, in paradise.t The Church is infallible in 
spiritual matters, but this is an affair of outward dis- 
cipline merely, and means the Church as a form of pol- 
ity. Unity was Daute'e leading doctrine, and therefore 
he puts Mahomet uiumg the schismatics, not because he 
divided the Church, but the &ith.t Dante's Church waa 
of this world, but he surely believed ia another aad 
spiritual on& It has been questioned whether he was 
orthodox or not. There can be no doubt of it so fiir 
as outward assent and conformity are concerned, which 
he would practice himself and enforce upon others as 
the first postulate of order, the prerequisite for all hap- 
piness in this life. In regard to the Visible Ctmrch he 
was a reformer, but no revolutionist ; it is sheer igno- 
rance to apeak of him as if there wore anything new or 
esceptional in hia denunciation of the corruptions of 
the clergy. They were the commonplaces <^ the age, 
nor were they confined to laymen.^ To the absoluba 
authority of the Church Dante admitted some esoep- 
tions. He denies that the supreme Pontiff has the ua- 



• De MansnbU, Ub. I. g 14 -f- Pnradiso, IX. 

* Menio, XXXVIII. ; Pnrgatorio, XSXIL 

g Sw t)>B poMiw ol Walter Hapes (who waa Archdeacon of Oxfacd); 
the " Bible Oniot," and the " BiUe tu saignor da Bar2e," Barbaauk 
nndMioii, U. 
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limited power of tending tmd loosing elaimed fbr him. 
" Otherwise he might ftboolye me impenitent, which Ood 
himself could not do^" • 

at thetn ii Dot bo lost 

11." + 

Nor does the saoredneaa of the office extend to him who 
ohances to hold it. Philip the Fair himself could hard- 
ly treat Bont&oe VIII. worse than he. With wonder- 
fill audacity, he declares the Papal throne vacant by 
the mouth of Saint Peter bimself.J Even if his theoij 
of a dual government were not in question, Dants must 
have been very cautious in meddling with the Church. 
It was not an age that stood much upos ceremony. He 
himself tells us he had seen men burned alive, and the 
author of the Otiinu) Comento says : " I the writer saw 
followers of his [Fra Doloino] burned at Padua to the 
number of twenty-two togetbor."5 Gearly, in such a 
time as this, one must not make " the veil of the myi- 
tfirious verse" too thin.|| 

In the aflairs tX this life Dante was, as we have sud, 
supremely practical, and be makes prudence the chief 
of the cardinal virtues. % He has made up his mind to 
take things 'as th^ eome, and to do at Rome as the 
Bomans do. 



In the world of thought it was otherwise, and here 
Dante's doctrine, if not precisely esoteric, was certainly 
not that of his day, and must be gathered from hints 

• D« Honarchla, Ub. ni. { S. 

+ Pnrgatorio, m. 183, 134 

t PiradiM, XXVII. as. 

{ Pa^storio, XXVU. IS ; Ottimo, Isfemo, XXVUL fiS. 

I InTemo, IX. 63 ; Psigatorio, Vm. 30; 

1 PniStieria, ZXIX. 131, 132. 

••Infemo, XXn. 18, 14. 
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rather than direct statements. The general notion -of 
Qod was Btill (perhaps is largely even now) of a pnmn- 
oial, one might almoet say a denominattonal, Deity. 
The popular poets always represent Macon, Apolin, Ter- 
vagant, and the rest as quaai-deities unable to resist 
the superior strength of the Christian God. The Pay- 
nim answers the arguments of his would-be converters 
with the taunt that he would never worship a divinity 
who could not save himself from being done ignomin- 
ioualy to death. Dante evidently waa not satisfied with 
the narrow conception which hmita the interest of the 
Deity to the af^rs of Jews and Christiana. That say- 
ing of Saint Paul, " Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you," had perhaps influenced 
him, but his belief in the divine miaaion of the Boman 
people probably was oonolusive. " The Roman Empire 
had the help of miracles in perfecting itself," he says, 
and then enumerates some of them. The first is that 
" under Numa Pompilius, the second king of the Romans, 
when he was sacrificing accordii^ to the rite of the Ceit- 
tiles, a shield fell from heaven into the city chosen of 
God." " In the ConvUo we find " Virgil apeaking in 
the person of God," and .ilacua " wisely having recourse 
to God," the god being Jupiter. + Ephialtes is punished 
in hell for rebellion against "the Supreme Jovo,"J and, 
that there may be no misunderstanding, Dante elsewhere 
invokes the 

" Jove SnpremB, 
Who upon earth for oa wut cradfied. " 5 

It is noticeable also that Dante, with evident design, 

• De MonareMs, lib. II. } 4. 

t Conrilo, Tr. IV. c * ; lb., c. 27 ; MasiA, I. 178, 178 ; Orid'e 
Met, vn. 

i lofemo, XXJI. 92. 

{ PoTgatorio, VL lis, IIS. Fold, not nndentandiog, hw pnodied 
Qua. ("Uonpmt«,"CuitoII.>t. 1.) 
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oonstantly alternates examples drawn from Christian and 
Pagan tradition or mythology.* He had oonceired a 
unity in the human race, all of whose branches had 
worshipped the same God under diven names Eind as- 
pects, had arrived at the same truth by different roads. 
We cannot nnderstand a passage in the twenty-siitfa 
Paraduo, where Dante inquires of Adam concerning the 
names of God, except as a hint that the Chosen People 
had done in this thing even as the Gentiles did.t It 
is true that he puts all Pagans in Limbo, " where with- 
out hope they live in longing," and that he makes bap- 
tism essential to salvation. % But it is noticeable that 
bis Limbo is the Elysium of Virgil, and that he particu- 
larizes Adam, N^oah, Moses, Abraham, David, and others 
as prisoners there with the rest till the descent of Christ 
into helL § But were they altogether without hope 1 
and did baptism mean an immersion of the body or a 
purification of the soul % The state of the heathen after 
death had evidently been to Dante one of those doubts 
that spring up at the foot of every truth. In the Le 
Monarehia he says: "There are some judgments of 
God to which, though human reason cannot attain by 
its own strength, yet is it lifted to them by the help of 
faith and of those things which are said to ns in Holy 
Writ, — as to this, that no one, however perfect in the 

• See, for eiample, Porgatorio, XX. 100-117. 

■{■ We believe that Dante, Uiongh he did not nnderaUnd Greek, 
knew Bometlung of Hebrew. He wonld have been likel; to study it es 
the Bsered langoige, and opportmiities of profiting b; Uie help of 
leamed Java could not have been wantitig to hia in hi» wanderings, 
lu the above-cited passage some of the beat teita read It' o^ipeUava, 
and otliers Utt i app^^sta. Ood was called I (the Jt in Jehovah) or 
()ne, and afterwards £1, — the strong, — an epithet given to many 
goda. Whichever leading we adopt, the measing and the inference 
from it are the same. 

t Infamo, IV. 

S Dtute'B " Limbo," oinnme, lithe older "LimbiiaPatmm.'' 
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moral uid intelleetual Tlrtnea botli u & habit [of the 
mind] and in practice, can be htved without laith, it be- 
ing gnuited that he ahall uerer have befu^ anythmg 
oonceming Christ ; for tbe unaided reaaon of man can- 
not look upon this as just ; neverthelesa, with the help 
of faith, it can."* But faith, it should Eieem, was long 
in lifting Dante to thia height ; for in the nineteenth 
canto of the Paradito, which must have been written 
maay y eara after the passage just eited, the doubt recurs 
again, and we are told that it waa "a cavern," ooncem- 
ing which he had "made frequent queBtiooii^." The 
answer is given here : — - 

" Truly to Mm who with me snbtiliies, 
^n iKt Scripltirt mtre not over jfon, 
For doubting there were marrelloiu occauon." 
But what Scripture! Dante seems cautious, tefia us 
tliat the eternal judgments are above our comprehen- 
uon, postponee the answer, and when it comes, puts aa 
orthodox prophjlaotic before it : — 

" Unto this Idngdom never 
Ascended one who hod not faith in Christ 
Before or dnce he to the tree was Bailed. 
Bnt look thon, many crjHi^ ore, 'CArM, ClrM." 
Who at ih«jiidgn*nt ihaS be far ka neor 
To him lAm tome tAaU be icho hnae nol ChiiiL" 
There is, then, some hope for the man bom on the 
bank of Indus who has never heard of Christ t Dante 
is still oautiouB, but answers the question indirectly in 
the next canto by putting the Trojan Kiphens among 
the bleesed : — 

" Who would believe, down In the emmt world. 
That e'er the Trajan Riphena in this ronad 
Could he the fifth one of these holf lights ? 
Vow knoweth he enough of what the woiU 
Era not the power to see of grace divine, 
Althongh Aw sight ma; not discern the bottom." 

• De HraaniUa, Uh. IL | a 
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Then be Beeam to beaitBte a^a, biogs in the Chuidi 
legmd of Trajan brought back to life by the prayers of 
Cb«goT7 ths Great that he might be converted ; and 
a£Ux an interHt of fifty lines tells us how Riphetu was 
saved:-^ 

"The otha one, through grace that from aa deep 
A fomtt^n mjlfi that never hath ths eye 
Of any crwtarb reached Ita primal vmre. 
Set all his lore below on righteousness ; 
Wherefore from grace to grace did Qod nneltm 
His eye to Oia redemption yet to be. 
Whence he believed therein, and sofFered not 
Prom that day forth the atench of Paganimn, 
And h« ffipifred therefor the folk perrsme. 
Thme maUens three, whom at tlie rl^l-hand wheal ■ 
Thoa didst behold, were nnto him for bapldsm 
More than a thonaand yeaia before baptizing." 

If the reader recall a paasage already quoted firom the 
ConvUo,f he will perhaps think with us that the gate 
of Danto's lAmAo is left ajar even For the ancient phi- 
losopher to slip out. The divine judgments are still 
inscrutable, and the ways of Clod past finding out, bat 
fiuth would seem to have led Dante at last to a more 
merciful solution of his doubt than he had reached 
when he wrote the Lt Momxrdda. It is always human> 
izing to see how the moat rigid creed is made to bend 
before the kindlier instincts of the heart. The stem 
Dante thinks none beyond hope save those who are dead 
in siUy and have made evil their good. Bat we are by 
no meaas' sure that he is not right in iosisting rather on 
the implacable severity of the law than on the possible 
rel«iting of the Jndge. Eljact justice is commonly 
more merciful in the long run t^an pity, ibr it tends to 

• Faith, Hope, and Charity. (Pnrgatorio, XXIX. 121,) Mr. Lon^ 
lUlotr ha> translated the last verse literally. The meaning \», 
''■bre ami a tlHHUuid yean ere bepasni «■■." 
f In whldi 1^ MlatdiJ ANMm ismentlaiM^ 
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foster in meii those stronger qualities which make them 
good citizens, an object second only with the Roman- 
minded Dante to that of making them spiritually re- 
generate, nay, perhaps even more important as a neces- 
sary preliminary to it The inscription over the gate 
of hell tells ua that the terms on which we receive the 
trust of life were fixed by the Divine Power (which 
oon what it wills), and are therefore unchangeable ; by 
the Highest Wisdom, and therefore for onr truest good ; 
by the Primal Love, and therefore the kindest These 
are the three attributes of that jiistice which moved 
the maker of them. Dante is no harsher than esperi- 
ence, which always exacts the uttermost ferthing ; no 
more inexorable than conscience, which never forgives 
nor forgets. No teaching is truer or more continually 
needful than that the stains of the soul are ineffaceable, 
and that though their growth may he arrested, their 
nature is to spread insidiously till they have brought all 
to their own color. Evil is a far more cunning and per- 
severing propagandist than Good, for it haa no inward 
strength, and is driven to seek countenance and sympa- 
thy. It must have company, for it cannot bear to be 
alone in the dark, while 

" VirtuB am sea to do wtat Virtue would 
By lier own radiant light." 

There is <me other point which we will dwell on for a 
moment aa bearing on the question of Dante's ortho' 
doxy. Hb nature was one in whioh, as in Swedenborg's, 
a clear practical understanding was continoally streamed 
over by the northern hghts of mysticism, through which 
the familiar atars shine with a softened and more spirit- 
ual lustre. Nothing is more interesting than the way 
in which the two qualities of his mind alternate, and 
indeed play into each other, tingeing his iDatter-of-&ct 
sometimes with unexpected glows of fancy, sometimes 
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giving an almost geometrical precision to his most mys- 
tical vieionB. In his letter to Can Qrande he Bays : " It 
behoovee not those to whom it is giiea to know what is 
best in us to follow the footprints of the herd ; much 
rather are they bound to oppose its wanderings. For 
the TigOTOua in intellect and reason, endowed with a 
certain divine liberty, are constrained by no customs. 
Nor is it wonderful, since they are not governed by the 
laws, but much more govern the laws tbemselves." It 
is not impossible that Dante, whose love of linowledge 
was all-embracing, may have got some hint of the doc- 
trine of the Oriental Sufis. With them the first and 
lowest of the steps that lead upward to perfection is the 
Law, a strict observance of which is all that is expectad 
of the ordinary man whose mind is not open to the 
conception of a higher virtue and holiness. But the 
Sufi puts himself under the guidance of some holy man 
[Virgil in the In/ertto], whose teaching he receives im- 
plicitly, and BO arrives at the second step, which is the 
Path [Pttryatorio] by which he reaches a point where he 
is freed from all outward oeremonials and observances, 
and has risen from an outward to a spiritual worship. 
The third step is Knowledge [Paraduo^ endowed by 
which with supernatural insight, he becomes like the 
angels about the throne, and has but one farther step 
to take before he reaches the goal and becomes one with 
God. The analogies of this system with Dante's are 
obvious and striking. They become still more so when 
Virgil takee leave of him at the entrance of the Terres- 
trial Paradise with the words : — 

" Expect DO more a woid or sign from me ; 
Free uid npri^t ami aound ia tb; free-wfll. 
And error were it not to do iU bidding ; 
Thea o'er tliysatf I therefore crown and mitre,"* 

• Pnrgatorlo, XXVn. 130-112. 
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that ifl^ " I mftki t^aa kmg uw) biahop o<rar thjielf ; tKs 
inward light is to be thj law ht things both tempfosl 
and ^irituaL" The originalit; of Dante eoosiatB in hia 
not allowing any divorce between Um Intellect and th» 
Boul in its hi^eat senae, in Us making reaacsi and in- 
tuition woi^ togethw to the same end of spiritual per- 
feotion. The tumtiafoctMineee of science leads Faust 
to seek repose in worldly pleasure; it led Dante to 
find it in feith, of whose effioacy the short-coming of all 
logical substitutes for it was the most convincing argu- 
ment. That we cannot know, is to him a proof that 
there is some bi^ier plane on which we can believe and 
see. Dante had discovered the incalculable worth of a 
single idea as compared with the largest heap of &ots 
ever gathered. To a man more interested in the Boul 
of things than in the body of them, the little finger of 
Plato is thicker than the loins of Aristotle. 

We cannot but think that there is something like a 
faUaqy in Mr. Buckle's theory that the advance of man- 
kind is neceBBarilj in the direction of science, and not 
in that of morals. No doubt the laws of morals existed 
from the beginning, but ao also did those of science, 
and it is by the application, not the mere recognition, 
of both that the raoe is benefited. No one questions 
how much soience has done for our physical comJfort 
and convenience, and with the mass of men these per- 
h^B must of necessity precede the quickening of their 
moral instincts; but such material gains are illusory, 
unlBBB they go kand in hand with a corresponding ethr 
ioal advance. The man who gives his life for a ]mn- 
ciple has done more for bis kind than he who discov- 
ers a new metal or names a new gas, fbr the great mo- 
tors of the race ai« moral, not intelleotusl, and thair 
force lies ready to the use of tfie poorest and weakest 
of us alL We accept) a trutJi of scienoe ao soon as it is 
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imaoDatraied, «n perfeotly willing to take tt en Mithcr- 
ity, oaa a]^avpriat« whatever uao there ma; be in it 
without the lenst tmderstanding of its prooessea, m men 
send messages by the dectrio telegraph, but ereiy truth 
of morals Tuust be redemonBtrated in the experience of 
the individuai man before be is o^wble of utilizing it 
as a ooustituent of character or a guide in action. A 
man does not receive the statem«nta that "two and two 
make four," and that " the pure in heart shall see 
God," on the same terms. The one can be proved to. 
him with four grains of com ; ha can never arrive at a 
belief in the other till he realize it in the intimate per- 
suasion of his whole being. This is typified in the 
mystery of the inoamation. The divine reason must 
forever manifest itself anew in the lives of men, and 
that as individuals. This atonement with God, this 
identification of the man with the truth,* so that right 
action shall not result from the lower reason of utility, 
but from the higher of a will so purified of self as to 
sympathize by instinct with the eternal lawB,t is not 
something that can be done once for all, that can be- 
come historic and traditional, a dead flower pressed 
between the leaves of the family Bible, but must be 
renewed in eveiy generation, and in the soul of every 
man, that it may be valid. Certain sects show their 
recognition of this in what are called revivals, a gross 
and carnal attempt to apply truth, as it were, mechan- 
ically, and to accomplish by the etherization of excite- 
ment and the magnetism of crowds what is possible 

• "I eoncelTed myself to bs now," saj™ Milton, "oat u mlae own 
ptnOD, bat w a member taoorporate into that trsth whersof I wm 
pomadsd." 
■(■ " But now WM taming my desire and will. 
Even as a wheel that eqaolly is mored, 
The Loie that mavea the sun and other Man." 

Paradiso, XXXTII., cloriagvMMi of tii* OMat CommadU. 
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only in the Bolitar^ exaltations of tho bouL This is the 
high moral of Dante's poem. We have likened it to a 
Christian basilica; and as in that so there is here also, 
painted or oarven, every image of beauty and holiness 
the artist's mind could conceive for the adornment of 
the holy place. We may linger to enjoy these if we will, 
but if we follow the central thought that runs like the 
nave from entrance to choir, it leads us to an image of the 
divine made human, to teach us how the human mi^t 
also make itself divine. Dante beholds at last an image 
of that Power, Love, and Wisdom, one in essence, but 
trine in manifestation, to answer the needs of our triple 
nature and satisfy the senses, the heart, and the mind. 

" Within the deep and lumiaoos Bu1>sisteiiee 
Of Xbs High Light appeared ta me three dides 
Of threefold color and of one dimeDsion, 
And by the second seemed tlie first reflected 
Ab iris is by iria, and the third 
Beemad fire that equally by both ia breathed. 



Within itaetf, of its ova very color. 
Seemed to me painted with our eB^, 
Wherefore my aight was all abaorbed therein." 

He had reached the high altar where the miracle of 
transubstantiation is wrought, itself also a type of the 
great oonveraioa that may be accomplished in om- own 
nature (the lower thing assuming the qualities of the 
higher), not by any process of reason, but by the very 
fire of the divine love. 

" Then there smote my mind 
A flasli of lightning wherein came its wish." ■ 

■ Dante seema to allnde directly to thla article of the Catholic fait!) 
when he says, on entering the Celestial Paradise, "to signif; tnuu- 
h imniiring hy worda could not be done," and questions whether ha 
waa there in the renewed spirit only or in the fled) also: — 
" It I wu merely vAa< e/iu Ihmi ntulv 
CnaUdatf Love who goTenLeat tba heavens. 
Thou kuowsat who didat lift me vrltb th; light" 

fuwIlH), I. n-TB. 
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Perhaps it seems little to say that Dante was the 
first great poet who ever made a poem whoUy out of 
himself, but, rightly looked at, it implies a wonderful 
aelf-reliance and originality in hie genius. His is the 
first keel that ever ventured into the silent sea of hu- 
ta&a conBciousneBS to find a new world of poetry. 

"L* aaqaa, cb' io praodo guunmoi noD ai cone." * 
He discovered that not only the story of some heroio 
person, but that of any man might be epical ; that the 
way to heaven was not outside the world, but tbroogh 
it. Living at a time when the end of the world was 
still-looked for as immineDt,t he believed that the seo- 
ond coming of the Lord was to take place on uo more 
conspicuous stage than the soul of man ; that his king- 
dom would be established in the surrendered will. A 
poem, the precious distillation of suoh a character and 
euob a life aa his through all those sorrowing but un- 
despondeut years, must have a meaning in it which few 
men have meaning enough in themselves wholly to pen- 
etrate. That its allegorical form belongs to a past fiish- 
ion, with which the modem mind has little sympathy, 
we should no more think of denying than of whitewash- 
ing a IVesco of Giotto. But we may take it as we may 
nature, which is also full of double meanings, either as 
picture or as parable, either for the simple delight of its 
beauty or as a shadow of the spiritual world. We may 
take it as we may history, either for its picturesqueness 
or ite moral, either for the variety of its figures, or as a 
witness to that perpetual presence of God in his crea- 
tion of which Dante was so profoundly sensible. He 
had seen and sufi'ered much, but it is only to the man 



t CoDTito, Tr. IV. c 16. 
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«ho tB himself of T&liie that experittooe u yalaaU«. He 
had not looked on man and Dttture aa most oi qb Ao, 
with leflB interest than into the oolmunB of our daily 
newspaper. He saw in them the latest authentic new* 
of the Grod who made them, for he carried eTerywhere 
that vision washed dear with tears which detects the 
meauing under the mask, and, beneath the casual and 
transitory, the eternal keeping ita sleepless watch. The 
secret of Dante's power is not far to seek. Whoever 
can express hinudf with the full force of unconscious 
wncerity will be found to have uttered something idetJ 
and uuivereal. Dante intended a didactic poem, but 
- the most picturesque of poets could not escape his 
genius, aud his sermon sings and glows and charms in 
a manner that surprises more at the fiftieth reading 
than the first, such variety of freshness is in imagina- 

There are no doubt in the Divina Commedia (regarded 
merely as poetry) sandy spaces enough both of physics 
and metaphysics, but with eveiy deduction Dante re- 
mains the first of descriptive as well as moral poets. 
His verse is as various as the feeLng it conveys ; now it 
baa the terseness and edge of steel, and now palpitates 
with iridescent softness like the breast of a dove. In 
vividness he is without a rival. He drags back by ita 
tangled locks the unwilling head of some petty traitor 
of an Italian provincial town, lets the fire glare on the 
sullen face for a moment, and it sears itself into the 
memory forever. He shows us an angel glowing with 
that love of Ood which mi^es him a star even amid the 
glory of heaven, and the holy shape keeps lifelong watch 
in our fantasy constant as a sentinel. He has the skill 
of conveying impressions indirectly. In the gloom of 
hell his bodily presence is revealed by his stirring some- 
thing, on the mount of ezpiatton by casting a shadow. 
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Wonld he have ua fi»el the brigbtnMa of an KogBlI He 
makes liim wbit«ii a£ac throng^ the smoke like a dawn,* 
or, walking straight toward the setting mm, he finds his 
eyes suddenly unable to withstand a greater splendor 
against which his hand is unavailing to shield faim. 
Eyen its reflected light, then, is brighter thfui the direct 
ray of the sun.f And how much more keenly do we 
feel the parched lips of MastCT Adam for those rimlsts 
of the Caseutino which nu> down into the Amo, " mak- 
ing their channels oool and soft " I His comparisons are 
as fresh, as simple, and as directly ftom nature as those 
of Homer, f Sometimes they show a more subtle ob- 
serratton, as where he compares the stooping of Antceus 
over him to the leaning tower of Oariaenda, to which 
the clouds, flying in an oppoute direction to its inclina- 
tion, give away their motion. § His suggestions of in- 
dividuality, too, irom attitude or speech, as in Farinata, 
Sordello, or Pia, || give in a hint what is worth acres of 
so-called character-painting. In atraightfbrward pathos, 
the single and sufficient thrust of phraas, he has no 
competitor. He is too sternly touched to be efi'uaiTe 
and tearlnl: 

" To noil piangevR, A dcntro impiebaL" % 
• Puigstorio, XVI. 142. Here ]» Milton's " Far off hit coming 

t Poigatorio, XV. 7, et seq. 

t See, for eiample, lafemo, XVn. 127-132; lb, XXIV. 7-12; 
Piirpitorio, IL 124-129; lb., III. 79-84; lb., XXVU. T5-81 ; 
PuadJso,XIX.»l-»S; lb. XXL S(-SS ; lb. XXUI. 1-9. 
; Inferno, XXZI.13e-133. 

" And thofla thin cloods above, in Aaku and bus, 
TliatglTB Biraf UielT motion to tlie Kan." 

COI.EBID0I, " Dfjedioii, an Ode." 

See alao the comparbon of tbe dimness of the fMMs seen BToimd faim 

hi Paradisato "a pearl on a irhltfl forehead." (Paradiao, III. 14.) 

I Infemo, X. 85-41 ; Pargatorio, VI. 61-66 ; lb., X. 188. ■ 

IT For example, CsTftleantl's Come diceM t^ ^)be t (Infamo, X. 07, 

OS.) Anselmncdo'e Ri gaai4i li, •pa^/tt, eht hoi t (Infanu), XXXUL 
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His ifl always the true coin of speech, 

Che Del mo conio Dull* d s' infona," 
and never the highly ornamented promiae to pay, tokec 
of insolvency. 

No doubtr it ia primarily by hie poetic qualitiee that 
a poet must be judged, for it m by these, if by anything, 
that he is to maintain hla place in literature. And he 
must be judged by them absolutely, with reference, that 
is, to the highest standxrd, and not relatively to the 
&shions and opportunities of the age in which he lived. 
Yet these considerations must fairly enter into our 
decision of another side of the question, and one that 
haa much to do with the true quality of the man, with 
fais character as distinguished iroio his talent, and there- 
fore with how much he will influence men as well as 
delight them. We may reckon up pretty exactly & 
man's advantageB and defects as an artist ; these he has 
in common with others, and they are to be measured 
by a recognized standard ; but there ia something in his 
genius that is incalculable. It would be hard to define 
the causes of the difierence of impression made upon 
us respectively by two such men as jEsohylus and 
Euripides, but we feel profoundly that the latter, though 
in some respects a better dramatist, was an infinitely 
lighter weight. .lEachylus stirs something in ua fer 
deeper than the sources of mere pleasurable excitement. 
The man behind the verse is far greater than the verse 
itself, and the impulse ho pvea to what is deepest and 
most aaored in ua, though we cannot always explain it, 
is none the less real and lasting. Some men always 
seem to remain outside their work ; others make their 
individuality felt in eveiy part of it ; their veiy life 
vibrates in every verse, and we do not wonder that it 
lias " made them lean for many years." The Tirtue 
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that haa gone out of them abides in what th.ey do. 
The book such a ami makes ia indeed, as Uiltoa called 
it, "the preoioua lifeblood of a master apirit." Theirs 
is a true immortalitj, for it is their soul, and not their 
talent, that survives in their woric Dante's concise forth- 
rightness of phrase, which to that of most other poeta 
is as a atah * to a blow with a cudgel, the vigor of hia 
thought, the beauty of hia imagea, the refinement of his 
conception of spiritual things, are marvellous if we com- 
pare him with hia age and its beat achievement. But 
it ia for hia power of inspiring and sustaining, it is 
because they find in him a spur to noble aims, a secure 
refuge in that defeat which the present always aeema, 
that they prize Dante who know and love him best. 
He is not merely a great poet, but an influence, part of 
the soul's reaourcea in time of trouble. From him she 
leama that, " married to the truth, she is a mistress, 
but otherwise a slave shut out of all liberty." t 

All great poets have their message to deliver us, from 
something higher than they. We venture on no un- 
worthy comparison between him who reveals to us the 
beauty of this world's love and the grandeur of this 
world's passion and him who shows that love of Ood is 
the fruit whereof all other loves are but the beautifbl 
and fleeting blossom, that the passions are yet sublimer 
objects of contemplation, when, subdued 1^ the will, 
they become patience in suffering and perseverance in 
the upward path. But we cannot help thinking that 
if Shakespeare be the most comprehensive intellect, so 
Dante is the highest spiritual nature that has expressed 
itself in rhythmipal form. Had he merely made us feel 

•To the"lje»tialily" of wrtain aigmnenta Itanto says, "one wonjd 
wish to reply, Dot iritliwoTdfl, but with a knife." (Coavito, Tt. IV, 
ell) 

+ Onyito, Tr. IV. c 2. 
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how petty the uabitiona, aorrows, and T««atioOB of 
earth appear when looked dowD on &om the heif^tB of 
OUT own character and the eeoluBion of our own gonina, 
or from the region where we oonunima with God, ha 
had done much ; 

" I iritb my sight ntnnied UiTongh one SDct all 
Ths sermfbld spheres, and I beheld this globe 
finch Hut I smiled at its ignoble semblance." ■ 

But he has done far more ; he hafi shown ua the way by 
which that country fer beyond the stars may be reached, 
may become the habitual dwelling'place and foriresa of 
our nature, instead of being the object of its vague 
aspiration in momenta of indolence. At the Bound 
Table of King Arthur there was left always one seat 
empty for him who should eccomplieb the adventure of 
the Holy Grail. It was called the peritoug seat beoauae 
of the dangers he must encounter who would win it 
In the company of the epic poets there was a place left 
for whoever should embody the Christian idea of a tri- 
umphfknt life, outwardly all defeat, inwardly victorioui^ 
who should make us partakers of that cup of sorrow in 
which all are communicants with Christ. He who 
should do this would indeed achieve the perilous seat, 
for he must combine poesy with doctrine in such cun- 
ning wise that the one lose not its beauty nor the other 
its severity, — and Dante has done it. As he takea 
possession of it we aeem to hear the oiy be himself 
heard when Virgil rejoined the company of great 
singers, 

" All lioBOT to the loftiest of poeti 1 " 

• Paradiso, XXH. I82-I3B ; lb., XXVIL llOt 
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Chadoer ht^ been in hia grave one handred and BAj 
years ere England had secreted choice material enough 
for the making of another great poet The nature of 
men living together in societies, as of the individual 
niEkn, seems to have its periodio ebbs and floods, its 
OBcillatiouB between the ideal and the matter-of-fnot, so 
that the doabtfiil bonndaiy hne of shore between them 
is in one generation a hard sandy actuality strewn only 
with Buoh remembrances of beauty as a dead searmoes 
here and there, and in the next is whelmed with those 
lacelike curves of ever-gaining, ever-receding foam, and 
that dance of joyous spray which for a moment catches 
and holds the sunshine. 

From the two centuries between 1400 and 1600 the 
iade&tigable Ritson in his Biblio{frapkia Poetioa has 
made us a catalogue of some six hundred EngUsfa poets, 
or, more properly, verse-makers. Ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of them are mere names, most of them no more 
than shadows of names, some of them mere initials. 
Nor can it be said of them that their works have per- 
ished because they were written in an obsolete dialect ; 
for it is the poem that keeps the language alive, and 
not the language that buoys up the poem- The revival 
of letten^ as it is called, was at first the revival of 
ancient letters, which, while it made men pedants, oouM 
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do very litUe toward making them poets, muoh lesB 
tow&rd making them origiaal writeiB. There waa noth- 
ing left of the Ireahiieas, viTaoity, invention, and carolesa 
fiiith in the present which make many of the productions 
of the Norman Trouvferes delightful reading even now. 
The whole of Europe during the fifteenth century pro- 
duced no book which has continued readable, or has 
become in any sense of the word a claeeic. I do not 
mean that that century has left us no illustrious names, 
that it was not enriched with some august intellects 
who kept alive the apostolic succession of thought and 
speculation, who passed along the still unextinguished 
torch of intelligence, the lampada vit<e, to those who 
came after them. But a classic ia properly a book which 
maintains itself by virtue of that happy coalescence of 
matter and stylo, that innate and exquisite sympathy 
between the thought that gives life and the form that 
consents to every mood of grace and dignity, which can 
be simple without being vulgar, elevated without being 
distant, and which is something neither ancient nor 
modem, always new and incapable of growing old. It 
is not his Latin which makes Horace cosmopolitan, nor 
can Stranger's French prevent his becoming so. No 
hedge of language however thorny, no dragon-coil of 
centuries, will keep men away from these true apples 
of the Hesperides if once they have caught sight or 
scent of them. If poems die, it is because there was 
never true life in them, that is, that true poetic vitality 
which no depth of thought, no airiness of &ncy, no sin- 
cerity of feeling, can singly communicate, but which 
leaps throbbing at touch of that shaping faculty the 
imagination. Take Aristotle's ethics, the scholastic 
philosophy, the theolc^ of Aquinas, the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, the small politics of a provincial 
city of the Middle Ages, mix in at will Grecian, Boman, 
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and Christian mythology, and tall me what oh&nce there 
is to make an immortal poem of such an incongruouB 
mixture. Can these diy bones live 1 Yes, Dante oan 
create such a bouI under these ribe of death that one 
hundred and fifty editions of his poem shall be called 
for in these last sixty years, the first half of the sixth 
century since his death. Accordingly I am apt to be- 
lieve that the compl^nts one sometimes hears of the 
neglect of our older literature are the regrets of arohie- 
olc^ists rather than of critics. One does not need to 
advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are, nor could 
any amount of lecturing persuade them to spend their 
teeth on a hollow nut. 

On the whole, the Scottish poetry of the fifteenth 
century has more meat in it than the English, but this 
is to say very little. Where it is meant to be serious 
and lofty it &Us into the same vices of unreality and 
allegory which were the fashion of the day, and which 
there are some patriots bo fearfully and wonderfully 
made as to relish. Stripped of the archaisms (that turn 
every y to a meaningless z, spell which quhilk, shake 
Jthaik, bugle howgiU, powder puldir, and will not let us 
ffimply whistle tUl we have puckered our mouths to 
quhitvUl) in which the Scottish antiquaries love to keep 
it disguised, — as if it were nearer to poetiy the further 
it got &om all human recognition and sympathy, — 
stripped of these, there is little to distinguish it from 
the contemporary verse-mqngering south of ^e Tweed. 
Their compositions are generally as stiff and artificial 
as a trellis, in striking contrast with the popular baUad- 
poetry of Scotland (some of which possibly falls within 
this period, though most of it is later), which clambers, 
lawlessly if you will, hut at least freely and simply, 
twining the bare stem of old tradition with gracef^il 
sentiment and lively natural sympathies. I find a few 
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nreetand flowing venet in Donbar's "Uoiie itnd Ni^t- 
ingale," — indeed one whole Htaim that hu alwaya 
nemed exquisite to me. It is thia; — 

" ITe'ei sweeter DObe ynt heard b; living man 
Thtn mode thli mtrTj, gentle nl^tingsle. 
Eer ■OQiid want vlth the liver sb it ran 
Oat throDgti the fresh and flonrinheil lost; vole ; 
merle, quoth ahe, fool, leave oft thy tale. 
For in th; mng good tciBcbJng there fs none. 
Far both on loat, —the time utd the travail 
Ot every love hot npon God alone." 

Bat except thia lucky poem, I find little else in the 
BeriotiB Terees of Dunbar that doea not aeem to mo 
tediouB and pedantio. I dare say a few more linea might 
be fbimd scattered here and there, but I hold it a sheer 
waste of time to hunt after these thin needles of wit 
bnried in unwieldy haystacks of verse. If that be 
genius, the less we have of it the better. His " Danoe 
of the Seven Deadly Sins," over wi^joh the excellent 
l4>rd Hailes went into raptures, is wanting in every- 
thing but oooraeneBs ; and if his invention dance at all, 
it is like a galley-slave in chains under the lash. It 
would be weU for us if the sins themselves were indeed 
such wretched bugaboos as he has painted for us. What 
he means for humor is but the dullest vulgarity ; his 
satire would be Billingsgate if it could, and, failii^, 
becomes a mere offence in the nostrils, for it takes a 
great deal of salt to keep scurrility sweet. Mr. SiblxJd, 
in his "Chronicle of Scottish Poetry," has admiringly 
preserved more than enough of it, end seems to find a 
sort of national savor therein, such as delights his coun- 
trymen in a kaggu, or the Qerman in his saver-irauL 
The uninitiated foreigner puts his handkerchief to his 
nose, wonders, and gets out of the way as soon as he 
civiUy oan. Bartmur'a " Brus," if not precisely a poem, 
has passages whose simple tenderness raises them to 
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tfatit lereL That on Freedom is liuniliar.* But Ha 
highest merit is the nstunl and anslTaiited tone of 
manly oourage in it, the eaej and fitmiliar way in wbioh 
Barbonr always takes cbivatrous conduct a« a matter 
of oourae, as if heroism wtre the least you cmuld ejit dt 
any man. I modernize a few Terees to show what I 
mean. When the King of England turns to fly from 
the battle of Bannockbum (and Borbonr with his usoal 
generosity tells ns he bas beard that Sir Aymer de 
Valence led him away by the bridle-rein against hii 
will), Sir Giles d'Argente 

" Stiv the Idng tliiu and hia mecie 
Shape Uiem to flee so speedily, 
He came r^ht to tiie Idng in by [hwUT] 
And said, ' Sir, idnce that ia so 
That ye thos gate your gste will go. 
Have je good-day, for back will I : 
Yet never fled I cerbdnly. 
And I choose hei« to bide and die 
Hiaa telive shamefoUy and fly,*" 

The " Bms " is in many ways the best rhymed cbrODide 
ever written. It is national in a high and generous way, 
but I confees I have little faith in that quality in liter- 
ature which is commonly called nationeility, — a kind 
of praise seldom given where there is anything better 
to be said. Literature that loses its meaning, or the 
best part of it, when it gets beyond sight of the parish 
steeple, is not what I understand by literature. To 
tell you when you cannot fiilly taste a book that it is 
because it is so thoroughly national, is to oondenm the 
book. To say it of a poem is even worae, for it is to 
Bay that what should be true of the whole compass of 

• TIkfu^ always nusapplied in qnotaUDO, u if he had used Uie 
word in that genentlized meaDing which is common now, bnt which 
could not without an impossible anachronism have been preaeat to his 
mind. He ineBiit merely freedom bfsia. joiaon. 
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human nature -iB true only to some nbrth-aml-by-eaBt- 
half-«ast point of it I can underatand the nationality 
of FirduBi when, looking sadly back to the former gloriea 
of his country, he tells us that "the nightingale still 
Binga old Persian " ; I can understand the nationality 
of Bums when he turns his plough aside to spare the 
rough burr thistle, and hopes he may write a song or 
two for dear auld Scotia's sake. That sort of national- 
ity belongs to a country of which we are all oitieens, — 
that country of the heart which hea no boundaries laid 
down on the map. All great poetry must smack of the 
soil, for it must be rooted in it, must suck life and sub- 
stance from it, but it must do bo with the aspiring in- 
stinct of the pine that climbs forever toward diviner 
air, and not in the grovelling fashion of the potato. 
Any verBe that makes you and me foreigners is not only 
not great poetry, but no poetry at all. Dunbar's works 
were disinterred and edited some thirty years ago by 
Mr. Laing, and whoso is national enough to like thistles 
may browse there to his heart's content, I am inclined 
for other pasture, having long ago satisfied myself by a 
good deal of dogged reading that every generation is 
sure of its own sliare of bores without borrowing from 
the past. 

A little later came Gawaiu Douglas, whose translation 
of the X/neid is linguistically valuable, and whose intro- 
ductions to the seventh and twelfth books — the one 
describing winter and the other May — have been safely 
praised, they are so bard to read. There is certainly 
some poetic feeling in them, and the welcome to the 
sun comes as near enthusiasm as is possible for a plough- 
man, with a good steady yoke of oxen, who lays over 
one furrow of verse, and then turns about to lay the 
next as cleverly alongside it as he can. But it is a 
wrong done to good taste to hold up this iUm kind of 
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deBcriptioB any longer aa deeeiring any other credit 
than that of a good memoiy. It ib a mere bill of par- 
cels, a pott-mortem inventory of nature, where imagina- 
tion is not merely not called for, but would be out of 
place. Why, a recipe in the cookery-book is aa much 
like a good dinner as this kind of stuff is like true 
word-painting. The poet with a real eye in his bead 
does not give us everything, but only the 6e«« of every- 
thing. Es selects, he combines, or else gives what is 
characteristic only ; while the folse style of which I have 
been speaking seems to be as glad to get a pack of 
impertinences on its shoulders as Christian in the 
Pilgrim's Progress was to be rid of his. One strong 
verse that can hold itself upright (as the French critio 
Rivarol said of Dante) with the bare help of the sub- 
stantive and verb, is worth acres of this dead oord-wood 
piled stick on stick, a boundless continuity of dryness. 
I would rather have written that half-stanza of Long- 
fellow's, iu the "Wreck of the Hesperus," of the "billow 
that swept her crew like icicles from her deck," thmi all 
Oawain Douglas's tedious enumeration of meteorological 
phenomena put together. A real landscape is never 
tiresome ; it never presents itself to us as a disjointed 
succession of isolated particulars; we take it in with 
one sweep of the eye,^ — its light, ita shndow, its melt- 
ing gradations of distance : we do not say it is this, it 
is that, and the other ; and we may be sure that if 
a description in poetry is tiresome Uiere is a grievouB 
mistake somewhere. All the pictorial adjebtives in the 
dictionary will not bring it a hair's-breadth nearer to 
truth and nature. The fact is that what we see is in 
the mind to a greater d^ree than we are commonly 
aware. As Coleridge says, — 
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I hare made the unfbrtnnate Ihmbnr the text fcr a 
diatribe oo the subject of descriptive poetry, because I 
find that thia old ghost is not laid yet, but aotnee back 
like a vampire to suck tlte life out of a true enjoyment 
of poetry, — and the medicine by which vampirea wwb 
cured was to unbury them, drive a atake throu^ them, 
aad get them under ground again with all despatch. 
The first duty of the Mase is to be delightful, and it is 
an injuiy done to all of us when we are put in the wrong 
by a kind of statutory siBrmation on the part of the 
critics of something to which our judgment will not con- 
sent, and from whiiA our taste revolts. A coIlectioQ of 
poets is commonly made up, nine parts in ten, of this 
perfiiDctMry verse-making, and I never look at one with- 
out regretting that we have lost that excellent Latin 
phrase, Corptu poefamin. In feney I always read it on 
the backs of the volumes, — a iw/y of poets, indeed, with 
scarce one soul to a hundred of them. 

One genuine £^iglish poet illustrated the early years of 
the sixteenth century, —John Skelton. He had vivacity, 
fancy, humor, and originality. Gleams of the truest poet- 
ical sensibility alternate in him with an almost brutal 
ooaraeoees. He was truly Rabelaisian before Rabelais. 
Bat there is a freedom and hilarity in much of his 
writing that gives it a singular attraction. A breath of 
cheerfulness runs along the slender stream of his verse, 
under which it seems to ripple and crinkle, catching and 
casting back the sunshine like a stream blown on by 
dear westerfi winds. 

But Skelton was an exceptional blossom of autumn. 
A long and dreary winter follows. Surr^, who brought 
back with him from Italy the blank-verse not long befinv 
introduced by Trissino, is to some extent another excep- 
tion. He had the sentiment of nature and unhackneyed 
feeling but he has no mastery of verse, nor any elegance 
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of diction. We have Gaaoc^De, Surrey, Wjatt, atifif, pe- 
dantii^ artificial, aystematic as a country cemetery, and, 
worst of all, the whole time desperately in love. Eveiy 
verse is as flat, thin, and regular aa a lath, and their 
poems are nothing more than bandies of ancfa tied trimly 
together. Hey are said to have refined our language. 
Let US devoutly hope they did, for it would be pleasant 
to be grateful to them fbr something. But I fear it 
was not so, for only genius can do that ; and Stemhold 
and Hopkins are inspired men in comparison with them. 
For Stemhold was at least the author of two noble 
stanzas : — 

" "nie Lord deic«nded from above 

And bowed tha heayera high, 
And nndenieath bia feet he csrt 

The darkness of the sk; ; 
Ob cherabs ind on cherablms 

Fun n>y»]lj ha rode. 
And on tha wingg of all the winds 

Cune Bjiag all abroad." 

But Oascoyne abd the rest did nothing more than put 
the worst school of Italian love poetiy into an awkward - 
English dress. The Italian proverb says, "Inglese 
italianizzato, Diavolo incamato," that an Englishman 
Italianized is the veiy devil incarnate, and one feels the 
truth of it here. The veiy titles of their poems set one 
yawning, and their wit is the cause of the dulness that 
is in otJber men. " The lover, deceived by his love, re- 
penteth him of the true love he bare her." As thus : — 

" Where I aonght hesTea there fonod I 'bap ; 

From danger nnto death, 
Hneh like the mouse that tnada ths trap 

In hope to ind her food, 
Ani. bites tha biead that stops her lauth,, — 

So in like oaae I stood." 

"The lover, accusing his love for her un&ithfulneai^ 
px^Dseth to hve 'm libet^." He ai^ : — 
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" But 1 un libs th« beaten fowl 
That from the net escaped, 
And tbov art like tlie ravening owl 
That all the ni^t hath vaked." 

And yet at tbe very time these meu were vritii^ 
there were simple ballad-writera who could have Bet 
them aD example of simplicity, force, and grandeur. 
Compare the futile eflforts of these poetasters to kindle 
themselTes by a painted flame, and to be pathetic orer 
the lay figure of a mistreBs, with the wild vigor and 
almost fierce aincerity of the "Twa Corbies" : — 
" As I wae walking all alone 

I heanl twa corbiea makii^ a moan. 

The one unto the other did say, 

YHiere shall we gang dine to-day t 

In hsyood that old turf dyke 

I wot there lies s new-slain knight ; 

And naebodf kens that he lies there 

Bat liis hawk and his hound and his lady fair. 

His hound I9 to the hunting gone. 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home. 

His lady has ta'en another mate, 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 

O'er his white booea as they lie bare 

The wind shall blow forevennair." 

There was a lesson in rhetoric for our worthy fi-iends, 
could they have understood it. But they were as much 
a&aid of an attack of nature as of the plague. 

Such was the poetical inheritance of style and diction 
into which Spenser was born, and which he did more 
than any one else to redeem from the leaden gripe of 
vulgar and pedantic conceit. Sir Philip Sidney, bom 
the year after him, with a keener critical instinct, and 
a taste earlier emancipated than his own, would have 
been, had be lived longer, perhaps even more directly 
influential in educating the taste and refining the vooab- 
ulaiy of his contemporaries and immediate successors. 
The better of his pastoral poems in the " Arcadia " are. 
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in my judgment, more Bimple, natural, and, above all, 
more pathetic than thoae of Spenaer, who Bometimea 
strains the shepherd's pipe with a blast that vould bet- 
ter suit the trumpet. Sidney had the good sense to 
feel that it was unsophisticated sentiment rather than 
rusticity of phrase that befitted such themes.* He reo- 
ognized the distinction between simplicity and vulgarity, 
which Wordsworth was so long in finding out, and seems 
to have divined the fact that there is but one kind of 
Engtbh that is always appropriate and never obsolete, 
namely, the very best.t With the single cjception of 
Thomas Campion, his experiments in adapting classical 
metres to English verse are more Buccesafiil than those 
of his contemporarira. Some of his elegiacs are not un- 
grateful to the ear, and it can hardly be doubted that 
Coleridge borrowed from bia eclogue of Strephon and 
Klaius the pleasing movement of his own Catnllian 
HendecaayUabici. Spenser, perhaps out of deference to 
Sidney, also tried his hand at English hexameters, the 
introduction of which was claimed by his Mend Gabriel 
Harvey, who thereby assured to himself an immortality 
of grateful remembrance. But the result was a aeries 
of jolts and jars, proving that the language bad run off 
the track. He seems to have been half conacious of it 
himself^ and there is a gleam of mischief in what he 
writes to Harvey : " I like your late English hexameter 
so exceedingly well that I t^so enure my pen sometime 
in that kind, which I find indeed, as I have often heard 

• In hla " Defence of Po«7 " lie condemiiB Uie uchaiamB and pro- 
rindalkms of the " Shepherd's CBlend&r." 

t *' There ia, aa yon mtut h&ve heBrd Wordiworth point out, a lan- 
guid of pore^ intelljgiblfl English, which was spoken in Chsncer'e 
time, and ia tpoken in oon: equally nnderatood then and nan ; and 
of which Hie Bible la the written sad pennanent standard, aa it haa 
<indoQbt«dlr been the great means of preserving it" (Sonthey's Life 
and Correapondeace, ni. 198, YU.) 
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jou de&nd in word, neitbar so hard nor bo hareh. but 
that U will easily jield itaelf to our moUMr-toogue. 
Fw the only or eliideat bavdneu, which eeemeth, is in 
the accent, whieh sometime gspeth, and, as it were, 
yawneth. ill-^TMredly, coming short of that it should, 
and sometime exceeding the measure of the number, as 
in Caiyenter; the middle syllable being used short in 
speech, when it shall be read long in verse, seemeth 
like a lame gosling that draweth one leg aftw her ; and 
Heaven being used short as one syllable, when it is in 
verse stretched out with a diastole, is like a lame dog 
di&t holds ap one leg."* It is almost iuconceiTsble 
that Spenser's hexameters should have been written b; 
the man who was so soon to teach hia native language 
how to near and sing, and to give a fuller sail to Eng- 
lish verse. 

One of the most striking facts in our literary history 
is the pre-eminence at once so frankly and unanimously 
conceded to Spenser by his contemporaries. At first, 
it is true, he had not many rivals. Before the " Faeiy 
Queen " two long poems were printed and popular, — 
the "Mirror for Uagistrates " and Warner's "Albion's 
England," — and not long after it came the " Polyol- 
bion" of Ih^yton and the "Civil Wars" of Daniel. 
This was the period of the saurians in English poetry, 
interminable poems, book after book azid canto after 
canto, like &r-stretching vertebroB, that at first sight 
would seem to have rendered earth unfit for the habi- 

* Nudi, who has for bettw cIudu thui Swift to be callad the Eog- 
lieh Babelsie, time st once deeoriliee luid panidieii Burey'B heztune- 
tan In prose, "that dmnkeD, Btaggeiiug kind of vene, which is all 
np hill and down hill, like the wa; betwixt Btamfotd «pd Beecbfield, 
and goes like ■ home plnogiag throti^ the mire in tlie deep of winter, 
now aonaed np to the uddle, and etrai^t aloft on ht» tiptoee." It 
was a^ happf' Hionght to Mttiilxe (in thla. inmted way) proie written 
In Uie foim of vene. 
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tstion of man. Thc^ most of them sleep well now, as 
once they made their readers deep, and their huge re- 
mains lie embedded in the deep morasses of Chambers 
and Anderson. We wonder at the length of fiioe and 
general atrabilious look that mark the portraits of the 
men of that generation, but it is no marvel when 
eren their relaxations were such downright haid work. 
Fathers when their day on earth was up must have 
folded down the leaf and left the task to be finished by 
tiieir sons, — a dreary inheritance. Yet both Drayton 
and Daniel are fine poets, though both of them in their 
most elaborate works made shipwreck of their genius 
on the shoal of a bad subject. Neither of them could 
make poetry coalesce with gazetteering or chronicle- 
making. It was Uke trying to put a declaration of 
love into the forms of a declaration in trover. The 
" Polyolbion " is nothing less than a versified gazetteer 
of England and Wales, — fortunately Scotland was not 
yet annexed, or the poem would have been even longer, 
and already it ia the plesiosaiirus of verge. Mountains, 
livers, and even marshes are personified, to narrate his- 
torical episodes, or to give us geographical lectures. 
There are two fine verses in the seventh book, where, 
speaking of the cutting down some noble woods, he 
Bays,— 

" Their tnmkB b*ke aged folk nov bare and naked stand, 
Ab for revenge to Leaven each held a withered hand "; 
and there is a passage about the sea in the twentieth 
book that comes near being fine ; but the far greater 
part is mere joiner-work. Consider the life of man, 
that we fiee away as a shadow, that our days are as a 
post, and then think whether we can afibrd to honor 
such a draft upon our time as is implied in these thirty 
books aU iu alexandrines ! Even the laborious Selden, 
who wrote annotations on it, sometimes more entertain- 
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ing than th« text, gave out at the end of the eighteenth 
book. Yet Diayton could write welt, and had an agree- 
able lightBomeaeBS of fsinoy, as his "Nymphidia" proves. 
His poem " To the Cambro-Britona on their Harp " is 
full of vigor ; it runs, it leaps, olashitig its veraes like 
awords upon bnoklers, and moves the pulse to a charge. 
Daiiill was in all respects a man of finer mould. He 
did indeed refine our tongue, and deserved the pruse 
his contemporaries concur in giving him of being " well- 
languaged." • Writing two hundred and fifty years ago, 
he stands in no need of a gloaaary, and I have noted 
scarce a dozen words, and not more turns of phrase, in 
his works, that have become obsolete. This certainly 
indicates both remarkable taste and equally remarkable 
judgment. There is an equable dignity in his thoi^ht 
and sentiment such as we rarely meet. His best poems 
always remind me of a table-land, where, because all is 
BO level, we are ^t to forget on how lofty a plane we 
are standing. I think bis " Musophilus " the best poem 
of its kind in the language. The reflections Eire natural, 
the expression condensed, the thought weighty, and the 
language worthy of it. But he also wasted himself on 
an historical poem, in which the characters were inca- 
pable of that remoteness from ordinary associations 
which is essential to the ideal. Not that we can escape 
into the ideal by merely emigrating into the past or the 
unfamiliar. As in the German legend the httle black 
Kobold of prose that haunts us in the present will seat 

• Edmund Bolton in his Eypvrcritica Bays, "The woriw of Bun 
Daniel contained somewhat a flat, but ;et withal a very pure and 
copious English, and woida as warrantable Bs any man's, and jiUer 
perhaju for proae than vKaiure." I have itsliciied his second thought, 
which chimes corioualy wittt the feeling Daiiiel leaves in the mind. 
(See Haalewood'a Andant Crit Essays, Vol. IL) Wordsworth, an 
ucellent jodge, moch Kdmlratt Daniel's poem to the Countess <tf 
Cumberland. 
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himself on the first load of fumituTQ when we under- 
take our flitting, if the magician be not there to exorcise 
him. No man can jump off his own shadow, nor, for 
that matter, off his own age, and it is rery Ukely that 
Daniel had only the thinking and languaging parts of 
a poet's outfit, without the higher creative gift which 
alone can endow bis oonceptions with enduring life and 
with an interest which transcends the pariah limits of 
his generation. In the prologue to his "Masque at 
Court " he has imconsciously defined his own poetry : — 

"WliBrein no wad, no rada, no antic aport, 
But tender pasdons, motions soft and grsTe, 
The Btill spectator mnst eipect to have." 

And indeed his verse does not snatch you away from 
ordinaty associations and hurry you along with it as is 
the wont of the higher kinds of poetry, but leaves you, 
as it were, upon the bank watching the peaceiul current 
and lulled by its somewhat monotonous murmur. His 
beat-known poem, blunderingly misprinted in all the 
collections, is that addressed to the Countess of Cum- 
berland. It is an amplification of Horace's InUger Vila, 
and when we compare it with the original we miss the 
point, the compaotneas, and above all the urbane tone 
of the original It is very fine English, but it is the 
English of diplomacy somehow, and is never downright 
this or that, but always has the honor to be so or so. 
with sentiments of the highest consideration. Yet the 
praise of ledl-lar^vaged, since it implies that good writ- 
ing then as now demanded choice and forethought, is 
not without interest for those who would classify the 
elements of a style that will wear and hold ita colors 
well His diction, if wanting in the more hardy evi- 
dences of muscle, has a suppleness and spring that give 
proof of training and endurance. His " Defence of 
Rhyme," written in prose (a more difficult test than 
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verse), has a passionate eloquence that reinindH one of 
Burke, and is more ligbt-anned and modem than the 
prose of Milton fifty years later. For us Oeeidentals he 
has a kindly prophetic word : — 

"And irho In time knovs whither we ma; rest ' 
His treuura of onr tongne ? to yibai strange ahoiei 
He gain of oar best glor; may be sent 
To enrich unknowiog nations with our stores T 
What worlds in the jet nnfonned Occident 
May come refined with accents that are onra t " 

During .the period when Spenser was getting his 
artistic training a great change was going on in our 
mother<tongue, and the language of literature was dis- 
engaging itself more and more from that of ordinary 
talk. The poets of Italy, Spain, and France began to 
rain influence and to modify and refine not only style 
but vocabulary. Men were discovering new worlds in 
more senses than one, and the visionary finger of expec- 
tation still pointed forward. There was, as we learn 
from contemporary pamphlets, very much the same 
demand for a national literature that we have heard in 
America. This demand was nobly answered in the next 
generation. But no man contributed so much to the 
transformation of style and language as Spenser ; for not 
only did he deliberately endeavor at reform, but by the 
chaiTQ of his diction, the novel harmonies of his verse, 
his ideal method of treatment, and the splendor of his 
&ncy, he made the new manner popular and fruitful. 
We can trace in Spenser's poems the gradual growth of 
his taste through experiment and feilure to that assured 
self-confidence which indicates that he had at length 
found out the true bent of his genius, — that happiest 
of discoveries (and not so easy as it migbt seem) which 
puts a man in undisturbed possession of his own indi- 
viduality. Before his time the boundary between poetry 
and prose had not been clearly defined. His great merit 
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lies not only in the ideal treatment with which he glo- 
rified common things and gilded them with a ray of 
enthusi&Bm, but far more in the ideal point of view 
which he first revealed to his countiymen. He at first 
sought for that remoteness, which ia implied in an es- 
cape from the realism of daily life, in the pastoral, — 
a kind of writing which, oddly enough, from its original 
intention as a protest in favor of naturajness, and of 
human as opposed to heroic sentiments, had degenerated 
into the most artificial of abBtractions. But he was soon 
convinced of his error, and was not long in choosing 
between an unreality which pretended to be real and 
those everlasting realities of the mind which seem un- 
real only because they he beyond the horizon of the 
evety-day world and become visible only when the 
mirage of fantasy lifts them up and hangs them in an 
ideal atmosphsre. As in the old fairy-tales, the task 
which the age imposes on its poet is to weave its straw 
into a golden tissue ; and when every device has failed, 
in comes the witch Imagination, and with a touch the 
miracle is achieved, simple as miracles always are after 
they are wrought. 

Spenser, like Chaucer a Londoner, was bom in 1553.* 
Nothing is known of his parents, except that the name 
of his mother was Elizabeth ; but he was of gentle birth, 
as he more than once informs us, with the natural sat-. 
isfaction of a poor man of genius at a time when the 
business talent of the middle class was opening to it the 
door of prosperous preferment. In 1569 he was entered 

* Hr. Hales, in the eiceltent memoiT of the poet preflied to the 
Globe edition of hia norks, puts his birth s year earlier, on the 
strength of > line in the sixtieth aoonet. But it ia not establlehed 
that tbia sonnet was mitten la ISSS, and even if it were, a sonnet ia 
not apon oath, and the poet would prefer the round number forty, 
which enlted the measure of hia TBiae, to thirty-iune or forty-one, 
which might have been truer to tlie measure of his days. 
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DB a Bizar tt Pembroke Kail, Cambridge, and in due 
courae took bis bachelor'B degree in 1573, and hia maa- 
ter's in 1576. He is supposed, on insufficient grounds, 
as it appears to me, to haye met with some diagust or 
disappointment during hia residence at the Univeraity.* 
Between 1576 and 1578 Spenser aeema to have been 
with Bome of his kinsfolk " in the North." It was dur- 
ing this interval that he conceived his fruitleaa passion 
for the Kosahnde, whose jilting him for another shep- 
herd, whom he calla Menalcas, is somewhat perfunctorily 
bemoaned in his paatoralB.t Before the publication of 
hia " Shepherd's Calendar " in 1679, he had made the 
acquaintance of Sir I'hilip Sidney, and waa domiciled 
with him for a time at Penahurgt, whether as guest or 
literary dependant is uncertain. In October, 1579, he 
ia in the household of the Earl of Leicester. In July, 

• Thi» hea been inferred from a passage in one of Gabriel Uv^e-fa 
letters to him. But it wonld seem mnre natural, from the manf 
alluaiona In Harvej'a pamphlets against Nash, that it was his own 
wrongs which he had in mind, and his seif-absorption would take it 
for granted that Spenser sympathized with him in all his grudges. 
Bsrvey is a remarkable instance of the Fefjoing inRaence of classical 
studies. Amid the pedantic farrago of his omnt-sufficiency (to borrow 
one of Ma own words) we come suddenly upon passages whose gravity 
of sentiiueut, statelinesa of movement, and purity of diction remind 
us of Landor. These lucid intervals in his averweeniog vanity explain 
and justify the Mendship of Spenser. Yet the reiteration of emphasis 
with wMdi he insisla on all the world's knowing that Mash had called 
him an ass, probably gave Shakespeare the hint for one of the most 
comic touches in the character of Dogberry. 

t The late U^or C. G. Halpine, in a very interesting essay, makes 
it extremely probable that Bosalinde ia the anagram of Rose Daniel, 
Bister of the poet, and married l<i John Florio. He leaves little doub^ 
also, that the name of Spenser's wife (hitherto unknown) waa Eliia- 
beth Nagle, (Sea "Atlantic Monthly," Vol. II. 67i, November, 185S,) 
Mr. Halpine informed me that he found the subetance of his essay 
among the papers of bis father, the late Rev. N. J. Halpine, of Dub- 
lin. The latter published iu the series of the Shakespearo Society a 
sprightly little tract entitled "Oberon," which, it not quita oonvin- 
dng, is well worth reading for its ingenuity and research. 
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1580, he accompanied Lord Grey de Wilton to Ireland 
08 Secretary, and in that conntry he spent the rest of 
his life, with occasional flying visits to England to pub- 
lish poems or in search of preferment. His residence 
in that country has been compared to that of Orid in 
Pontua, And, no doubt, there were certain outward 
points of hkenesa. The liishTy by whom he waa sur- 
rounded were to the full as savage, as hostile, and as 
tenacious of their ancestral habitudes aa the Scythians* 
who made Tomi a prison, and the descendants of the 
earlier English settlers had degenerated as much aa the 
Mix-Hellenes who disgusted the Latin poet. Spenser 
himself looked on his life in Ireland aa a banishment. 
In his "Colin Clout's come Home again" he telb us 
tiiat Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited him in 1589, and 
heard what was then finished of the " Faery Queen," — 
" 'Oan to cast great likuig io mj Ion 

And great dleliking to my luckiest lot, 

That banisht hui myself, like wight roHore, 

Into that waste, where I vaa quite forgot. 

The which to leave thenceforth he couDaelled me, 

Uuoieet for man in whom was aught regardfol. 

And wend with him his Cynthia to see. 

Whose grace was great and bounty most revaidfuL" 

Bnt Spenser was already living at Rilcolman Castle 
(which, with 3,028 acres of land from the forfeited es- 
tates of the Earl of Desmond, was confirmed to him by 
grant two years later), amid sceneiy at once placid and 
noble, whoso varied charm he felt profoundly. He could 
not complain, with Ovid, — 

" Non liber hie ulln^ hod qui mlhl coDUUodet anrem," 
for he was within reach of a cultivated society, which 
gave him the stimulus of hearty admiration both as 
poet and scholar. Above all, he was fortunate in a ee- 
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cluaion that prompted study and deepened meditation, 
while it enabled him to converse with hia geoiuB disen- 
gaged irom those worldly influences which would have 
disenchanted it of its mystic enthusiasm, if they did 
not muddle it inglorioualy away. Surely this seques- 
tered nest was more congenial to the brooding of those 
ethereal visions of the " Faery Queen " and to giving his 
" soul a loose " than 

"TheBmoks, the wealth, and nciae oF Rome, 
And all the busy pageantry 
That wise mea scorn and foola adore." 

Tet he longed for London, if not with the homesickness 
of BuHsy-Rabutin in exile from the Parisian snn, yet 
enough to make him joyfully accompany Raleigh thither 
in the early winter of 1589, carrying with him the first 
three books of the great poem begun ten years before. 
Horace's nonum prematur in annum had been more than 
complied with, and the suoceas waa answerable to the 
well-seasoned material and conscientious faithfulness of 
the work. But Spenser did not stay long in London to 
ei^oy his fame. Seen close at hand, with its jealousies, 
intrigues, and selfish basene^es, the court had lost the 
enchantment lent by the distance of Kilcolman. A na- 
tuire so prone to ideal contemplation as Spenser's would 
be profoundly shocked by seeing too closely the igno- 
ble springs of contemporaneous policy, and learning by 
what paltty personal motives the noble opportunities 
of the world are at any ^ven moment endangered. It 
is a Bad discovery that history is so mainly made by 
ignoble men. 

" Vide qnesto globo 
Tal ch'ei aorrise del auo vil aembisnte." 

In his " Colin Clout," written just after his return to 
Ireland, he speaks of the Court in a tone of contempt- 
uouB bitterness, in which, as it seems to me, there is 
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more of the sorrow of diullusion than of the gall c 
personal diBappointment. He Bpeaka, bo he tella us, — 

" To wsm young Bhepherds' irandering wit 
Which, through report of that life's painted bliu. 
Abandon quiet home to eeefa for it 
And leave their lambs to loss misled unisa ; 
For, sooth to Euy, it la qo aort of life 
Foi shephard St to live in that aame place, 
Where each one eeelca with malice and with itrifa 
To thmst down other into foul diegnce 
Himself to rdse; and he doth soonest ria« 
That best can hoodie his deceitful wit 
Id subtle shifts .... 
To which him needs a guiletbl hollow baut 
Haabed with fair dissemblii^ courtesy, 
A filed tongue fnmisht with lerma Of «t. 
No art of school, bat courtiers' schoolery. 
For arts of school have there small conntanano^ 
Counted but toys to btts}' idle brains. 
And there profeasors find small maintenanca, 
Bat to be iastruments of others' gains. 
If or is there place for any gentle wit 
Unless to please it can itself apply. 



And again in his " Mother Hubberd's Tale," in the most 
pithy and masculine verses he ever wrote : — 
" Most miserable man, whom wicked Fate 

Bath brooght to Conrt to sue for Had-I-'Wut 

That few have foand and many one hath mist ! 

Full little kiiowest thou that haat not tried 

What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontfint, 

To speed to-day, to be put back tc 

• Compare Bhakespewe's LXVI. E 
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!n> feed on hope, to pine with f «ar nnd snrrcnr, 
To have thj prinia'a grsCB yat want her Paen', 
To have thy asking yet wait many years, 
To fret thy soul with croeaes and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless deepairti. 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, 1« run. 
To spend, to give, to want, to be nndoiie. 



WhocTer leaTsa sweet home, where mean Mtat* 
In safe aasniance, withont strife or hate. 
Finds all things needful for contentment meek, 
And will to coort for shadows vain to seek. 

That cnrse Ood send onto mine enemy ! " * 
When Spenser had once got safely back to the secure 
ratreat and serene companionahip of his great poem, 
with what profound and pathetic exultation muBt he 
have recalled the vereea of Dante! — 

"Chi dictro a jura, echi adaforismi 

3en giva. e chi segnendo Bscerdorio, 

E chi regnar per fotza e per Sofiemi, 

E chi rubare, e chi diil ncgozio, 

Chi cei diletti della came involto 

S' affaticava, e chi ai dava all' oiio, 

Quando da tutt« quente case sciollo. 

Con Beatrice m' era ansa in cielo 

Ootuito gloriosamente accolto."f 

What Spenser ee-ya of the indifference of the court to 
leamisg and literature b the more remarkable because 
he himself waa by no means an unsuccessful suitor. 

* Tliis poem, pabtished in 16B1, waa, Spenser tella na in hia dedica- 
tion, " long sithens composed in the raw conceit of my youth." But 
he had evidently retoached it. The venes quoted ahow a finner hand 
than is generally seen in it, and we are s^e in oaauming that they 
were added after his visit to England. Dr. Johnson epigramioatized 
Spenser's indictment into 

" There mack ulut ills Ihe leliolsr's lifs uuil, 
Joil, envy, wmt, tlio pstmo, uiiUuiM]," 
but I think it loses in pathos more than It gains in point. 

fParadiso, XI. 1-12. Spenser was familiar with the "Divina 
Commedia," though I do not remember that his coouuentkton have 
pointed out hia chief obligations to it 
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Queen mizabeth bestowed on him a pension of fifty 
pounds, and shortly after he received the grant of lands 
already mentioned. . It is said, indeed, that Lord Bur- 
leigh in some way hindered the advancement of the 
poet, who more than once directly alludes to him either 
in reproach or remonstrance. In " The Ruins of Time^" 
after spealcing of the death of Woleingham, 

" Since whose decease leunlog lies nnregarded. 
And men of armes do grander mmirarded," 
he gives the following reason for their neglect : — 

" For he that do* wields all things at his viQ, 
Scorns th' one and th' other in his deeper akill. 
grief of griefs t gall of ajl good hearts, 
To see thai virtne ahonld despised be 
Of him that Hrst was raised for Tirtuons parta. 
And now, broad-spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be : 
let the man of whom the Muse is seamed 
Hor live nor dead be of the Mose adorned ! " 

And in the introduction to the fourth book of the 
"Faery Queen," he says again: — 

" The mgged forehead that with grave foresight 
Wields kingdoms' cinses and affairs of state, 
Mj looser rhymes, I wot, doth sharply nite 
For praising Love, as I have done of late, — 

By which fral youth Is oft to folly led 

Throngh false allnrement ol that pleasing bait, 

That better were in virtues disclpled 

Than with vain poems' weeds to hare their fsndea fed. 

"Snch ones ill judge of love that cannot love' 
Nor in their frozen hearts feel kindly flame ; 
ForUiy they oa^t not thing onknown reprove, 
Ne natoral affection fanlUess blame 
For fanlt of few that hare abased the sanie : 
For it of honor and all virtne is 
The root, and brings forth glorions flowers of (kme 
That crown trae loven with immortij hliss. 
The meed of them that love and do not live ami**." 
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If Lord Burleigh could not relish such a dish of night- 
ingalee' tongues as the " Faery Queen," he is very much 
more to be pitied thaji Spenser. The BenaitiTe purity 
of the poet might indeed well be wounded when a poem 
in which he proposed to himself "to discourse at large" 
of " the ethick part of Moral PhUoaophy " • could be so 
misinterpreted. But Spenser speaks in the same Etntin 
and without any other than a general application in his 
" Tears of the Muses," and hie friend Sidney undertakes 
the defence of poesy because it was undervalued. But 
undervalued by whom) By the only persons about whom 
he knew or cared anything, those whom we should now 
cfJl Society and who were then called the Court. The 
inference I would draw is that, among the causes which 
contributed to the marvellous efHoreacence of genius in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, the influence 
of direct patron^e from above is to be reckoned at 
almost Dotbing.t Then, as when the same phenomenon 
has happened elsewhere, there must have been a sym- 
pathetic public. Literature, properly so called, draws 
its sap from the deep soil of human nature's common 
and everlasting sympathies, the gathered leaf-mould of 

• His own words an reported by Ixjdowioli Brjskett. (Todd's 
Spenaer, L Ix.) The whole pasaage is very interesting a» giving ns 
the only glimpse we get of the living Spenser in actual contact with 
his fellow-nien. It shows him to ua, as we oould wish to see him, 
surrounded with Iovit^ respect, companionable and helpfnl. Bryskett 
tells na that he was "perfect Id the Greek tongue," and "also very 
well read in philosophy both moral and natural." He encouraged 
Brj'skett in the study of Glreek, and offered to help him in it. Com- 
paring the last verse of the above citation of the " Faery Qneen" with 
other passages in Spenser, I cannot help thinking that he wrote, "do 
not love amiss." 

t "And know, sweet prince, when you shall come to know, 

That 't is not in the power of kings to raise 

A spirit for veise that is not bom thereto; 

Hor are they bom in every prince's days," 

DaauTt Dedic. Trag. q/ " PHlaUa." 
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oountleBS generations (ouj mp ^vXAwv ytrf^), and not &om 
any top-dressing oaprioioiiBly scattered over the surface 
at some mastei^s bidding.* England had long been 
growing more truly insular in language and political 
ideas when the Reformation came to precipitate her na- 
tional oonsciousness by seoluding her more completely 
from the rest of Europe. Hitherto there had been Eng- 
lishmen of a distinct type enough, honestly hating for- 
eigners, and reigned over by kings of whom they were 
proud or not as the case might be, but there was no 
England as a separate entity from the sovereign who 
embodied it for the time being.+ But now an English 
people b^an to be dimly aware of itself. Their having 
got a religion to themselves muat have intensified thorn 
much as the having a god of their own did the Jews. 
The exhilaration of relief after the long tension of anx- 
iety, when the Spanish Armada was overwhelmed like 
the hosts of Pharaoh, while it confirmed their aasuranoe 
of a provincial deity, must also have been like sunshine 
to bring into flower aU that there was of imaginative or 
sentimental in the English nature, already just in the 
first flush of its spring. 

ie yronDe.") 
And just at this moment of blossoming every breeze 

* Louis XIV. ia tomraonly auppoaed tn some mlracotons way to 
h&ve created French literatnre. He ma; mora trulf be aaid to have 
petrifled it so far as his influence went. The French TenaisiarKe in 
the preceding centnry wae produced by eauaea aimilar in essentiala to 
those which brought about that in England not long after. Tbe ^rand 
liicU grew by natural prooeeaes of deTelopmsnt out of that vhicb had 
preceded it, and which, to the impartial foreigner at least, has mors 
tiavor, and more Franch flavor too, than the Qallo-Roman uanrpec 
tJiat puehed it from its stool. Tlie best modem French poetry has 
' been forced to temper ita verses in the colder natural aprings of the 
■nteHdassic period. 

t In tie Eiittbethan drama the Words " England " and " France" 
•M constantly nsed to aignify ths kings of those countries. 
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was dusty with the goldea pollen of Greece, Rome, and 
Italy. If KeatB could Bay, when he first opened Chap- 
man's Homer, — 

" Then telt I like Bome mtclieT of tha skla 
When a new pluiet swims into his ken ; 
Oi like stout Cort«z wben with esgle eyes 
He Btared &t the Pacific, and all his men 
* Looked at each otliar with a wild innnlgej" 
if Keats could say this, whose mind had heen uncon- 
sciously fed with the results of this culture, ^results 
that permeated all thought, all literature, and all talk, 
— fancy what must have been the awakening shock and 
impulse communicated to men's brains by the revelation 
of this new world of thought and fancy, an unveiling 
gradual yet sudden, like that of a great organ, which 
discovered to them what a wondrous instrument was in 
the soul of man with its epio and lyric stops, its deep 
thunders of tragedy, aud its passionate vox humanal 
It might almost seem as if Shakespeare had typified all 
this in Miranda, when she cries out at first sight of the 
king and his courtiers, 

" O, wonder I 
How manj goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is 1 0, brave new world 
That hath such people in 't I " 

The civil wars of the Roses had been a barren period in 
English literature, because they had been merely dynas- 
tic squabbles, in which no great principles were involved 
which could shake all minds with controversy and heat 
them to intense conviction, A conflict of opposing am- 
bitions wears out the moral no less than the material 
forces of a people, but the ferment of hostile ideas and 
convictions may realize resources of character which 
before were only potential, may transform a merely gre- 
garious multitude into a nation proud in its strength, 
sensible of the dignity and duty which strength involves, 
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and groping after a common ideal Some such traiu- 
fonnatioa had been wrou^t or vaa going on in En^!and. 
For the first time a distinct image of her was disengaging 
itself from the tangled blur of tradition and sBsociation 
in the minds of her children, and it was now only that 
her great poet oould speak exultingly to an audience 
that would underetand him with a passionate sympathy, 
of 

" TbU lupp; breed of men, thia little world, 
Thie precious atone set ia a silTer sea, 
"niia blessed plot, this earth, this leabn, this England, 
Hub land ot snch dear eonls, tbia dear, dear land, 
England, bound in nith the trinmphsnt e» 1 " 

Such a period can hardly recur again, but something 
like it, something pointing back to similar producing 
causes, is observable in the revival of English imagina- 
tive literature at the close of the last and in the early 
years of the present century. Again, after long fermen- 
tation, there was a war of principles, again the national 
oonsoiousness was heightened and stimg by a danger to 
the national existence, and again there was a crop of 
great poets and heroic men. 

Spenser once more visited England, bringing with him 
three more books of the " Faery Queen," in 1595. He 
is suppled to have remained there during the two fol- 
lowing years.* In 1594 he had been married to the 
lady celebrated in bis somewhat artificial amoretti. By 
her he had four children. He was now at the height 
of his felicity ; by universal acclaim the first poet of 
hia age, and the one obstacle to his material advance- 
ment (if obstacle it was) bad been put out of the way 

* I Bay supposed, for the nameii of hia two sonn, SylTanna and 
PeregrinB, indicsBte that thej were bom in Ireland, and that Spenser 
continued to rc^rd It ae a wilderness and his abode there as eiile. 
The two other chjldnin are added on the authority of a pedigree 
drawn up by Sir W. Betham and cited in Mr. Ealea'a Ufa of Spenser 
prefixed to the Qlabe edition. 
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by the death of Lord Burleigh, Auguat;, 1698. Id the 
next month be was recommended in a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth for the shrievalty of the county of Corit. But 
alas for Polyorates I In October the wild kema and 
gallowglasseB roBe in no mood for sparing the house of 
Pindarus. Tbey sacked and burned hia castle, from 
which he with his wife and cbildren barely escaped.* 
He sought shelter in London and died there on the 16th 
January, 1599, at a tavern in King Street, Westminster. 
He was buried in the neighboring Abbey next to Chaucer, 
at the cost of the Earl of Esses, poets bearing his pall 
and casting verses into his grave. He died poor, but 
not in want On the whole, his life may be reckoned 
& happy one, aa in the main the lives of the great poets 
must have commonly been. If they feel more passion- 
ately the pai^ of the moment, so also the compensations 
EU-e incalculable, and not the least of them this very 

* Ben JoDson told DminiDond that one child perished in the flames. 
But he jraa speaking after ao interral of tweoty-one yean , uid, of 
coiuse, from heArsay. Spenser'a misery waa exa^erat^ by aiicceed- 
ing poets, who used btm to point a moral, and from the shelter of his 
tomb launched many a shaft of sarcasui at an nnappreciative public 
OUes Fletcher in Ma " Purple Island " (a poem which reminds as of 
the " Faery Queen " by the supreme tediousnesa of Its allegory, but 
in nothing else) set the exajuple in the best verse he ever wrote :— 

"Poorly, poormui, bsliredj poorly, poor Dum, he died.' 
Qradnally this poetical tradition established itself firmly as authentio 
history. Spenser could never have been poor, except by comparison. 
The whole story of his later days has a strong aavor of legend. He 
must have hadample warning of Tyrone's rebellion, and would prob- 
ably have sent away bis vrite and children to Cork, if he did not go 
thither himself. I am inclined to tMak that he did, carrying hia 
papers with bim, and smoDg them the two caatos of Mutability, first 
published in lail. These, it is most likely, were the only ones be 
ever completed, for, with all hia abnndance, he waa evidently a labo- 
rions finisher. When we remember that tan years were given to the 
elaboration of the first tliree books, and that five mora elapsed before 
the next three were ready, we shall waste no vain regrets on the rii 
ooncloding books supposed to have been lost by the cs 
titiQ^n.iy servant on thcdr way from Ireland. 
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capacity of pasatonate emotion. The real good fortune 
ia to be meaaurod, not by more or less of outward pros- 
perity, but by tlie opportunity given for the development 
and free play of the genius. It should be remembered 
that the power of espreesion which exi^geratea their 
griefB is also no inconsiderable consolation for them. 
We should measure what Spenser says of his worldly 
disappointments by the bitteroess of the unavailing 
tears he shed for Rosalind. A careful analysis of 
these leaves no perceptible reuduum of salt, and we 
are tempted to believe that the passion itself was not 
much more real than the pastoral accessories of pipe 
and crook, I very much doubt whether Spenser ever 
folt more than one profound pas«on in his life, and that 
luckily was for hie "J'aery Queen." He was fortunate 
in the friendship of the best men and women of his 
time, in the seclusion which made him free of "the still 
better society of the past, in the loving recognition of 
his countrymen. All that we know of him ia amiable 
and of good report. He was &ithful to the friendships 
of his youth, pure in his loves, unspotted in his life. 
Above all, the ideal with him was not a thing apart 
and unattainable, but the sweetener and ennobler of the 
street and the fireside. 

There are two ways of measuring a poet, either by an 
absolute (esthetic standard, or relatively to his position 
in the literary history of his country and the conditions 
of his generation. Both should be borne in mind as 
coefficients in a perfectly fair judgment. If his positive 
merit is to be settled irrevocably by the former, yet an 
intelligent criticism will find its advantage not only in 
considering what he was, but what, under the given cir- 
cumstances, it was possible for him to be. 

The fact that the great poem of Spenser was inspired 
hj the Orlando of Ariosto, and written in avowed emu- 
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latioQ of it, and that the poet almost always needs to 
have his fancy set agoing by the hint of aome predeces- 
sor, must not lead us to overlook his manifest clmm to 
originality. It is not what a poet takes, but what he 
makes out of what he has taken, that shows what native 
force is in him. Above all, did his miud dwell compla- 
cently in those forms and fashions which in their very 
birth are already obsolescent, or was it instinctively 
drawn to those qualities which are permanent in lan- 
guage and whatever is wrought in iti There is much 
in Spenser that is contemporary and evanescent; but 
the substance of him is durable, and his work was the 
deliberate result of intelligent purpose and ample cul- 
ture. The publication of his "Shepherd's Calendar" 
in 1579 (though the poem itself be of little interest) is 
one of the epochs in our literature. Spenser had at 
least the originality to see clearly and ~to ftel keenly 
that it was essenti^ to bring poetry back again to some 
kind of understanding with nature. His immediate 
predecessors seem to have conceived of it as a kind 
of bird of paradise, bom to float somewhere between 
heaven and earth, with no very well defined relation 
to either. It is true that the nearest approach they 
were able to make to this airy ideal was a shuttlecock, 
winged with a bright plume or so from Italy, but, after 
all, nothing but cork and feathers, which they bandied 
back and forth from one stanza to another, with the 
useful ambition of keepijig it up aa long as they could. 
To my mind the old comedy of " Gammer Gurton's 
Needle " is worth the whole of them. It may be coarse, 
earthy, but in reading it one feels that he is at least a 
man among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 

The form of Spenser's "Shepherd's CtJendar," it is 
true, is artificial, absurdly so if you look at it merely 
from the outside, — not, perhaps, the wisest way to 
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look at anything, unless it be a jail or a volume of the 
" Congressional Globe," — but the spirit of it is fresh 
and originaL We haTe at last got over the superstition 
that shepherds and shepherdesses are any wiser or sim- 
pler than other people. We know that wisdom can be 
won only by wide commerce with men and books, and 
that umplicity, whether of manners or style, is the 
crowning result of the highest culture. But the pas- 
torals of Spenser were very different things, different 
both in the moving spirit and the resultant form from 
the later ones of Browne or the " Piscatory Eclogues " 
of Pbiaefaas Fletcher. And why 1 Browne and Fletcher 
wrote because Spenser had written, but Spenser wrote 
from a strong inward impulse — an instinct it might be 
called — to escape at all risks into the fresh air from 
that horrible atmosphere into which rhymer after rhymer 
had been pumping carbonic-acid gas with the full force 
of his lungs, and in which all sincerity was on the edge 
of suffocation. His longing for something truer and 
better was as honest as that which led Tacitus so long 
before to idealize the Germans, and Rousseau so long 
after to make an angel of the savage. 

Spenser himself supremely overlooks the whole chasm 
between himself and Chaucer, as Dante between him- 
self and Virgil. He called Chaucer master, as Milton 
was afterwards to call kim. And, even while he chose 
the most artificial of all forms, his aim — that of getting 
back to nature and life — was conscious, I have no doubt, 
to himself, and must be obvious to whoever reads with 
anything but the ends of his fingers. It is true that 
Saunazzaro had brought the pastoral into fashion again, 
and that two of Spenser's are little more than transla- 
tions from Marot ; hut for manner be instinctively turned 
back to Chaucer, the first and then only great English 
poet He has given common instead of classic names 
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to his personages, for oharaotere tliey can hai<dly be 
called. Above all, he has gone to the proviticial dialects 
for words wherewith to enlarge and freshen his poetical 
vocabulary,* I look upon the "Shepherd's Calendar" 
as being no less a conscious and deliberate attempt at 
reform than Thomson's "Seasons" were in the topics, 
and Wordsworth's " Lyrical Ballads " in the language 
of poetry. But the great merit of these pastorals was 
not so much in their matter as their manner. They 
show & sense of style in its larger meaning hitherto dis- 
played by no English poet since Chaucer. Surrey had 
brought back from Italy a, certain inkling of it, so far as 
it is contained in decorum. But here was a new lan- 
guage, a choice and arrangement of words, a variety, 
elasticity, and harmony of verse most grateful to the ears 
of men. If not passion, there was fervor, which was per- 
haps as near it as the somewhat stately movement of 
Spenser's mind would allow him to come. Sidney had 
tried many esperiments in versification, which are curi- 
ous and interestit^, especially his attempts to naturalize 
the gliding rhymes of Sannazzaro in English. But there 
is everywhere the uncertainty of a 'prentice hand. Spen- 
ser shows himself already a master, at least in verse, and 
we can trace the studies of Milton, a yet greater master, 

• Sir Philip Sidney did not approve of thia. "That same framing 
of his style to an old rastic langua^M I dare not allow, since ndtliBr 
TheocritOB Id arnek, Virgil in Latin, nor SuDaszzsro in Italian did 
affect it." ("Defence of Poeaj.") Ben Jonson, on the. other hand, 
Sidd that Qnarini "kept not decorum in making shepherds speak as 
well a» himself conld." {" Converaatione with Drammond.") I think 
Sidney was right, [or the poets' Arcadia is a pnrely ideal world, and 
ghonld be treai«d accordingly. But whoever locks into the glossary 
appended to the "Calendar" by K E., will be satisfied that Spenser's 
object WM to find Tinhackneyed and poetical words rutbar than encb 
as shonld seem more on a level with the apeaken. See also the 
" Epistle Dedicatory." I cannot help thinking that E. K. was Bpen- 
ecT himself, with occasional interjections ot Harvey. Who else conld 
have written such Engllah aa many passages in this Epistle { 
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in the " Shepherd's Calendikr " as -woll as in the " Paery 
Qaeen." We have seen that Spenser, under the mw- 
leading influence of Sidney * snd Harvey, tried hie hand 
at English heiametera. But his great glory is that he 
taught his own lai^uage to dng and move to measures 
haiTOonious and noble. Chaucer had done much to vo- 
calize it, as I hare tried to shov elsewhere,t but Spenser 
was to prove 

"That DO tfmgnfl hhtk the muse's nttcrance faeired 
for verse, sod that sweet muaic to the ear 
Straclc out of Tbjme, so naturoUj' as this." 

The "Shepherd's Calendar" contains perhaps the most 
picturesquely imaginative verse which Spenser has writ- 
ten. It is in the eclogue for February, where he tella 
us of the 

"Faded oak 
Whose hodj b «*», whose branches broke. 
Whose naked anni Btretch onto the fire." 

It is one of those veiBeB that Joseph Warton would have 
liked in secret, that Dr. Johnson would have proved to 
be untranslatable into reasonable prose, and which the 
imagination welcomes at once without caring whether it 
be exactly conformable to Barbara or edaretU. Another 
pretty verse in the same eclogue, 

" Bat gently took that migently oame," 
pleased Coleridge so greatly that he thought it was his 
own. But in general it is not bo much the sentiments 
and images that are new as the modulation of the versea 
in which they float. The cold obstruction of two centu- 
ries' thaws, tmd the stream of speech, onoe more let loose, 
seeks out its old windings, or overflows musically in un- - 

* It mi ftt Penahmit that he wrote the only apeoimen that has come 
iown to US, and bad enough it is. I hare said that some of Sidney** 
■re pleasing. 

t See " My Stody Windows," 2M ssgg. 
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praotiaed channels. The service which Spenser did to 
our literature hj this ezq^uiaite sense of harmony is in- 
calculable. Hia fine ear, abhorrent of barbarous disso- 
nance, his dainty tongue that loves to prolong the relish 
of a musical phrase, made possible the transition from 
the cast-iron stifinesa of " Ferrex and Porrex" to the 
Damascus pliancy of Fletcher and Shakespeare. It was 
he that 

" Tanght the dumb on high to aing. 
And heavy ignonac^ aloft to fly : 
That added feathflra to the leamed't wing, 
And gave to grace a doahle mtOeaty." 

I do not mean that in the "Shepherd's Calendar" he 
had already achieved that transmutation of language and 
metre by which he was afterwards to endow English 
verse with the most varied and majestic of stanzas, in 
which the droning old alexandrine, awakened for the 
first time to a feeling of the poetry that was in him, 
was to wonder, like M. Jonrdain, that he had been talk- 
ing prose all his life, — but already he gave clear indi- 
cations of the tendency and premonitions of the power 
which were to cany it forward to ultimate perfection. 
A harmony and alacrity of language like this were un- 
exampled in English verse : — 

" Ta duntf nymphg, that hi this biassed brook 
Do ^the your breut, 
PoTsake your watery bowen and hither look 

At my request. .... 
And eke you virgins that on Pamass dwell. 
Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 
Help me to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 
Which in her sex doth all elceL" 

Here we have the natural gait of the measure, somewhat 
formal and slow, as befits an invocation ; and now mark 
how the same feet shall he made to quicken their pace 
at the bidding of the tune : — 
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"Brfng hen the pink and purple oolnmbliM, 

With gilUflowen ; 
Bring coranstiom and aops in irine, 

Wome of paramonra ; 
Btrow me the groond with dsffBdowndilliva, 
And cowslipa and kingcAps and loied lilies ; 

The pretty pannce 

And the cheviunce 
Shall matdi with the fair flowerdelicc."* 

The argument prefixed by £. E. tq the tenth Edogae 
has a special interest for us as showing how high a con- 
ception Spenser had of pootiy and the poet's office. By 
Cuddy he evidently means himself, though choosing out 
of modesty another name instead of the familiar Colin. 
" In Cuddy is set forth the perfect pattern of a Poet, 
which, finding no maintenance of his state and studies, 
coiopltuneth of the contempt of Poetry and the causes 
thereof, specially having been in all ages, and even 
amongst the most barbarous, always of singular account 

* Of conrae diUia and lilUt must be read with a alight acceataB- 
Uon of the laat Bylla.ble (permisaible thee), in order to chime with di- 
Uce. Iq the first line I have put here iuatead of luibeT, which (like 
other nords where th comes between two Towels) waa then very often 
a monosyllable, in order to throw the accent hack more atrongl; on 
Irritig, where it beloDga. Spenser's innovation Ilea in making his verses 
by ear instead of on the finger-tips, and in valuing the stave more than 
any of the single verses that compose it. This is the secret of his easy 
■operiority It all others in the stanza which he composed, and which 
bean his name. Milton (who got more of his schooling in these mat- 
ten from Spenser than anywhere else) gave this principle a greater 
range, and applied it with more various mastery, I have little doubt 
that the tnne of the last stanza cited above was dingint; Iq Shake- 
spene's ear when he wrote those exqnislte verses in " MTilaninmer 
Night's Dream "(" I know a bank"),whero onr grave pentameter is 
in like manner surprised into.a lyrical movement. See also the pretty 
■ong in the eclogue for August Ben Jodbou, too, evidently canght 
•ome cadences ^m Spenser tor his lyrics. I need hardly say that in 
those eclognes (May, for example) where Spenser thought he was im- 
itating what wiseacres used to i^I the riding-ThyTiie of Chancer, hs 
tails most lamentably. He had evidently learned to scan his master'a 
verses better when he wrote his " Mother Hnbbeid's Tale." 
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and honor, and beinff indeed so worthy and eommendahle 
an. art, or rather no art, but Ct divine gift and keavemly in- 
ttinct not to be gotten by labor ajtd learning, bvt adorned 
with both, and poured into the wii by a certain Enlhou- 
eiasmot and celestial inspiration, as the author hered* 
elsewhere at large discourseth in his book called Thb 
Enoubh Poet, which book being lately come into my 
hands, I mind also hy God's grace, upon further advise- 
ment, to pnblish." E. K., whoever he was, never carried 
out his intention, and the book ia no doubt loet ; a loss 
to be borne with loss equanimity than that of Cicero's 
treatise De Gloria, once possessed by Petrarch, The 
passage I have italicized is most likely an extract, and 
reminds one of the long-breathed periods of Milton. 
Drummond of Hawthomden tells uh, "he [Ben Jonson] 
hath by heart some verses of Spenser's ' Calendar,' about 
wine, between Coline and Percye" (Cuddie and Piers).* 
These verses are in this eclogue, and are worth quoting 
both as having the approval of dear old Ben, the best 

* Drammond, <t will be remarked, epeRking from memory, takes 
Cuddy to be Calln. In MtlUin's " Lycidse " there &re reminlfcencea 
or OoB eclogne as well as of tiiat for May. Tbe latter ore the more 
eiident, bat I think that Spenser's 

"Caddie, Uje praise le better tb&n the price^" 
idMUton's 



Fhiebtu replied, and touched my trembling eUB.' 
Sbskeepesre had read and remembered this pastoraL Compare 
" But, ah, Ueuenas is yciid Id clay. 
And gnat Augnatna long ago Is dead. 
And all the worthies liggea wrapt in lead," 

wiOi 

"King Pandlon, lie is dead ; 
All tly frionda are lapt in lead." 
It Is odd that Shakespeare, in bis "lapt in 2ead,"ia more Spenserian 
than Spenser himself, from whom lie caught thin "himting of the 
letter," 
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critic of the day, and because they are a good sample of 
Speufier's earlier Terse : — 

"Hioq kemt not, Percie, hoir Uie ibjias ihoold ngs ; 
0, if my tcDiples were distained with wine, 
Ani girt in garUndB of wild ivy-twina, 
How I could rear the Uuse on eUtely Btogs 
And UacJi her tread aloft in boskin fine 
With qnsint Bellona in her eqnipago 1 " 

In this eclogue he gives hints of that Bpaoions style 
which was to diatinguiBh him, and which, like hia own 
Fame, 

" With golden wings doft doth Sj 
Above the reach ot niinons decay. 
And with brave plumes dotli beat the azure sky, 
Admired of base-born tueQ from far away. " * 

He was letting his wings grow, as Milton said, aad &Xt9- 
boding the " Faery Queen " : — 

" Lift thyself np ont of tbe lowly doEt 

To 'donbt«d knif^ta whose wonndless aimoi mats 

And helms nnbmisM waxen dally brown : 

There may thy Hnse display her flnttering wing. 

And (tretch herself at l^ge &om Bast to Weat" 

Tenes like these, especially the last (which Diyden 

would have liked), were such as English ears had not 

yet heard, and curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 

The language and verse of Spenser at his best have an 

ideal lift in them, and there is scarce any of our poets 

who can bo hardly help being poetical. , 

It was this instantly felt if not easily definable cbann 
that forthwith won for Spenser his never-disputed rank 
as the chief English poet of that age, and gave him a 
popularity which, during his life and in the following 
generation, was, in its select quaUty, without a competi- 

• "Enim of Time." It is perhaps not considering too nicely to 
remark how often this image of vritigi recurred lo Spenser's rntnd. 
A certain aenal latitnide waa essential to the la^ dicllngi of hia 
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tor. It may be thought that I lay too much atreaa on 
this single attribute of diction. But apart from ita 
imp<atance in his caae aa showing their way to the poets 
who were just then learning the accidence of their art, 
and leaving them a material to work in already mellowed 
to their hands, it should be remembered that it is subtle 
perfection of phrase and that happy coalescence of music 
and meaning, where each reinforces the other, that define 
a man as poet and make all ears converts and partisans. 
Spenser was an epicure in language. He loved " seld- 
seen costly " words perhaps too well, and did not always 
distinguish between mere strangeneBS and that novelty 
which is so agreeable as to cheat us with some charm 
of seeming association. He had not the concentrated 
power which can sometimes pack infinite riches in the 
little rctom of a single epithet, for his genius is rather 
for dilatation than compression." But he was, with the 
exception of Milton and possibly Gray, the most learned 
of our poetB. His fiimiliarity with ancient and modem 
literature was easy and intimate, and as be perfected 
himself in his art, he caught the grand manner ^d 
high-bred ways of the society he frequented. But even 
to the last he did not quite shake off the blunt rusticity 
of phrase that was habitual with the generation that 
preceded him. In the fifth book of the " Faery Queen," 
where he is describing the passion of Britomart at the 
supposed infidelity of Arth^all, he descends to a Teniers- 

* Peiliaps hji most atriking aiiigle epithet is the " BeB-Bhonldering 
whales, " B. IL 12, uiiL Hia ear eeems to delight in prolongiUoos. 
For example, be makes inch words as gloriotu, gratimu, jogema, 
havioT, chapelel dactyles, and that, not at the end of verses, where it 
wonld not hare been unoanal, but in the Rrst half of them. Hilton 
contrives a break (a kind of heave, as it were) in the nnlformlt; of his 
verse by a practice exactly the opposite of this. He also ghnns a 
hiattu which does not seem to have been generally dipleasing to 
Spenser's ear, though perhaps in the compound epithet bea-alluruig 
he intentiomdly avoids it by the plural form. 
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like realism,' — he whose verses geaeially remmd us of 
the daccing Hours of Guido, where we oatdi but a glimpse 
of the real earth and that &r away beneath. But his 
habitual style ia that of gracious loftiness and refined 

He first ehowB bis mature hand in the " Uuiopotmos," 
the most airily fanciful of his poems, a marvel for deli- 
cate conception and treatment, whose breezy verse seema 
to float between a blue sky and golden earth in imper- 
iahable sunshine. No other English poet has found the 
variety taid compass which enlivened the octave stanza 
under bis sensitive touch. It can hardly be doubted 
that in Clarion the butterfly he has symbolized himself, 
and surely never was the poetic temperament so pictur- 
esquely exempbfied : — 

" Over the fields, in hla fnnk iiutinew, 
And all the champain o'ar, he Bosred light. 
And sit the countiy wide he did possess, 
Feeding apon their pleasures bonnteonaly, 
llutt none gainsaid and none did him envy. 



■ " Uke as a vajwaitl child, whose soander Aleep 
Is broken witb loma fearTul dream's afnighl. 
With rroward will doth set hlnieelf ia neep 
Ne can be atllled for all bia dutm'h might, 
Bnt klcki and aquajla and shrieks tor fell despight. 
Now scratching her and ber loose locks miaa^ng. 
Now eeeking darkneaa lod now seeking light. 
Then ctaving anck, and then the anck retu^ng." 

He wonld douhtleae have justified himself hy the fBnuliar eitunple 
of Homer'a comparing Ajai to a donkey in the elevrath book of tlie 
QUad. So alBoin the "Gpithalamion " it grates our nerves t« hear, 
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Near did h* Imts the iiMnmt^s bttn nnaaen, 
Hot the nnk gruif feOB' delights untried ; 
But Done of Oieee, however sweet the; been, 
Hcfte please his fancy, or him cause to abide; 
EU choiceM sense with every diange doth flit ; 
No conuDon things may please a wavering wit 

" To the gay gajdecs his nnat^d desire 
Plm wholly c&nied, to refresh his sprights) 
There lavish Nature, in her best attdn, 
Poms forth sweet odors and aUnriiig eights. 
And Art, with her contending doth aspire, 
To excel the natunl with made delights ; 
And all that fair or pleasant may be foond, 
In liotooa excess doth there abound. 

"There he arriving, round about doth flie. 
From bed to bed, from one to the other borier. 
And takes survey with cnrioue busy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there set in order, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 
Yet none ot them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nb with his feet their silken leaves displace. 
But pasturee on the pUssnres of each place. 



■e with moat variety 
And chai^ of sweetness (for all change Is sweeO 
He casts his glutton sense lo satisfy. 
Now sucking of the sap of herbs most meet. 
Or of the dew which yet on them doth lie. 
Now In the same bathing his tender feet ; 
An^ then he percheth on some branch therebj 
To weather hhn aod his moist wings to diy. 

"And then again he tnnieth to his play, 

To spoil [plunder] the pleBSuras of that paradise } 
The wholesome sage, the lavender still gray, 
Eank-smelllng rae, and cuimnln good for eyes. 
The roses reigning in the pride of May, 
Sharp hyssop good for green woonds' remedies 
Fair marigolds, and bees-Bllnring thyme, 
Sweet marjoram and daisies decking prime. 
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Fnsh ooatoMiy and bTettUU lamomill, 
Dull poppy and drinlE-qoickeuing utuil^ 
Yein-healing verviln uiii heid-pniglng dill, 
SooimI savory, tod bull heutf -bmle, 
Fst coleworts asd comforting pcnelliiB, 
Cold lettace, and nfiwhit^ rosemuine.* 

"And wlutao elae of Tlrtae good or ill. 
Grew in thia gajilen, fetctied from far away, 
Of every one he takes and taalea at will. 
And on their pleaanres grsedily doth prey ; 
llieD, when he hath both pUyed and fed lili All, 
In the warm ann lie doth himseU emlMT, 
And there Tiim reata in riotoua BufBaance 
Of all hig gUdfolnesB ud Idnglj joyaoce. 

" What more felicity can fall to creatnn 
Than to e^joy delight with liberty. 
And to be lord of all the worka of nature t 
To reign in the air from earth to highest "ky. 
To feed on Howe™ and weeds of glorious feature, 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye I 
Who reals not pleased with inch happlnesa. 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness, " 
The " Muiopotmoa " pleases us all the more that it 
vibrates in us a etring of classical association by adding 
an episode to Ovid's stoiy of Arachne. " Talking the 
other day with a friend (the late Mr. Keats) about Dante, 
he observed that whenever so great a poet told ua any- 
thing in addition or continuation of an ancient story, he 
bad a right to be regarded as classical authority. For 
instance, stud he, when he tells us of that characteristio 
death of Ulysses, .... we ought to receive the informa- 
tion as authentic, and be glad that we have more news 
of UlysBoB than we looked for."t We can hardly doubt 

* I conld not bring myself to root out this odorous herb.garden, 
thongh it make my eitraot too long. It is a pretty reminiacence of 
his master Chancer, but is also very characteristic of Spenser himself. 
He could not help planting a flower or tvro antot^ his serviceable 
plants, and after all this abundance he is not satisfied, Imt begins ths 
next stanm with " And whatso das." 

t Lel^ Hunt's Indicator, XTII. 
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that Oyid would have been glad to admit thie exquisitely 
ftintastio iiluroiDation into biB margin. 

No German analyzer of eoathetics has given ua so oon- 
vincing a definition of the artistic nature aa these radiant 
verses. "To reign in the air" was certainly Spenser's 
fimotion. And yet the commentators, who seem never 
willing to let their poet be a poet pure and simple, 
though, had he not been so, they would have lost their 
only hold upon life, try to make out from his " Mother 
Hubberd'a Tale " that he might have been a very sensi- 
ble matter-of-fact man if he would. For my own part, 
I am quite willing to confess that I like bim none the 
worse for tieing unpractical, and that my reading has 
convinced me that being too poetical is the rarest fault 
of poets. Practical men are not so scarce; one would 
think, and I am not sure that the tree was a gainer 
when the hamadryad flitted and left it nothing but ship- 
timber. Such men as Spenser are not sent into the 
world to be part of its motive power. The blind old 
engine would not know the difference though we got up 
its steam with attar of roses, nor make one revolution 
more to the minute for it. What practical man ever left 
such an heirloom to his countrymen as the "Faery 

Undoubtedly Spenser wished to be useful and in the 
highest vocation of all, that of teacher, and Milton calls 
him "our sage and serious poet, whom I dare be known 
to think a better teacher than Scotua or Aquinas." And 
good Dr. Henry More was of the same mind. I fear he 
makes his vices so beautiful now and then that we should 
not be very much afraid of them if we chanced to meet 
them ; for he could not escape from his genius, which, 
if it led him as philosopher to the abstract contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, left him as poet open to every 
impression of senauous delight. When he wrote the 
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rd's Caleudar " he waa oertaioly a Puritan, and 
probably bo by conviction rather than from any Bocial 
influences or thought of personal interests. There is a 
veise, it is true, in the second of the two detached can- 
tos of "Mutability," 

"Like tliat ungracioas crew which feigns demurest grace," 
which is supposed to glance at the straiter rehgionists, 
and irom which it has been inferred that he drew away 
from them as he grew older. It is very likely that 
years and widened eiperieuce of men may have pro- 
duced in him their natural result of tolerant wisdom 
which revolts at the hasty deatructivenesa of inconsid- 
erate zeal. But with the more generous side of Puritan- 
ism I think he sympathized to the last, flis rebukes of 
clerical worldliness are in the Puritan tone, and as severe 
a one as any is in " Mother Huhberd's Tale," published 
in 1591.* There is an iconoclastic relish in his account 
of Sir Guyon's demolishing the Bower of Bliss that 
makes us think he would not have regretted the plun- 
dered abbeys as perhaps Shakespeare did when he 
speaks of the winter woods as " bare ruined choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang " ; — 

" But all those pleoaant bowers and palace brave 
Guyon liroke down with rigor pitilfisa, 
He ought their goodly worltmanBliip might save 
Them from the tempest of his wrathfulne^, 
But that their blias he tnmed to balef ulneas ; 

» Ben Jonson told Dnimmond " that in that paper Sir W. Raleigh 
had of the allegories of his Faery Queen, by the BUtant Beast the 
Puritans were understood." Bnt thia is certainly wrong. There 
were very different shades of Pnrilaniam, according to individual tem- 
perament. That of Winthrop and Higginxon had a mellowness of 
which Endicott and Standish were incapable. The gradual cliange of 
Milton's opinions waa similar to that which I suppose in Spenser. 
The passage in Mother Hubberd may have been aimed at the Prot- 
estant clergy of Ireland (for he saja much the same thing in his "View 
of the State of Ireland "), but it is general in its terms. 
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Thdr groTM he fellad, tlidr gardens did defltoe, 
Theii srbore epoil, their cabinets anppresB, 
Their buiquet-hoiuea bom, their bnUdioga nue, 
And of thi fairest late now made the fonlert place." 

But whfti^ver may have been Spenser'a religious opin- 
ions (which do not nearly conoem na here), the bent of 
his mind was toward a, Platonic mystioiBm, a aupramun- 
dane sphere where it oould ahape uniTerBal forma out of 
the primal elements of things, instead of being forced to 
put up with their fortuitous combinations in the unwill- 
ing material of mortal clay. He who, when his singing 
robes were on, could never bo tempted nearer to the real 
world than under some subterfuge of pastoral or allegoiy, 
expatiates joyously in this untrammelled ether : — 



Nowhere does his genius soar and sing with such oon- 
tinuous aspiration, nowhere is his phrase so decorously 
stately, though rising to an enthusiasm which reaches 
intensity while it stops short of vehemence, as in his 
Hynans to Love and Beauty, especially the latter. There 
is an exulting spurn of earth in it, as of a soul just loosed 
from its cage. I shall make no extracts from it, for it 
is one of those intimately coherent and transcendentally 
logical poems that " moveth altt^ther if it move at all," 
the breaking off a fragment from which would mum it 
as it would a perfect group of ciystals. Whatever there 
is of sentiment and passion is for the most part purely 
disembodied and without sex, like that of angels, — a 
kind of poetry which has of late gone out of fashion, 
whether to our gain or not may be questioned. Perhaps 
one may venture to hint that the animal instincts are 
those that stand in least need of stimulation. Spenser's 
notions of love were so nobly pure, so far from those of 
our common ancestor who could hang by his tail, as not 
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to disqualify him for achieving the quest of the Holy 
Gr^l, and accordingly it is Dot oniiiBtruotiTe tc remem- 
ber that he had drunlc, amoDg others, at French sources 
not yet deboshed with abtinihe.* Yet, with a purity like 
that of thrioe-bolted snow, he had none of ita coldnesB. 
He ia, of all our poets, the most truly sensuous, using 
the word as Milton probably meant it wheu he said that 
poetry should be " simple, aensuoua, and paasionate." A 
poet ia innocently senBuous when his mind permeates 
and iQnmines his senses ; when they, on the other band, 
t muddy the mind, he becomes Hensual. Every one of 
Spenser's seuses was as exquisitely alive to the impres- 
sions of material, as every organ of fais soul was to those 
of spiritual beauty. Accordingly, if he painted the 
weeds of sensuality at all, he could not help making 
them " of glorious feature." It was this, it may be sus- 
pected, rather than hia " praising love," that made Lord 
Burleigh shake his " ru^ed forehead." Spenser's gamut, 
indeed, is a wide one, ranging from a purely corporeaJ 
delight in " precious odors fetched from far away " up- 
ward to such refinement as 



where the eye shares its pleasure with the mind. He 
is court-painter in ordinary to each of the senses in 
turn, and idealizes these frail fkvorites of his m^eety 
King Lusty Juventua, till they half believe themselves 

* Two of hla eclognes, as I have said, are from Mamt, and hia aarli- 
■it known veraes ate tranalationa fram BeUay, a poet who vaa charm- 
ing wbeuerer he had the coanige to play tmaiit from a bad e<^hool. 
We must not anppoBe that an analysis of the literature of the (Umi- 
monde will give na all the elements of the French character. It hai 
been both grave and profonnd ; nay, it haa even contrived to be irisa 
and lively at the same time, a combination ao incomprehensible by 
the TentoDic races that they have labelled it levity. It pnta them oot 
M Nature did Fnaell. 
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the inuooent shepherdeBsee into which he trsveBties 
them,* 

In hia great poem he had two objectB ia view ; first, 
the ephemeral one of pleasmg the court, and then that 
of recommending himself to the permanent approval of 
his own and following ages as a poet, and eapecially as 
a moral poet To meet the first demand, he lays the 
scene of bis poem in contemporary England, and brings 
in all the leading personages of the day under the thin 
disguise of his knights and their squires and lady- 
loves. He says this expressly in the prologue to the 
second book : — 

"Of Faery Land yet if he mora inquire. 
By certain signs, here set in sundry place, 
He may it find ; . . . . 
And thon, fairest princesn under eky. 
In this fair mirror mayst behold thy face 
And thine own realniB in land of Faery." 
Many of his personages we can still identify, and all of 
them were once as easily recognizable aa those of Madem- 
oiselle de Scud^. This, no doubt, added greatly to the 
immediate piquancy of the allusions. The interest they 
would excite may be iuferred from the fact that King 
James, in 1596, wished to have the author prosecuted 
and punished for his indecent handling of hia mother, 
Mary Queen of Scots, under the name of Duesaa.'t' To 

• Taste must be partially eicepted. It is remarkable bow little 
eating and drinking there is in the "Faery Queen." The only time 
he fairly sets a table is in the houw of Malbecco, where it is uecessary 
to the conduct of the etory. Yat taste is not wholly forgotten ; — 
" In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
Whow sappy liquor, that with fDlness sweld, 
lnU> her cup she ecruzed with dainty breach 
Of her Ane Ilngera without Ajul impeach, 
^nut ao fair wine-prflM made the wine inor« aweet" 

&ILCX11.M 
Taste can haidly compliun of nnhaodeome treatmeot 1 
+ Had the poet lived longer, he might perhaps have Tenfi«d hit 
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suit the wider application of his plan's other and more 
important half, Spenser made all his characters double 
their parts, and appear in his allegory aa the impersona- 
tions of abstract moral qualities. When the cardinal 
and theological virtues toll Dante, 

" Noi aittm qni ninfe e in del siamo stelle," 

the sweetness of the Terse enables the fancy, by a slight 
gulp, to swallow without solution the problem of being 
in two places at the sune time. But there is something 
feirly ludicrous in such a duality as that of Prince Arthur 
and the Earl of Leicester, Artht^all and Lord Crey, aud 
Belphcebe and Elizabeth. 

" In thia aune intarlude it doth befaU 
That 1, one Snout by name, present a wall." 
The reality seems to heighten the improbability, already 
hard enough to manage. But Spenser had fortunately 
almost aa little sense of humor as Wordsworth,* or he 
could never have carried his poem on with enthusiastic 
good faith so iar'as he did. It is evident that to him 
the Land of Faery was an unreal world of picture and 
illusion, 

"The world's sweet inn from pain and wearixome ttumoi)," 
tntnA Raleigh's eaying, that "whosoever in writing modem hiatorf 
(ball follow truth too near the beela, it may haply strike ont his 
teeth." The passage is one of the Tery few di^usting ones in the 
" Faery Queen." Spenser was copyijig Ariosto ; but the Italian poet, 
with the discreeter taste of his race, keeps to generalities. Speaaer 
goes into particnlars which can only be called oasty. Re did this, 
DO doubt, to pleaanre bis mistress, Mary's rival; aod this gives us 
a measure of the brutal coarseuees of contemporary manners. It be. 
comes only the more marvellous that the fine flower of his genius 
could have transmnted the juices of such a aoil into the pnrltyaad 
sweetness which are its own peculiar properties. 

' There is a gleam of humor in one of the couplets of " Mother 
Hubberd's Tale," where the Fox, persuading the Ape that they should 
disguise themselves aa discharged soldiers in order to beg the more 
anecesstully, says, — 

" Be yea tlie soldter, Ibr yoa Ilkest are 
Vot manly (emblaiics and nuZl MU hi war." 
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in which he oould shut himself up {mm the actual, with 
its sbortcominge and failures. 

" The ways through which my weary steps I gnids 

In this delightful land of Faery 
Are BO exceeding BpaciouE and wide, 

And sprinkled with anch sweet varfety 

Of all that pleasant is to ear and eye, 
That I, nigh raiiaht with Tare thooglita' delight, 

My tedious travail do forget thereby. 
And, when I 'gin to feel decay of might. 
It strength to me supplies, and cheers my dulled epiiglit.'' 
Spenser seems here to confess b, little weariness ; but 
the alacrity of his mind is so great that, even where faia 
invention fails a little, we do not share his feeling nor 
suspect it, charmed as we itre by the variety and sweep 
of his measure, the beauty or vigor of his aimilea, the 
musical felicity of his diction, and the mellow versatility 
of his pictures. In this last quality Ariosto, whose em- 
ulous pupil he was, is as Bologna to Venice in the com- 
parison. That, when the persona,! alluBions have lost 
their meaning and the allegory has become a burden, 
the book should continue to be read with delight, is 
proof enough, were any wanting, how full of life and 
light and the other-woridlineHs of poetry it must bo. 
As a narrative it has, I think, every iault of which that 
kind of writing is capable. The characters are vague, 
and, even were they not, they drop out of the story so 
often and remain out of it so long, that we have forgot- 
ten who they are when we meet them agun ; the episodes 
binder the advance of the action instead of relieving it 
with variety of incident or novelty of situation j the 
plot, if plot it may be called, 

" That shape has none 

IMatlngninhable in member, joint, or limb," 
recalls drearily our ancient enemy, the Metrical Ro- 
mance ; while the fighting, which, in those old poems, 
»as tediously sincere, is between shadow and shadow, 
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where we know that neither can harm the other, though 
we are tempted to wish he might. Hazhtt bids us uot 
mind the allegoiy, and eaya that it won't bite ua uor 
meddle with us if we do not meddle with it. But how 
if it bore us, which after all is the fatal question 1 The 
truth is that it is too often forced upon us against our 
will, as people were former^ driven to church till they 
began to look on a day of rest as a penal institution, 
and to transfer to the Scriptures that suspicion of de- 
fective inspiration which was awakened in them by the 
preaching. The true type of the allegory is the Odys- 
sey, which we read without suspicion as pure poem, and 
then find a new pleasure in divining its double mean- 
ing, as if we somehow got a better bargain of our author 
than he meant to give us. But this complex feeling 
must not be so exacting as to prevent our lapsing into 
the old Arabian Nights simplicity of interest again. 
The moral of a poem should be suggested, as when 
in some medieval church we cast down our eyes to 
muse over a fresco of Giotto, and are reminded of the 
transitoriness of life by the mortuary tablets under our 
feet. The vast superiority of Bunyan over Spenser lies 
in the feet that we help make his allegory out of our 
own experience. Instead of striving to embody abstract 
paeons and temptations, he has given us bis own in all 
their pathetic simplicity. He is the Ulysses of his own 
prose-epic. This is the secret of his power and his 
charm, that, while the representation of what may hap- 
pen to all men comes home to none of us in particular, 
the story of any one man's real experience finds \X& start- 
ling parallel in that of every one of us. The very home- 
liness of Bunyan's names and the everydayness of his 
scenery, too, put us off our guard, and we soon find 
ourselves on as easy a footing with his allegorical beings 
aa we might be with Adam or Socrates in a dream. In- 
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deed, he has prepared us for such incongruities by telling 
UB at sotting out that the story waa of a dream. The 
long nights of Bedford jail had bo intenaified hia iraagi- 
nation, and made the figuroa with which it peopled hia 
solitude BO real to him, that the creatures of his mind 
become things, as clear to the memory as if we had seen 
them. But Spenaer'a are too often mere names, with 
no bodies to back them, entered on the Muses' muster- 
roll by the specious trick of peraonification. There is, 
likewise, in Bunyan, a childlike simplicity and taking- 
for-granted which win our confidence. His Giant De- 
spair,* for example, ia by no meana the Oaaianic figure 
into which artista who mistake the Tague for the sublime 
have misconceived it. He is the ogre of the fairy-talea, 
with his malicious wife ; and he comes forth to ua from 
those regiona of early ftuth and' wonder as something 
beforehand accepted by the imagination. These figures 
of Bunyan'a are already &miliar inmates of the mind, 
and, if there be any sublimity in him, it ia the daring 
frankness of his veriaimilitude. Speuaer's giants are 
thoae of the later romances, except that grand figure 
with the balances in the second Canto of Book V., the 
most original of all his conceptions, yet no real giant, 
but a pure eidolon of the mind. Aa Bunyan rises not 
seldom to a natural poetry, so Spenser sinks now and 
then, through the feult of his topics, to unmistakable 
prose. Take hia description of the House of Alma,t for 
instance ; — 

" The master GOob waa cald CDticoctiQn, 
A careful mui, and Ml of comely guis« ; 
The kitchen-clerk, that hight DigeetiiiD, 
Did order all the achates in seemly wise." 

•Bunyan probably took the hint of the Giant's suicidal offer of 
"knife, halter, or poiaon," from Spenser's "swords, ropes, poisan," 
in Faery Queen, B. L c. ii. 1. 

tBoakU.0.9. 
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And BO on through all the organs of the body. The 
author of EccleaiaateB uaderstood these matters better 
in that last pathetic chapter of hie, blunderingly trans- 
lated as it apparently is. This, I admit, is the worst 
failure of Spenser in this kind ; though, even here, when 
he gets on to the organs of the mind, the enchantmenta 
of his fancy and style gome to the rescue and put us in 
good-humor again, hard as it is to conceive of armed 
knights entering the chamber of the mind, and talking 
with such visionaty damsels as Ambition and Shamefkst- 
nesa. Nay, even in the most pro^ parts, unless my 
partiality deceive me, there is an infantile confidence in 
the magical powers of Frosopop<eia which half beguiles 
us, as of children who play that everything is something 
else, and are quite satisfied with the transformation. 

The problem for Spenser was a double one : how to 
commend poetry at all to a generation which thought it 
effeminate trifling,* and how he, Master Edmund Spen- 
ser, of imagination all compact, could commend kis 
poetry to Master John Bull, the most practical of man- 
kind in his habitual mood, but at that moment in a 
passion of religious anxiety about his souL Omne talit 
punetwm. qui miscuil vtile dulci was not only an irrefra- 
gable axiom because a Latin poet had said it, but it 
exactly met the case in point. He would convince the 
scomers that poetry might be seriously useful, and 
show Master Bull his new way of making fine worda 
butter parsnips, in a rhymed moral primer. Allegory, 
as then practised, was im^nation adapted for begin- 
ners, in words of one syllable and illustrated with cuts, 
and would thus serve both his ethical and pictorial pur- 
pose. Such a primer, or a first instalment of it, he 
proceeded to put forth ; but he so bordered it with 

*See Sidney's "Defence," uid Pnttenliam'a "Art oF TJn g H i tl ) Fo 
eey," Book I. o. 8- 
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tni^t-«olored fanciee, he bo often filled whole pages 
ftod crowded the text hard in otben with the gay frolics 
of his pencil, that, as in the Orimaiu miesal, the holy 
fiinction of the book is forgotten in the ecstasy of ite 
adommetit. Worse than all, does not his brush Unger 
more lovingly along the rosy contours of his sirens than 
on the modest wimples of the Wise Virginal "The 
general end of the book," he tells us in his Dedication 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, "is to fashion a gentleman of 
noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline." But a 
little further on he evidently has a qnalm, as he thinks 
bow generously be had interpreted hie promise of cuts : 
"To some I know this method will seem displeasant, 
which had rather have good discipline dehvered plainly 
in way of precepts or sermoned at large,* as they nse, 
than thus cloudily enwrapped in allegorical devices." 
hord Burleigh was of this way of thinking, undoubt- 
edly, but how could poor Clarion help itt Has he not 
said, 

" And whatso else, <^ virive good or Ut, 

Grew in that garden, tetebt from for away. 
Of every one he tal[«s and tastes at will. 
And on their pleasures greedily dotb prey " I 

One sometimes feels in reading him as if he were the 
pure sense of the beautiful incarnated to the one end 
that he might interpret it to our duller perceptions. 
So e^iquisite was his Bensibility,t that with him sensa- 
tion and intellection seem identical, and we "can almost 
say his body thought." This subtle interfusion of sense 
with spirit it is that givee his poetry a ciystalline purity 

■ We can fane; liciw he would hare done this by Jeremy Taylor, 
Who was a Idnd of Spenser in a cassock. 

+ Of this hfl himself give* a striking hint, where speaking in Ma own 

person be anddenly brealia in on tiis narrative with the passionate ciy, 

*'Ah, dflanat Qod, me gnnt 1 dead be not defOoled-" 

Fatry tfuen. K L d x. <t. 
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without laok of WEtrmth. Ha ia fiill of reeling, and yet 
of Bitch a kind th&t we can neither say it is mere intel- 
lectual perception of what ia fair and good, nor yet aaso- 
ciate it with that throbbing fervor which leads us to call 
Beuubitity by the physical name of heart. 

Charles I^mb made the moat pithy criticism of Speo- 
Ber when he called him the poets' poet We may fairly 
leave the allc^ry on one ^e, for perhaps, after all, be 
adopted it only for the reason that it was in fashion, 
and put it on ae he did bia ruff, not because it was 
becoming, but because it was the only wear. The true 
use of him is as a gallery of pictures which we visit as 
the mood takes us, and where we spend an hour or two 
at a time, long enough to sweeten our perceptions, not 
so long as to doy them. He makes one think always 
of Venice; for not only is bis style Venetian,* but as 
the gallery there is housed in the shell of an abandoned 
convent, so bis in that of a deserted allegory. And 
ageun, as at Venice you swim iu a gondola from Gian 
Bellini to Titian, and fix>m Titian to Tintoret, so in him, 
where other cheer is wanting, the gentle sway of his 

* Wm not tlila pictnra painted by Psol TeroiMae, for uampls ) 
" Aracbne flgund bow Joyb did abnu 



And her pl&j'lftllEyBi 



tnj nympha Abont thoia Qocklng nirnd, 
an; Itibnu which their faoiru did ■oimd,'' 

MniaiiiitmM, 381 -380. 



"FiliVentce, floiretor Ibe lut waAl'a deliglit' 
Periiapa we «hoiild rasd " lost " ! 
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measure, like the rhythmical impulBs of the oar, Soata 
you lullii^ly along from picture to picture. 

" It all the pens that ever poet held 
H&d fed the teeliog of their master's thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their heuia 
Their minds and muses an admired themes, 
If all the lieavenl; quintsseence the; still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
If these had made one poem's period. 
And all combined in beauty's worthiness ; 
Yet should there hoTer in their restless heads 
One thonght, one grace, one wonder at the best. 
Which into words no Tirtue can digest." ■ 

Spenser, at his best, Ims come as near to expressing this 
unattEunable something as any other poet. He is so 
purely poet that with him the meaning does not so 
often modulate the music of the verse as the musio 
makes great part of the meaning and leads the thought 
along its pleasant paths. No poet is bo splendidly 
superfluous as he ; none knows so well that in poetry 
enough is not only not bo good as a feast, but is a beg- 
garly parsimony. He spends himself in a careless 
abundance only to be justified by incomes of immortal 
youth- 

" Pensler canato n6 raolto n6 poco 
81 pui quivi alliergare in alcun cnore ; 
Non entra qnivi disagio ni inopia. 
Ma f1 sta ogn'or col como pjen la Copia.'' t 

This delicious abundance and overrunning luxury of 
Spenser appear in the very structure of his verse. He 
found the ottava rima too monotonously iterative ; 80, 
by changing the order of his rhymes, he shifted the 

• Mailowe's " Tamburlaina," Part I. Act V. 2. 

+ Grayheaded Thought, nor much nor little, may 
Take up its lodging here in any heart ; 
Unease nor Lack can enter at this door ; 
But liere dwells full-homed Plenty eTennore. 

Orl. FuT., 0. vi. 78. 
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couplet from the end of the stave, where it always 
aeems to put oa the brakes with a jar, to the middle, 
where it may serre at will as a hrace or a bridge ; he 
found it not roomy eoough, so first ran it over into an- 
other line, and then ran that added line over into an 
alexandrine, in which the melody of one stanza aeems 
forever longing and feeling forward after that which is 
to follow. There is no ebb and flow in his metre more 
than on the shores of the Adriatic, but wave follows 
wave with equable gainings and reccEeions, the one 
sliding back in fluent muBic to be mingled with and 
carried forward by the next. In all this there is sooth- 
ingness indeed, but no slumberous monotony ; for Spen- 
ser was no mere metrist, but a great composer. By the 
variety of bis pauses — now at the close of the first or 
second fbot, now of the third, and again of the fourth 
— he gives spirit and energy to a measure whose ten- 
dency it certainly is to become languoroi^ He knew 
how to make it rapid and passionate at need, as in such 
verses as, 

" Bnt he, mj lion, and mj noble lord. 
How does he Snd in crnel heart to hate 
Her that him loved and ever most adored 
ABtheOodofmylife! WhThathheme abhoned!"" 

or this, 

" Come hitter, come hither, 0, come hastily ! " t 
Joseph Warton objects to Spenser's stanza, ttiat its 
" constraint led him into many abeurdities." Of these 
he instances three, of which I ahall notice only one, 
since the two others (which suppose him at a loss for 
words and rhymes) will hardly seem valid to any one 

* B. L c. i)i. 7. Leigh Hnnt, one of the most sympathetic of crit- 
ics, has ivuittrked the passionate change from the third to the flnt 
pereoD in the last two Teraes. 

+ B. n. C viii, 3. 
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who knows the poet. It is that it "obliged him to 
dilate the thing to be expreased, howerw unimportant, 
with trifling and tedious ciroumlooutionB, namely, Faeiy 
Qneen, II. ii. 44:— 

' Now bath fair Fhathe with her alvet face 

Thrice Been the nhadovs of thii nether wodd, 
Sith laat I left that honorable place. 

In which her royal premnce ta enmlled.' 
That is, it is three months »noe I left her palace." * 
But Dr. Warton should have remembered (what he too 
often forgets in his own Tersee) that, in spite of Dr. 
Johnson's dictum, poetry is not prose, and that verse 
only loses its advantage over the latter by invading its 
province, t Verse itself is an absurdity except as an 
expression of some higher movement of the mind, or as 
an expedient to lift other minds to the same ideal leveL 
It is the cothurnus which gives language an heroic stat- 
ure. I have said that one leading characteristic of 
Spenser's style was its spaciousness, that he habitually 
dilates rather than oompresses. But his way of meas- 
uring time was perfectly natural in an age when eveiy- 
body did not carry a dial in his poke as now. He is the 

■ Observations on Faery Qneen, Vol. I. pp. 168, 159. Mr. Hi^ghes 
ako objects to SpenHer'a measure, that it is " closed always by a full- 
atop, in the same place, by which every atanza is made as it were a 
distinct paragraph." (Todd's Bpcnsar, II. ilL) Bnt he conld hardly 
have read the poem attentively, fbi there are niuaerons Instancaa to 
the contrary. Spen«r was a consnniinate master of TersiflcatioD, and 
not only did Harlowe and Shakespeare learn of him, but I hare little 
donbt that, bnt for the " Fiery Queen," we ahonld never have had 
the varied mt^esty of Milton's blank-verae. 
t As where Dr. Warton himself says ; — 
" How nearly iad m j spirit past^ 

Till Btopt bj Uetcairs bUIAH band. 

To death's dark reglrns wide and waste 

And the black river'a moumfol strand, 

Or to," et«„ 

to the end ot the next atania. That is, I had died bnt for Dr. H«t- 
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last of the poets, who went (without aff<9otatlon) by the 
great olock of the firmameiit. Daote, the miBer of words, 
who goes by the same timepiece, is full of these round- 
about ways of telling ub the hour. It had nothing to 
do with Spenser's stanza, and I for one should be sorry 
to lose these, stately revolutions of the tupeme ruote. 
Time itself becomes more noble when so measured ; we 
never knew before of how precious a commodity we had 
the wasting. Who would prefer the plain time of day 
to this 1 

" Now wben Aldebaion wu monatod Ugh 
Above the Btarrj Caedopeia'a chair ''{ 
orthisi 

" By this the northern wagoner hid set 

His seveit-fold team behind the stesdEut stu 

Bnt firm ta fiit and BendeUL light trom hi 
To all that In the wide deep wandering aie " ; 
orthisT 

" At last the golden oriental gate 

Of greatest heaven gan to open fair. 
And Pbixbiu, freah aa brid^room to hie mate, 

Came dandog forUi, ahakhig hia dewy hair 
And hurla hia gtiatening beama through dewy air-" 

The generous indefiniteness, which treats an hour more 
or lees as of no account, is in keeping with that sense 
of endlesB leisures which it is one chief merit of the 
poem to suggest. But Spensor'a dilatation extends to 
thoughts as well as to phrases and images. He does 
not love the concise. Tet his dilatation is not mere 
distension, but tlie expansion of natural grovrth in the 
rich sot] of his own mind, wherein the merest stick of a 
verse puts forth leaves and blossoms. Here is one of 
his, suggested by Homer : * — 

• niad, XVII. M mqs. Referred to in Upton'a note on Paeiy 
Qoeen, R I. c. rii. 32. Into what a breezy couplet trailing off with 
«a alezandiine has Homer's trvowi lamiir d>^F expanded t Chsp- 
nuu unfortimately has alnired tlus paaaage in his venion, and Popa 
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" UpoD the lop of all hia loftr creat 

A bunch of bales discolored diveraly, 

Witb sprinkled peui and gold full riobly dntt. 

Did duke, and seemed to danc« for jollity ; 

Like t« ui almond-tree ymounted higb 

On top of green Selinoa all alone 

Witb blowoms brave bedeoked daintily. 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that nnder heaven u blonL" 

And this is the way he reproduces five pregnant 
verses of Dante : — 

" Seggendo In ptamB 
In fame non si vien, ni sotlo coltre, 
Seus la qoal chl ana vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigic in terra di se Isscia 
Qoal fumo in aere ed In acqoa Is schioitUk" * 

" Wholo in pomp of proud estate, quoth she, 
Doea Bwim, and bathes himself in conrtly bliu. 
Does waste his days in dark obscurity 
And in oblivion ever buried is ; 
Where ease abounds it 's eath to do amiss : 
Bat who bis limba iriUi kbors and his mind 
Behaves with cores, cannot so easy miss. 
Abroad in arms, at home in atndioos kind. 

Who seeks with pnjnful toil shall Honor soonest find. 

" In woods, in wares, in irars, she wonts to dwell. 
And will be found with peril and with pain, 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy mansion attain ; 

tltHvated It more than nsnat in his, I have no other translation at 
band. Marlowe was so taken by this passage in Spenser that he put 
It bodily iato his Tamburlaine. 
• Inferno, XXIV. 46-62. 

"For sitting upon down. 
Or nnder quilt, ods cometli not to fknie, 
Wlthonten wiLch wIidbo hi» life consuinMh 
Bnch vestige lesveth of himSBlf on earth 
A* Imoke In alt or ia the water foun.' 

Limifittoa. 
It shows ho^ little Dante was read during the lost century that none 
of the commentators on Spenser notice Ms most Important obligaUons 
to Uie great Toscan, 
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Befors har gate high Qod did Sweat ordaiii, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide ; 
Bat easy is tb« way sad passage plain 
To pleasure's palace ; it may sooa be spied. 
And day and night her doors to all stand open wide."* 

Spenser's mind always demands this large elbow-room. 
His thoughts are never pithily expressed, but with a 
stately aud sonorous proclamation, as if under the open 
sky, that seems to me very noble. For example, — 
" The uable heart that harbors virtacois thoaght 
And is witii child of glorious-great intent 
Can never rest until it forth have brooght 
The eternal brood of glory eroellent." + 
One's -very soul seema to dilate with that leat verse. 
And here is a passage which Milton had read and re- 
membered : — 

" And is there care in Heaven ? and is there love 
la heavenly spirits to these creatores base. 
That nmy compassion of their evils move ) 
There is : else moch tame wretched were the case 
Of men Qiaa beasts : but 0, the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that lovee bis creatores so. 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed angels he sends to and tro. 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe I 

" How oft do thej their silver bowers leave, 
To come to snccor ns that succor want 1 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The fleeting sMes like flying pursnivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us miKtant I 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round aboat ns plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward ; 

0, why shonld heavenly God to mfc have soch regard ! " i 

His natural tendency is to shun whatever is sharp and 
abrupt He loves to prolong emotion, and lingers in 

• Faery Qneen, B. IL e. ill «, fl. ' . 

+ Ibid., B. I. c V. 1. 

; Ibid., B. II. c viii 1, 2. 
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hia honeyed seiuiationB like a bee in the translncent cap 
of a lily. So entirely are beauty and delight in it the 
native element of Spenser, that, whenever in the " Faery 
Queen " you come suddenly on the moral, it gives you 
a shock of unpleasant Burprise, a kind of grit, as when 
one's toeth close on a bit of gravel in a dish of straw- 
berries and cream. He is the most fluent of our poets. 
Sensation passing through emotion into revery is a prime 
quality of his manner. And to read him puts one in 
the condition of revery, a state of mind in which our 
thoughts and feelings float motionless, as one sees fish 
do in a gentle stream, with just enough vibration of 
their fins to keep thenwelves from going down with the 
current, while their bodies yield indolently to all its 
soothing curves. He chooses his language for its rich 
canorousness rather than for intenuty of meaning. To 
characterize hia style in a single word, I should call it 
eostly. None but the daintiest and nicest phrases will 
serve him, and he allures us from one to the other with 
such cunning baits of alliteiatiou, and such sweet lapses 
of verse, that never any word seems more eminent than 
the rest, nor detains the feeling to eddy around it, but 
you must go on to the end before you have time to stop 
and muse over the wealth that has been layished on you. 
But he has characterized and exemplified his own style 
better than any description conld do : — 

" For Tonnd about the vbIIb yclotliei] wen 

With goodly aSTBB of great majestj, 

Woven with gold and silk so close and neai 

That the rich metal Inrhed pririly 

Aa faining to be hid from eniions eye ; 

Yet here and there and everywhere, ouwana 

It allowed itself and shone unwillingly 

like to a diecolored snake whose hidden enarea 
Throng thegreoi grasa hia long brighi-bamialked back declarea." * 

• B. m. c li. 28. 
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And of the luUiog qualit; c£ liiB -mse itke tluB as a 

Bunple r — 

" And, more to Inll him in hit Blmnber loft, 
A trii±liiig stt«am from high rock tumbling Aatn 
Ajid ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 
Hixt with tlie murmuring wind mnch Uke the Boon 
Of giTAiming bees did cast him in t, swoon. 
No otlier noise, nor perries' troublona cries, 
Aa still are wont to ajinoy tlta walled town. 
Might there be heard : but careleaa qniet Ilea 
Wrapt in eternal ailencs far [rom enemies."* 

In the world into which Spenser carrieB ua there is 
neither time nor apace, or rather it is outside of and in- 
dependent of them both, and ao is purely ideal, or, more 
truly, imaginary; yet it is full of form, color, and all 
earthly luxury, and so for, if not real, yet apprehenaible 
by the senses. There are no men and women in it, yet 
it throngs with airy and immortal ehapea that have the 
likeness of men and women, and hint at some bind of 
foregone reality: Now this place, somewhere between 
mind and matter, between soul and aense, between the 
actual and the possible, is precisely the region which 
Spenser Bssigns (if I have rightly divined him) to th« 
poetic susceptibility of impression, — 

" To reign in the air from the esrth to highest sky." 
Underneath every one of the senses lies the aoul and 
apirit of it, dormant till they are magnetized by some 
powerful emotion. Then whatever is imperishable in us 
recognizes for an instant and claims kindred with some- 
thing outside and distinct from it, yet in some incon- 
ceivable way a part of it, that flashes back on it ap ideal 
beauty which impoverishes all other companionship. 
This eialtation with which love sometimes subtilizes the 
nerves of coarsest men so that they feol and see, not the 
thing as it seema to others, but the beauty of it, the joy 
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of it, the soul of eternal youth that is in it, would ap- 
pear to bftTe been the normal condition of SpeoBer. 
Whilo the senses of most men live in the cellar, his 
" were laid in a lai^ upper chamber which opened 
toward the sunrisii^." 

" His birth -was of the womb of morning dew. 
And hia conception of the jofona piime." 

The very greatest poets (and is there, after all, more 
than one of them 1) have a way, I admit, of gettii^ 
within our imnost consciouBness and in a manner be- 
traying UB to ouraelveB. There is in Spenser a remote- 
ness very different from this, but it is also a seclusion, 
and quite as agreeable, perhaps quite as wholesome in 
certain mooda when we are glad to get away irom our- 
selves and those importunate trifles which we gravely 
call the realities of life. In the warm Mediterranean of 
his mind everything 

"Suffers a Bea-cliai^ 
Into Boroething rich and strange." 

He lifts everything, not beyond recognition, but to an 
ideal distance where no mortal, I had almost said hu- 
man, fleck is visible. Instead of the ordinary bridal 
gifts, he hallows his wife with an Epithalamion fit for a 
conscious goddess, and the " savage soil " * of Ireland 
becomes a turf of Arcady under her feet, where the 
merchants' daughters of the town are no more at home 
than the angels and the fair shapes of pagan mythology 
whom they meet there. He seems to have had a com- 
mon-sense side to him, and could look at things (if we 
may judge by his tract on Irish aff^rs) in a practical 

* This phnse occnra in the sonnet addressed to the Eari of Ormond 
and In that to Lord Ore; de Wilton in the series preRxed to. the 
" Faery Qneeo." These sonnets are of a mnch stronger build than 
the " AmoTetti," and some of them (eapecially that to Sir John Nor- 
rls) recall the firm tread of Hilton's, though differing in struoture. 
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ftnd even hard vay ; but the moment he turned toward 
poetry he fulfilled the condition which hia teacher Plato 
impoBOB on poets, and had not a particle of prosaic un- 
derstanding left. His f&Dcy, habitually moving about in 
worlds not realized, unrealizes everything at a touch. 
The critics blame him because in his Prothalamion the 
subjects of it enter on the Thames as swans and leave it 
at Temple Gardens as noble damsels ; but to those who 
are grown familiar with his imaginary world suob a 
transformation seems as natural aa in the old legend of 
the Knight of the Swan. 

" Come DOW j» damsels, dsnghtera of Delight, 
Help qnickly her to d%ht : 
Bnt flrst come ;e, fair Horns, which ven begot 
In Jove's sweet paradise of Day and Night, .... 
And ;e three handmaids of tlie Cyprian Qneeo, 
l^e which da atiil adam her beauty's pridc^ 
Help to adoni my Iwautlfulest biide. 



Crown ye god Bacchns with a coronal, 

And Hymen also crown with wreaths of viua, 

And let the Graces dance mito the rest, — 

For they can do it beat. 
The whiles the maidens do their carols sing. 
To which the woods shall answer and thwr echo ring." 

The whole Epithalamion is very noble, with an organ- 
like roll and majesty of numbers, while it is instinct 
with the same joyousness which must have been the 
familiar mood of Spenser. It is no superficial and tire- 
some merriment, but a profoiind delight in the beauty 
of the universe and in that delicately surfaced nature 
of his which was its mirror and counterpart. Sadness 
was alien to him, and at funerals he was, to be sure, a 
decorous mourner, as could not fail with so sympathetic 
a temperament ; but his condolences are graduated to 
the unimpaasioned scale of social requirement. Even 
for Sir Philip Sidney his sighs are r^ulated by the offi- 
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cial standard. It was in an unreal world that bis affec- 
tions found their true object and vent, and it is in ail 
elegy of a lady whom He had never known that he 
puts into the mouth of a husband whom he has evapo- 
rated into a shepherd, the tw'o most naturally pathetic 
verses he ever penned : — 

" I hate the da; becaoss it lendeth light 
To see all things, bnt iiot raj love to see," * 
In the Epithalamion there is an epithet which has beett 
much admired for its felicitous tenderness : — 

" Behold, vhiles she before the altar Btanda, 
Hearing the holj prieet that to her spea^es 
And blesseth her with Lis two happy hands." 
But the purely impersonal passion of the artist had 
already guided him to this lucky phrase. It is addressed 
by Holiness — a dame surely as far abstracted from the 
enthusiasms of love as we can readily conceive of — to 
Una, who, like the visionaiy Helen of Dr. Faustus, has 
every charm of womanhood, except that of being alive 
as Juliet and Beatrice are. 

"0 happy earth, 
Whereon thy innocent feet do ever tread ! " + 
Can we conceive of Una, the fall of whose foot would 
he as soft as that of a rose-leaf upon its mates already 
fallen, — can we conceive of her treading anything so 
sordid 1 No ; it is only on some unsubstantial floor of 
dream that she walks securely, herself a dream. And 
it is only when Spenser has escaped thither, only when 
this glamour of fancy has rarefied his wife till she is 
grown almost as purely a creature of the imagination as 
the other ideal images with which he converses, that his 
feeling becomes as nearly passionate — as nearly human, 
I was on the point of saying — as with him is possibla 
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I am BO for from blaming this idealizing property of his 
mind, that I find it admirable in him. It ia bis quality, 
not his defect Without some touch of it life would be 
imendurable prose. If I have called the world to wbicb 
he traneports us a world of unreality, I have wronged 
him. It iB only a world of unrealism. It iB from potB 
and pans and stocke and futile gossip and inch-long poli- 
tics that he emancipates us, and makes ua free of that 
to-morrow, always coming and never come, where ideas 
aball reign supreme." But I am keeping my readers 
from the sweetest idealization that love ever wrought : — 

" Uoto this place whenss tlie «lfln kniglit 
Approach^, him aeemed that ths merry eound 
Of a shrill pipe, he playing heanl on height. 
And man; feet fant thnmpiDg the hoUov grouid, 
Hat through the woods their echo did rebound ; 
He nlgher dren to vit what it mote be. 
There he a troop of ladies daucing fooiid 
Fall merrily and making gladful glee ; 

And in the midst a shepherd piping he did eea. 

" He durst not enter into the open green 

For dread of them unwares to 1m descried. 

For breaking of their dance, if he were seen ; 

Bat in the covert of the wood did hide 

Beholding all, yet of them nnespied ; 

There he did see that pleased bd much hi< aight 

That even he himself Iiia eyes envied, 

A hundred naked maidens lily-white. 
All ranged In a ring and dancing in delight. 

" All Ihey without were ranged in a ring. 
And danced round ; but in the midst of them 
Three other ladies did both dance and sing. 
The while the rest thesa round about did liem, 
And like a garland did in compass stem. 

• Strictly taken, perhaps his world is not vmch more imaginary 
than that of other epic poets. Homer ( in tLe Hiad) included. He who 
is familiar with medisaval epics will be extremely cautloos in drawing 
inferences as to eontemporary mannen from Homer. He evidently 

eavhaiaet like the tent. 
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And in th« midst of tliese same tbree wu plaoed 
Another damsel, as a pncious gem 
Araidrt a ring moat riclily well enchased. 
That witli hsr goodly presence all the rest much graced. 

" Look how the crown which Ariadne wove 

Upon her ivory forehead that same day. 

That Theseus her unto his bridal bore, 

(When the bold Centaars made that Moody fray. 

With the fierce Lapithes, that did them dismay) 

Being now placed in the firmament. 

Through the bright heaven doth her beams display. 

And is unto the stars an ornament. 
Which round about her move in order excellent ; 

" Such was the beauty of this goodly band. 
Whose sundry parts were here too long to tell, 
Bnt she that in the midst of them did stand. 
Seemed all the rest in beauty to eioel. 
Crowned with a rosy garland that i%lit well 
Did her hescem. And, evsr as the crew- 
About her ilanced, aweet fiowera tbat far did smell. 
And fi'^p'aiit odors they upon her threw ; 

But most of all those tliree did her with gifts endue. 

"Those were the graces. Daughters of Delight, 
Handniaiiis of Venns, which are wont to haunt 
Upon this hili and dance there, day and night; 
Those three to men all gifts of grace do grant 
And all that Venus in herself doth vaunt 
la borrowed of them ; but that fair one 
That in the midst was placed paravant, 
Was she to ijliom that shepherd piped alone. 

That made him pipe eo merrily, as never noiit. 

"She was, to weet, that jolly ehepherd's lasa 
Which piped there unto that merry rout ; 
That jolly ahepherd that there piped waa 
Poor Colin Clout ; (who knowa not Colin Clout!) 
He piped apace while they him danced shout ; 
Pipe, jolly shepherd, pipe thon now apace. 
Unto thy love that made thee low to lout ; 
Thy love ia present there with thee in place, 

Thy love ia there advanced to be another Qrace."* 

• Faery Queen, B. VI. c x. 10-16. 
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Is there any passage in any poet that so ripples and 
Bparklea with eimple delight as this t It ia a sky of 
Italian Apnl full of eunshiue and the hidden ecstasy of 
larks. And we like it all the more that it reminds us 
of that passage in his friend Sidney's Arcadia, where 
the shepherd-boy pipes " as if he would never be old." 
If we compare it with the mystical scene in Dante,* of 
which it is a reminiscence, it will seem almost like a bit 
of real life ; but taken by itself it floats as unconcerned 
in our cares and sorrows and vulgarities as a_ sunset 
cloud. The sound of that paatoral pipe seems to come 
IVora as far away as Tbessaly when Apollo was keeping 
sheep there. Sorrow, the great idealizer, had had the 
portrait of Beatrice mi her easel for years, and every 
touch of her pencil transfigured the woman more and 
more into the glorified saint. But Elizabeth Nagle was 
a Bolid thing of flesh and blood, who would sit down at 
meat with the poet on the very day when he bad thus 
beatified her. As Dante was drawn upward from heaven 
to heaven by the eyes of Beatrice, so was Spenser lifted 
away from the actual by those of that ideal Beauty 
whereof his mind had conceived the lineaments in its 
solitary musings over Plato, but of whose haimting pres- 
ence the delicacy of his senses had already premonished 
him. The intrusion of the real world upon this super- 
sensual mood of his wrought an igstant disenchant- 
ment '. — 

" Mnch vondered Calidare at this strange eight 
Wboee like before bis eye hod never aeen. 
And, standing long aatonislied in sprits 
And rapt wilh pleaaance, wbt not what to woeiif 
Whether it were the train of Beauty's Queen, 
Or Nympha, or Fairies, or enchanted show 
With which his eyes might liave deluded been. 
Therefore resolving what it was to know. 
Out of the woods be rose and toward them did go. 
• Pu^torio, XXIX., XXX. 
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" Bat soon ra he appeared to tlielr view 
They Taniahed all awa; oat of his sight ' 

And clean were gone, which way he never knaw. 
All aave the shqiherd, who, for fell despite 
Of that displeasare, broke his b^^ipe qnita." 

Ben Jouson aaid that " he had consumed a whole 
night looking to his great toe, about which he had seen 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, fight in 
his imagination " ; and Coleridge has told us how his 
" eyes made pictures when they were shut." This is 
not imcomnton, but I fancy that Spenser was more habit- 
ually possessed by his imagination than is usual even 
with poets. His visioiia must ha^e accompanied him 
" in glory and in joy " along the common thoroughfares 
of life and seemed to him, it may be suspected, more 
real than the men and women he met there. His " most 
fine spirit of sense " would have tended to keep him in 
this exalted mood. I must give an example of the sen- 
Buousness of which I have spoken : — 

" And in the midst of all a fountain stood 

Of richest aubatance that on earth might be. 

So pure and shipf that the crystal flood 

Throngli every channel running one might Bee; 

Most goodly it with corioua imagery 

WuB overwronght, aad shapes of naked boys, 

Of which some seemed with lively jollity 

To fly abont, playii^ their wanton toya. 
Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 

"And over all, of purest gold was spread 

A trail of ivy in his native hue ; 

For the rich juetal was so colored 

That he who did not well sviaed it view 

Would surely deem it to be ivy tme ; 

Low his lascivious arms ndown did creep 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 

Their fleecy flowers they tenderly did steep, 
Which drops of crystal seemed for wantMmees to we^ 
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The vhich into an ample kver fell. 
And stiortty grew t« ao great quantity 
That like a little lake it eeemed to b« 
Whose deptb exceeded not tbree cubita' heigli^ 
That through the wavea one might the battoio*>eo 
All paved beueath with jaspar Bhining bri^t. 
That seemed the fonntaia in that sea did Bail apright 

" And oil the nnigent round about was set 
With sbady lauiel-treea, thence to defend 
The Bunn; iMiuna which on the billows bet^ 
And those which theteiu bathsd mate offend. 
Ae GayoD happened by tbe same to wend 
Two naked Damsels iie therein espied, 
Which therein bathing aeemSd to contand 
And wrestle wantonly, ne cared to hide 

Tbeiz dainty parts from view of any which them eyed. 

" Sometjmes the one would lift the other quits 
Above the waters, and then down again 
Her pinngs, as ovennaster^ by might. 
Where both awbile wonld covered remain, 
And each the other from to rise reatroin ; 
The whiles their snowy limbs, as through a veil. 
Bo throi^h the crystal vraves appeared plain : 
Then suddenly both wonld theraaelvea nnhele, 

And the amorous sweet spoils to greedy eyes reveaL 

" As that tall star, the messenger of mom, 
His dewy face out of the sea doth rear ; 
Or as the Cyprian goddess, newly bom 

Of the ocean's froitfol Avth, did first appear ; 
Sach seemed they, and ao their yellow heat 
Crystalline humor dropped down apace. 
Wliom such when Onyon saw, he drew him near, 
And somewhat gan relent hia earnest pace ; 
His stubborn breast gan secret pleasance to embrace. 

" Hie wanton Haidens him espying, stood 
Gazing awhile at his unwonted guise ; 
Then the one herself low duched in the flood, 
Abashed that har a stranger did aviso ; 
But the other rather higher did arise. 
And her two lily paps aloft displayed. 
And aU that might his melting heart entice 
To her delights, she onto him bewrayed ; 

The Tpstf bid nndenaath, him jnore dasiixma midA* 
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" With that the other likewisa np aroae, 
And her f»ir locks, which formerly were bonoil 
Up ia one knot, she low utown did looee. 
Which flowing long and thick her clothed arannd. 
And the ivory in golden mantle gowned : 
60 that fair spectacle tram hira was reft. 
Yet that which reft it do le§s fair was found ; 
Bo hid in locks and waves from lookers' theft, 

Nanght bnt her lovely (ace aha tor hia looking left. 

" Withal she laughed, and she blushed withal. 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace. 
And laughter ta her blushing, as did faU. 



Ettsoones they heard a most melodions sound. 
Of all that mots dehght a dainty ear, 
Soch 03 at once might not on living groand. 
Save in this paradise, he heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was (or wight which did it bear 
To read what manner nmsic that mole be; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harraony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agtee. 

"The joyous birds, shronded in cheerful shade. 
Their notes onto the voice attempered sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling vnicea made 
To the instruments divine respondence austa ; 
The silver-sonndlng instmments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water's faU ; 
The water's fall with ditference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all." 

Spenser, in one of hia letters to Harvey, had Baid, 
" Why, a God'a name, may not we, as elae the Greeks, 
have the kingdom of our own language 1 " This ia in the 
tone of Bellay, as is alao a great deal of what ia said in 
the epistle prefised to the " Shepherd's Calendar." He 
would have been wiser had he followed more closely Bel- 
lay's advice about the introduction of novel words : 
" Fear not, then, to innovate somewhat, particularly in 
a long poem, with modesty, however, with analogy, and 
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judgment of ear ; and trouble not thyself as to who 
may think it good or bad, hoping that posterity will ap- 
prove it, — she who gives faith to doubtful, light-to ob- 
scure, novelty to antique, usage to unaccustomed, and 
HweetnesB to harsh aod rude things." Spenser's innova- 
tions were by do meaus always happy, as not always 
according with the genius of the language, and they 
have therefore not prevailed. He forms EngUsh words 
out of French or Italian ones, sometimes, 1 think, on a 
misapprehenBion of their true meaning ; nay, he some- 
times makes new ones by unlawfuUy grafting a sciou of 
Romance on a Teutonic root His theoiy, caught from 
Belfay, of rescuing good archaisms irom unwarrimted 
obliviou, was excellent ; not so his practice of being 
archaic for the mere sake of escaping from the common 
and &miliar. A permissible archaism is a word or 
phrase that has been supplanted by something less apt, 
but has not become unintelligible ; and Spenser's often 
needed a glossary, even in his own day.* But he never 
endangers his finest passages by any experiments of this 
kind. There his language is living, if ever any, and of 
one substance with the splendor of his fancy. Like all 
masters of speech, he is fond of* toying with and teasing 
it a little ; and it may readily be granted that he some- 
times " hunted the letter," as it was called, out of all 
cry. But even whore his alhteration is tempted to an 
excess, its prolonged echoes caress the ear like the fad- 
ing and gathering reverberations of an Alpine horn, and 
one can find in his heart to forgive even such a debauch 
of initial a 



" Eftsoonea her ahallon ahlp ttvaj did slide. 

More swift than swallow shears the liquid sky." 

■ 1 find a goodl; number of Yankeeisnu in him, such ts idee (not 

as a rhpne) ; hnt the oddest is his twice spelling iUk deaa, which is 

just as one wonld spell it who wished to pbooetize its sonikt in runt 

New England. 
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Generally, he scatten them at adroit interrals, remind- 
ing us of the arrangement of voioea in an ancient catch, 
where one voice t&kes up the phrase another has dropped, 
and thus seems to give the web of harmony a firmer and 
more continuous texture. 

Other poets have held their mirrors up to nature, mii^ 
rors that differ very widely in the truth and beauty of 
the images they reflect ; but Spenser's ia a magic glass 
in which we see few shadows cast back from actual 
life, but visionary shapes conjured up by the wizard's 
art from some confusedly remembered past or some im- 
possible future ; it is like one of those still pools of 
mediteval legend which covers some sunken city of the 
antique world ; a reservoir in which all our dreams seem 
to have been gathered. As we float upon it, we see that 
it pictures faithfully enough the summer-clouds that 
drift over it, the trees that grow about its margin, but 
in the midst of these shadowy echoes of actuality we 
oatcb faint tones of bells that seem blown to us from 
beyond the horizon of time, and looking down into the 
clear depths, catch glimpses of towers and far-shining 
knights and peerless dames that waver and are gona 
Is it a world that orer was, or shall be, or can be, or 
but a delusion 1 Spenser's world, real to him, ia real 
enough for us to take a holiday in, and we may well be 
content with it when the earth we dwell on is so ofl«n 
too real to allow of such vacatious. It is the same 
kind of world that Petrarca's Laura has walked in for 
five centuries with all ears listening for the musio of her 
footfall. 

The land of Spenser ia the land of Dream, but it is 
also the land of Rest. To read him is hke dreaming 
awake, without even the trouble of doing it yourself| 
but letting it be done for you by the finest dreamer that 
.ever lived, who knows how to color his dreams like li& 
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and make them more before you in maBio. They seem 
Ednging to you as the eirens to Guyon, and ve lioger 
like him : — 

" 0, tliou Mt aou of gsntle Fseiy 

liat art in might; arms moat magniSsd 
Above all knights that ever battle tried, 
0, torn th; rudder hitheraard awhile, 
Hera may thy stomi-beat veaael safely ride, 
This is the porti ot rest from tronblous toil. 
The world's sweet inn from pain and wearisome tnrmoil.* 



" With that the rolling sea, resounding swift 

In his big bass, them fitly answered. 

And on the roek the waves, breaking aloft, 

A solenm mean nnto them measured. 

The whiles sweet Zephyrna loud whistelSd 

Els trable, a strange kind of harmony 

Which QuyoQ's senses softly tickeled 

That be the boatman bade row easily 
And let him hear some part of their rare melody." 

Despite Spenser's instinctive tendency to idealize, and 
his habit of distilling out of the actual an ethereal 
essence in which very little of the possible seems left, 
yet his mind, as is generally true of great poets, was 
founded on a solid basis of good-sense. I do not know 
where to look for a more cogent and st the same time 
picturesque confutation of Socialism than in the Second 
Canto of the Fifth Book. If I apprehend rightly his 
words and images, there is not only subtUe but profound 
thinking here. The French Bcvolution is prefigured in 
the well-meaning but too theoretic giant, and Rousseau's 

* This song recalls that in Dante's Pnrgatorio (XIX. 10-24), in 
which the Italian tongue puts forth all its siren allurements. Browne's 
beanlifnl verses {"Turn, hither turn your winged pines") were sng- 
gasted by these of Spenser. It might almost seem as if Spenser had 
here, in Ms nsual vay, expanded the sweat old venes : — 
" Merry sungeu the mouks Uimeu Ely 
When Knot Mng raw thereby : 
' Bowalh knlghtei Dear the loud, 
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fallaciea exposed two centuries in advance. Spenser 
«tts a conscious Englishman to his inmost fibre, and did 
not lack the sound judgment in politics wMch belongs 
to his race. He was the more English for living in 
Ireland, and there is something that moTos ua deeply 
in the exile's passionate cry ; — 

" Dear Country ! how dearly dear 
Ought thy remembrauce and pcrpetnal band 
Be to thj foster-child that from thy hand 

How brntiab is it not to understand 
How much to her we one that all us gave. 
That gave onto ns all whatever good wa have 1 " 

' His race shows itself also where he tells ua that 

" chiefly skill to ride gecma a science 
Proper to gentle blood," 
which reminds one of Lord Herbert of Cherbury's sayii^ 
that the finest sight God looked down on was a fine man 
on a fine horse. 

Wordsworth, in the supplement to his preface, tells 
us that the " Faery Qneen " "faded before" Sylvester's 
translation of Du Bartas. But Wordsworth held a 
brief for himself in this case, and is no exception to the 
proverb about men who are their own attorneys. His 
statement is wholly unfounded. Both poems, no doubt, 
so far as popularity is concerned, yielded to the graver 
interests of the Civil War. But there is an appreciation 
much weightier than any that is implied in mere popu- 
larity, and the vitality of a poem is to be measured by 
the kind as well as the amount of influence it exerts. 
Spenser has coached more poets and more eminent ones 
than any other writer of English verse, I need say 
nothing of Milton, nor of professed disciples like Browne, 
the two Fletchers, and Mora Cowley tells us that he 
became " irrecoverably a poet " by reading the " Faery 
Queen " when a boy. Dryden, whose caae is particularly 
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in point bocauae he oonfeases having been seduced by 
Du Bartae, tells ua that Spenser had been his master in 
English. He regrets, indeed, comically enough, that 
Spenser could not have read the rules of Bossu, but 
adds that " no man was ever bom with a greater genius 
or more knowledge to support it." Pope says, "There 
is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly in 
one's old age as it did in one's youth. I read the Faa^ 
Queen when I was about twelve with a vast deal of 
delight ; and I think it gave me as much when I read 
it over about a year or two ago." Thomson wrote the 
most delightful of his poems in the measure of Spenser ; 
Collins, Gray, and Akenside show traces of him ; and in 
our own day his influence reappears in Wordsworth, By- 
ron, Shelley, and Keats. Landor is, I believe, the only 
poet who ever found him tedious. Spenser's mere man- 
ner has not bad so many imitators as Milton's, hut no 
other of our poets has given an impulse, and in the right 
direction also, to so many and so diverse minds ; above 
all, no other has given to so many young souls a con- 
sciousness of their wings and a delight in the use of 
them. He is a standing protest against the tyranny of 
Commonplace, and sows the seeds of a noble discontent 
with prosaic views of life and the dull uses to which it 
may be put. 

Three of Spenser's own verses best characterize the 

feeling his poetry gives us : — 

" Among wide waves aet like a littla neat," 

" Wrapt in etamal ailenca far from enamiea," 

'' The varid'e sweet inn from pain and wearisome tiumojl/' 

We are wont to apologize for the grossness of our favor- 
ite authors sometimes by saying that their ago was to 
blame and not they; and the excuse is a good one, for 
oilen it is the Irank word that shocks us while we toler- 
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ate the thing. Spenser needa no such extenuatioiu. 
No man can read the " Faery Queen " and be anything 
but the better for it. Througlk that rude age, when Haida 
of Honor drank beer for breakfast and Htunlet could say 
a gross thing to Ophelia, he passes serenely abstracted 
and high, the Don Quixote of poets. Whoever can en- 
dure unmixed delight, whoever caa tolerate muaio and 
punting and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to be rid 
(^ thought and to let the busy anvils of the brain be 
wlent for a'time, let him read in the " Faery Queen." 
There is the land of pure heart's ease, where no ache or 
■coTow of spirit can eater. 
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A eBNBRATiOS haa now passed away since Wordsworth 
was laid with the family in the churchyard at Graamere.* 
Perhaps it is hardly yet time to take a perfectly impar- 
tial measure of his value as a poet, To do this is espe- 
cially bard for those who are old enough to remember 
the last shot which the foe was sullenly firing in that 
long war of critics which b^an when be published bis 
manifesto as Pretender, and which came to a pause 
rather than end when they flung up their caps with the 
rest at his final coronation. Somethii^ of the intensity 
of the odium theologicum (if indeed the aisthetieum be 
not in these days the more bitter of the two) entered 
into the conflict. The Wordsworthians were a sect, 
who, if they had the enthusiasm, had also not a little 
of the eicIuaiTenesa and partiality to which sects are 
liable. The verses of the master had for them the 
virtue of religiouB canticles stimulant of zeal and not 
amenable to the ordinary tests of cold-blooded criticism. 
Like the hymns of the Huguenots and Covenanters, 
they were songs of battle no less than of worship, and 

* "I pay many little visits to the family Is the clinrchyaid at Qraa- 
mere," writes James Diion (an old servant of Wordsworth) to Crahb 
Bobinson, with a simplfl, one might almost eay canine pathos, thirteen 
yeafB after his master's death. Wordsworth waa always oonsiderate 
•nd hind with his servants, Bobinson tells ni. 
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tlie icombiiitti arders of couviction and oonflict lent them 
a fire kbat \n.a not naturally their own. Aa wo read 
them now, that virtus of the moment is gone out of 
them, and whatever of Dr. Wattainess there is gives ua 
a alight ahock of diaenchautiuent. It is aomething like 
the difference between the Marseillaue aung by armed 
propagandists on the edge of battle, or by Brisaotina in 
the tumbrel, and the worda of it read coolly in the 
closet, or recited with the factitious frenzy of Th^riae. 
It waa natiu^l in the early days of Wordsworth's career 
to dwell moat fondly on those profounder qualities to 
appreciate which settled in some sort the measure of a 
man'a right to judge of poetry at all. But now we must 
admit the shortcomings, the fnilurea, the defecta, aa no 
lese essential elements in forming a sound judgment aa 
to whether the aeer and artist were so united in him as 
to juatify the claim first put in by himself and after- 
warda maintained by hia aect to a place beside the few 
great poets who exalt men's minda, and give a right 
direction and safe outlet to their passions through the 
imagination, while insensibly helping them toward bal- 
ance of character and serenity of judgment by stimulat- 
ing their sense of proportion, form, and the nice adjust- 
ment of means to ends. In none of our poets has the 
constant propulsiou of an unbending will, and the con- 
centration of exclusive, if I must not aay somewhat 
narrow, sympathies done so much to make the original 
endowment of nature effective, and in none acciirdingly 
does the biography throw so much light on the works, 
nor enter so largely into their composition as an element 
whether of power or of weakness, Wordsworth never 
saw, and I think never wished to see, beyond the limits 
of hia own consciousneas and experience. He early con- 
ceived himself to be, and through life was confirmed by 
circumatancea in the faith that he waa, a " dedicated 
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ipirit," • s state of mind likely to further an intenBe but 
at the same time one-aided development of the intellec- 
tual powers. The solitude in which the greater part of 
hia mature life was passed, whUe it douhtless ministered 
to the passionate intensity of hia musings upon man and 
nature, was, it may be suspected, harmful to him as an 
artist, by depriving him of any standard of proportion 
outside himself by which to test the comparative value 
of his thoughts, and by rendering him more and more 
incapable of that urbanity of mind which could he 
gained only by commerce with men more nearly on his 
own level, and which gives tone without lessening indi- 
viduality. Wordsworth never quite saw the distinction 
between the eccentric and the original. For what we 
call originality seems not so much anything peculiar, 
much less anything odd, but that quality in a man 
which touches human nature at most points of its cir- 
cumference, which reinvigoratcs the conaciousuessof our 
own powers by recalling and oonfirming our own un- 
valued sensations and perceptions, gives classic shape to 
our own amorphous imaginings, and adequate utterance 
to our own stammering conceptions or emotions. The 
poet's office is to be a Voice, not of one crying in the 
wilderness to & knot of already magnetized acolytes, but 
singing amid the throng of men and lifting their com- 
mon aspirations and sympathies (bo first clearly revealed 
to themselves) on the wings of his song to a purer ether 
and a wider reach of view. We cannot, if we would, 
read the poetry of Wordsworth as mere poetry ; at every 

* In th« Prelude be attributes this congecrotioD to e. annrise seen 
(dnriiig > college Tscatioii) na ha walked bomeward from some village 
featiTBl where he had ilanced all niglit : — 

" Uy heart was fall ; I made nn vows, bnt tows 
Wa» given that I should be, elM alonlng greatly, 
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other page ve find ourselvea entangled in a prabkm of 

testhetics. The world-old question of matter and form, 
of whether nectar it of precisely the same flavor when 
served to ue from a Grecian chalice or from any jug of 
ruder pottery, cornea up for decision anew. The Teu- 
tonic nature has always shown a sturdy preference of 
the solid bone with a marrow of nutritious moral to any 
shadow of the same on the flowing mirror of sense. 
Wordsworth never lets u^ long forget the deeply rooted 
stock from which he sprang, — vien ben dd, lui. 

William Wordswobth was bom at Cockermonth id 
Cumberland on the 7th of April, 1770, the second of 
five children. His lather was John Wordsworth, an 
attomey-at-law, and agent of Sir James Lowtber, after- 
wards first Earl of Lonsdale. His mother was Ann6 
Cookaon, the daughter of a mercer in Penrith. His 
paternal ancestors had been settled immemorially at 
Penistone in Yorkshire, whence his grandfather had 
emigrated to Westmoreland. His mother, a woman of 
piety and wisdom, died in March, 1778, being then in 
her thirty-second year. His father, who never entirely 
cast off the depression occasioned by her death, survived 
her but five years, dying in December, 1783, when Wil- 
liam was not quite fourteen years old. 

The poet's early childhood was passed partly at Cock- 
ermouth, and partly with his maternal grandfather at 
Penrith. His first teacher appears to have been Mrs. 
Anne Birkett, a kind of Shenatone's Schoolmistress, who 
practised the memory of her pupils, teaching them 
chiefiy by rote, and not endeavoring to cultivate their 
reasoning faculties, a process by which children are apt 
to be converted from natural logicians into impertinent 
sophists. Among bis schoolmates here was Mary Hutch- 
inson, who afterwards became bis wife. 
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In 1778 he waa sent to a ecbool founded by Edwin 
SandyB, Archbishop of York, in the year 1685, at 
Hawkshead in Lancashire. Hawkahead ia a small mar- 
ket-town in the vale of Esthwaite, about a third of a 
mile northwest of the lake. Here Wordsworth passed 
nine years, among a people of simple habits and scenery 
of a sweet and pastoral diguity. His earliest iotimacies 
were with the mountains, lakes, and streams of his native 
district, and the associations with which his mind waa 
stored during ita most impressible period were noble and 
pure. The boys were boarded among the dames of the 
village, thuB enjoying a freedom from scholastic restraints, 
which could be nothing but beneficial in a place where 
the temptations were only to sporta that hardened the 
body, while they fostered a love of nature in the spirit 
and habits of observation in tho mind. Wordsworth's 
ordinary amusements here were hunting and fishing, 
rowing, skating, and long walks around the lake and 
among the hUls, with an occasional scamper on horae- 
back.* His life as a. school-boy waa favorable also to his 
poetic development, in being identified with that of the 
people among whom he lived. Among men of simple 
habits, and where there are small diversities of condition, 
the feelings and passions are displayed with less restraint, 
and the young poet grew acquainted with that primaJ 
human basis of character where the Muse finds firm foot- 
hold, and to which he ever ailerward cleared his way 
through all the overlying drift of conventionalism. The 
dalesmen were a primitive and hardy race who kept alive 
the traditions and often the habits of a more picturesque 
time, A common level of interests and social standing 
fostered unconventional ways of thought and speech, and 
friendly human sympathies. Solitude induced reflection, 
ft reliance of the mind on its own resources, and individ- 
• Prelode, Book IL 
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uality of character. Where everybody knew everybody, 
and everybody's &tber had known everybody's father, 
the interest of man in man was not likely to become a 
matter of cold hearsay and distant report. When death 
knocked at any door in the hamlet, there was an echo 
from every fireside, and a wedding dropt itB white 
flowers at every threshold. There waa not a grave in 
the ehurchyard but had its Story ; not a crag or glen or 
aged tree untouched with some ideal hue of legend. It 
was here that Wordsworth learned that homely human- 
ity which gives such depth and sincerity to his poems. 
Travel, society, culture, nothing could obliterate the 
deep trace of that early training which enables him to 
speak directly to the primitive instincts of man. He was 
apprenticed early to the difficult art of being himself 

At school he wrote some task-veraes on subjects im- 
posed by the master, and also some voluntaries of his 
own, equally undistinguished by any peculiar merit. 
But he seems to have made up his mind as early as in 
his fourteenth year to become a poet." " It is record- 
ed," says his biographer vaguely, " that the poet's father 
set him very early to learn portions of the best English 
poets by heart, so that at an early age he could repeat 
large portions of Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser." + 

The great event of Wordsworth's school-tkys was the 
death of his father, who left what may be called a hypo- 
thetical estate, consisting chiefly of claims upon the first 
Earl of Lonsdale, the payment of which, though their 
justice was acknowledged, that nobleman contrived in 

■ " I to the musea Iibtb been bound, 

Theae faurteen jesra, b; strong iaileutur«s." 

Idiot Bos (1798)- 
t I think thii more tboo donbtfol, for I fiud no traces of the infln- 
ance of any of these poeto in hia earlier writings. Golilsmith vaa evi- 
dently hig model in the Descriptive Bketches and the Evening Walk. 
I speak of them ai origioally printed. 
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Bome UDesplftined way to elude so long as he lived. In 
October, 1787, he left school for St. John's College, 
Gombridgo. He was already, we are told, a fair Latin 
scholar, and had made aomo progress in mathematics. 
The earliest books we hear of his reading were Don 
Quixote, Gil Bias, Gulliver's Travels, and the Tale of 
a Tub ; but at school he had also become familiar with 
the works of some English poets, particularly Goldsmith 
and Gray, of whose poems he had learned many by 
heart. What is more to the purpose, he had become, 
without knowing it, a lover of Nature in all her moods, 
and the same mental necessities of a solitary life which 
compel men to an interest in the transitory phenomena 
of scenery, had made him also studious of the move- 
ments of his own mind, and the mutual interaction and 
dependence of the estemal and internal universe. 

Doubtless his early orphanage was not without its 
effect in confirming a character naturally impatieut of 
control, and his mind, left to itself, clothed itself with 
an indigenous growth, which grew fairly and freely, un- 
stinted by the shadow of exotio plantations. It has 
become a truism, that remarkable persons have remark- 
able mothers ; but perhaps this is chiefly true of such as 
have made themselves distinguished by their industry, 
and by the assiduous cultivation of faculties in them- 
selves of only an average quality. It is rather to be 
noted how little is known of the parentage of men of 
the Srst magnitude, how often they_ seem in some sort 
foundlings, and how early an apparently adverse destiny . 
beg;in8 the culture of those who are to encounter and 
master great intellectual or spiritual experiences. 

Of his disposition as a child little is known, but that 
little is characteristic. He himself tells us that ho was 
" stiff, moody, and of violent temper." His mother said 
of huaa that he was the only one of her children about 
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whom she felt any anxiety, — for she was sure that ha 
would be remarkable for good or evil. Once, iu reeent- 
meut at some fancied injury, be resolved to kill himself 
but his heart failed him. I suspect that few boys of 
passionate temperament have escaped these momentary 
Eu^^ttons of despairing helplessness. " On another 
occasion," he Bays, "while I was at my grandfather's 
bouse at Penrith, along with my eldest brother Richard, 
we were whippii^ tops together in the long drawing- 
room, on which the carpet was only laid down on par- 
ticular occasions. The walls were hung round with 
family pictures, and I said to my brother, 'Dare you 
strike your whip through that old lady's petticoat (' 
He replied, 'No, I won't,' 'Then,' said I, 'here goes,' 
and I struck my lash through her hooped petticoat, for 
which, no doubt, though I have forgotten it, I was prop- 
erly punished. But, possibly from some want of judg- 
ment in punishments inflicted, I had become perverse 
and obstinate in defying chastisement, and rather proud 
of it than otherwise." This last anecdote Is as happily 
typical as a bit of Greek mythology which always pre- 
figured the lives of heroes in the stories of their child- 
hood. Just so do we find him afterward striking his 
defiant lash through the hooped petticoat of the artifi- 
cial style of poetry, and proudly unsubdued by the pun- 
ishment of the Reviewers. _ 

Of his college life the chief record is to be found in 
" The Prelude." He did not distinguish himself aa a 
scholar, and if his life had any incidents, they were of 
that interior kind which rarely appear in biography, 
though they may be of coutrolling influence upon the 
life. Ho speaks of reading Chaucer, Spenser, and Mil- 
ton while at Cambridge,* but no reflection from them 
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ia visible in his earliest published poems. The greater 
part of hie vacations was spent in bis native Lake-coun- 
tiy, where bis only sister, Dorothy, was the oompanion 
of his rambles. She was a woman of large natural en- 
dowments, chiefly of the receptive kind, and had much 
to do with the formation and tendency of the poet's 
mind. It was she who called forth the shyer sensibili- 
ties of his nature, and taught an originally harsh and 
austere imagination to surround itself witji fancy and 
feeling, as the rock tringea itself with a sun-spray of fems. 
She was his first public, and belonged to that class of 
propheticaUy appreciative temperaments whose apparent 
office it b to cheer the early solitude of original minds 
with messages from the ^ture. Through the greater 
part of his life she continued to be a kind of poetical 
conscience to him. 

Wordsworth's last college vacation was spent in a foot 
journey upon the Continent (1790). In January, 1791, 
he took his d^ree of K A., and left Cambridge. Dui^ 
ing the summer of this year he visited Wales, and, after 
declining to enter upon holy orders under the plea that 
be was not of age for ordination, went over to France in 
November, and remained during the winter at Orleans. 
Here he became intimate with the republican General 
Beaupuis, with whose hopes and aspirations he ardently 
sympathized. In the spring of 1792 he was at Blois, 
and returned thence to Orleans, which he finally quitted 
in October for Paris. He remained here as long as he 
could with, safety, and at the close of the year went back 
to England, thus, perhaps, escaping the fate which soon 
aftw overtook bis Mends the firissotins. 

ni*y tie pretty certaiitlf infeired, hoireTer, that his first syatematia 
rtady of BDglish poatry waa due to the copy of Anderson's British 
Posts, left with Mtn by his sailor brotLei John on setting ont for Mb 
but voyage In ISOe. 
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As hitherto the life of Wordsworth may be called a 
fortunate one, not leas bo in the training and expansion 
of hia faculties was this period of his at&j in France. 
Bom and reared in a country where the homely and 
familiar nestles confidingly amid the most savage and 
sublime forms of nature, he had experienced whatever 
impulse the creative faculty can receive from mount^n 
and cloud and the voices of winds and waters, but he 
had known man only as an actor in fireside histories and 
tra^dies, for which the hamlet supplied an ample stage. 
In France he first felt the authentic beat of a nation's 
heart ; he was a spectator at one of those dramas where 
the terrible footfall of the Eumenides is heard nearer 
and nearer in the pauses of the action ; and he saw man 
such as he can only be when he is vibrated by the or- 
gasm of a national emotion. He sympathized with the 
hopes of France and of mankind deeply, as was fitting 
in a young man and a poet ; and if hia faith in the gre- 
garious advancement of men was afterward shaken, he 
only held the more firmly by hia belief in the individual, 
and his reverence for the human as something quite 
apart from the popular and above it, Wordsworth has 
been imwisely blamed, as if he had been recreant to the 
liberal instincts of his youth. But it was inevitable that 
a genius so regulated and metrical as his, a mind which 
always compensated itself for its artistic radicalism by 
an involuntary leaning toward external respectability, 
should recoil from whatever was convulsionary and de- 
structive in politics, and above all in religion. Rereads 
the poems of Wordsworth without understanding, who 
does not find in them the noblest incentives to faith in 
man and the grandeur of his destiny, founded always 
upon that personal dignity and virtue, the capacity for 
whose attainment alone makes universal liberty possible 
and assures its permanence. He was to make men bet- 
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ter by opening to them the sources of an inalterable 
well-being ; to make them free, in a sense higher than 
political, by showing them that these Hources are within 
them, and that no contrivance of man can permanently 
emancipate narrow natures and depraved minds. His 
politics were always those of a poet, circling in the 
larger orbit of causes and principles, careless of the 
transitory oscitlation of events. 

The change in his point of view (if change there was) 
certainly was complete soon after his return from 
France, and was perhaps due in part to the influence of 
Burke. 

" Wbile he [Burke] foreimnis, denooncea, laonchea fortb, 
Against all syetema built on abstract rights. 
Keen Tidiciile ; the majeaty proclaima 
Of institutes and lawa tallowed by tima ; 
Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by cnstom ; ajid with high disdain. 
Exploding upstart theory, inaists 
Upon the allegiance to wliich men are born. 

Coold a youth, and one 

In ancient story versed, whose breaat bath heaved 

Under the weight of claaaic eloiiuence, 

Sit, see, and bear, unthankful, oninepired ? " ■ 

He had seen the French for a dozen yeaiB eagerly 
busy in tearing up whatever had roots in the past, 
replacing the venerable trunks of tradition and orderly 
growth with liberty-poles, then striving vainly to piece 
together the fibres they had broken, and to reproduce 
artificiaUy that sense of permanence and continuity 
which is the mtun safeguard of vigorous self-conscious- 
ness in a nation. He became a Tory through intellectual 
conviction, retaining I suspect, to the last, a certain 

• Prelude, Book VII. Written before 1806, and referring to a eUIl 
earlier date. " Wordsworth went in powder, and with cocked hat 
nnder his aim, to the Marchioness of Stafford's rout." (Southey to 
MisB Barker, Maj, ISOe.) 
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TadtcalJBin of tamper&ment and instinct Haydoa tells 
as that ID 1809 Sir George Beaumont said to him ami 
Wilkie, " Wordsworth may perhaps walV in; if he do, I 
caution yon both t^ainet hia terrific democratic notions"; 
and it mnst hare been many years later that Words- 
worth himself told Crabb Robinson, " I haTe no respect 
whatever for Whiga, but I have a great deal of the 
Chartist in me." In 1802, during his tour in Scotland, 
he travelled on Sundays as on the other days of the 
week.* He afterwards bocame a theoretical church- 
goer. "Wordsworth defended earnestly the Church estab- 
lishment. He even said he would shed his blood for it. 
Nor was be disconcerted by a laugh raised against him 
on account of his having confessed that he knew not 
when he had been in a church in his own country. 'All 
our ministers are so vile,' said he. The mischief of al- 
lowing the clergy to depend on the caprice of the multi- 
tude he thought more than outweighed all the evils of 
an establishment." t 

In December, 1792, Wordsworth had returned to 
England, and in the following year published " Descrip- 
tive Sketches " and the "Evening Walk." He did this, 
as he says in one of his letters, to show that, although 
he had gained no honors at the University, he cotUd do 
something. They met with no great success, and be 
afterward corrected them so much as to destroy all their 
interest as juvenile productions, without communicating 
to them any of the merits of maturity. In commeating, 
sixty years afterward, on a couplet in one of these 
poems, — 



■ 'Fbia WM probabl; one leuon for the long Bappresdm of Ulia 
Wordnrorth's jonmal, whicli die had erldentlf piciwrad. for paUica- 
tlon u earij u 1S05. 

t Crabb BobinsoD, L 2G0, Am. Bd. 
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he says r " This is feebly and imperfectly expreaaed, but 
I recollect dietinctly the veiy spot where this first struck 

me The momeat was important in my poetical 

history ; for I date from it my consciouanesB of the infi- 
nite variety of natural appearances which had been un- 
noticed by the poets of any age or country, so far as I 
was acquainted with them, and I made a resolution to 
supply in some degree the deficiency." 

It is plain that Wordsworth's memory was playing 
him a trick here, misled by that inatinct (it may almost 
be called) of consistency which leads men first to desire 
that their lives should have been without break or seam, 
and then to believe that they have been such. The 
more distant ranges of perspective are apt to run to- 
gether in retrospection. How far could Wordsworth at 
fourteen have been acqu^nted with the poets of all ages 
and countries, — - ho who to his dying day could not en- 
dure to read Goethe and knew uothing of Calderou t It 
seems to me rather that the earliest influence traceable 
in him is that of Goldsmith, and later of Cowper, and it 
is, perhaps, some slight indication of its having already 
begun that hie first volume of " Descriptive Sketches '* 
(1793) was put forth by Johnson, who was Cowpor's 
publisher. By and by.tbe powerful impress of Bums is 
seen both in the topics of his verse and the form of hia 
expression. But whatever their ultimate effect upon 
his style, certain it is that hie juvenile poems were 
olothed in the conventional habit of the eighteenth 
century. "The first verses from which be remembered 
to have received great pleasure were Miss Carter's 
' Poem on Spring,' a poem in the six-line stanza which 
he was particularly fond of and had composed much 
in, — for example, ' Ruth.' " This is noteworthy, fbr 
Wordsworth's lyric range, especially so &r as tune is 
concerned, was always narrow. His sense of melody was 
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piunfUlly dull, and some of his lighter effdsiona, aa be 
would have called them, are almost ludicrously wanting 
in grace of moTement. We oannot expect in a modem 
poet the thrush-like improvisation, the impulsively be- 
witching cadences, that charm us in our Elizabethan 
drama and whose last warble died with Herrick ; but 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning have shown that the 
simple pathos of their mueic was not irrecoverable, even 
if the artless poignancy of their phrase be gone beyond 
recall. We feel this lack in "Wordsworth all the more 
keenly if we compare such verses as 
" Like an amiy defeated 

Tha SDOW hath retreated 

And now doth fare ill 

Od the top of the bare hill," 

with Goethe's exquisite Ueber alien Gipfdn, ist SvA, 
in which the lines {as if shaken down by a momentary 
breeze of emotion) drop lingeriugly one after another like 
blossoms upon turf. 

"The Evening Walk" and "Descriptive Sketches" show 
plainly the prevailing influence of Goldsmith, both in 
the turn of thought and the mechanism of the verse. 
They lack altogether the temperance of tone and judg- 
ment in selection which have made the " Traveller" and 
the " Deserted Village," perhaps, the moat truly classical 
poems in the language. They bear here and there, 
however, the unmistakable stamp of the maturer Words- 
worth, not only in a certain blunt realism, but in the 
intensity and truth of picturesque epithet. Of this real- 
ism, from which Wordsworth never wholly freed him- 
self, the following verses may aufGce as a specimen. 
After describing the fate of a chamois-hunter killed by 
foiling from a crag, his foncy goes back to the bereaved 
wife and son t — 
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8t»rt at the reltques of that yery thigh 
On which so oft hs prattled when a boy." 

In these poems there is plenty of that " poetic diction " 
against which Wordewortb was to lead the revolt nine 
yeara later. 

" To vet the peak's fmpracticablB lidei 
He opens or his feet the sanguine tidea. 
Weak and more weak the iasuing currant eyes 
Lapped by the pantiaglongue of thirst; skiea." 
Both of these passages have disappeared from the revised 
edition, as well as some curious outbursts of that motive- 
less despair which Byron made fashionable not long after. 
Nor are there wanting touches of fleshlinesa which strike 
us oddly as coming from Wordsworth.* 

" Farewell ! those farms that In thy noontide ihade 
Rest near their littte plots of oaten glade, 
Those steadfast eyes that beating breasts inspire 
To throw ths ' sultry ray ' of young Desire ; 
Those lips whose tides of fragnmee come and go 
Accordant to the cheek's nnquiet glow ; 
Those shadowy breasts in love's soft light arrayed. 
And rising by the moon of passion swayed." 

The political tone is also mildened in the revision, as 
where he changes "despot courts" into "tyranny." One 
of the alterations is iutereatiug. In tie " Evening 
Walk" he had originally written 

" And bids her soldier cxime her wars to share 
Asleep OD Minden'e chsmel hill afar." 
An erratum at the end directs us to correct the second 
vene, thus : — 

"Asleep on Bunker's chamel hill afar."t 

• Wonisworlh's purity afterwards grew sensitive almost to prudery. 
Hie late Hr. Clongh told me that be heahl him at Dr. Arnold's table 
denonnee the first line in Keats's Ode to a Grecian Urn as indecent, 
and Haydon records that when he saw the group of Cupid and Psyche 
he eiclaimed, " The dev-ils ! " 

t The whole passage is omitted in the revised edi^n. The original, 
a quarto pamphlet, is now very rare, bat fortanately Charlea Lamb's 
copy of it is now owned by my Aiend Prafessor C £■ Norton. 
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Wordsworth somewhere rebukes the poets for making 
the owl a bodeful bird. He had himself done bo id the 
" ETeniiig Walk," and correota his epithets to suit hit 
later judgment, putting " gladsome " for " boding," and 
replacing 

" The tnmnloiu sob of tha compluning owl " 
bj 

" The iportire oatcry of the mockiDg owl." 

Indeed, the character of the two poems is so much 
changed in the revision as to make the dates appended 
to them a misleading anachronism. But there is one 
truly Wordsworthian passage which already gives uB a 
glimpse of that passion with which he was the first to 
irradiate descriptive poetry and which seta him on a 
level with Turner. 

" Tis storm ; and bid in miet titim hour to hour 
All day the floode a deapening muimurpour: 
The fikj ia vailed and every cheerful sight ; 
Dark 1b the regtoa as with coming night ; 
But wbut a audden burst of overpowering light I 
Triumphant on the bosotn of the Btonn, 
GUucee tho fire-clui eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eaatward, in long pronpeetive glittering shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline j 
Those eastern cliffs a hundred streams mifold. 
At once to pillars turned that flame vith gold ; 
Behind his aail the peasant tries to shua 
The West that bnms like one dilated sun. 
Where iu a ra^hty crucible expire 
The monntsiua, glowing hot like eoala of fire." 
Wordsworth has made only one change in these veises, 
and that for the worse, by substituting "glorious" 
(which was already implied in "glances" and "fire- 
clad ") for " wheeling." In later life he would have 
found it hard to forgive the man who should have made 
cliffs recline over a lake. On the whole, what strikes us 
as m<ffit prophetto in these poems ia their want of conti- 
nuity, and thApurple patches of true poetry on a texture 
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of iittmistakable proee ; perhaps we might add the in- 
congruouH clothing of prose thoughts in the ceremonial 
robes of poesy. 

During the same year (1793) he wrote, but did not 
publish, a political tract, in which he avowed himself 
opposed to monarchy and to the hereditary principle, 
and desirons of a republic, if it could be had without 
a revolution. He probably continued to be all his life 
in fovor of that ideal republic " which never was on 
land or sea," but fortunately he gave up politics that 
he might devote himself to hia owu nobler calling, to 
which politics are subordinate, and fur which he found 
lireedom enough in England as it was.* Dr. Wordsworth 
admits that his uncle's opinions were democratical so 
late as 1802. I suspect that they remained so in an eso- 
teric way to the end of his days. He had himself suf- 
fered by the arbitrary selfishness of a great landholder, 
and he was bom and bred in a part of England where 
there is a greater social equality than elsewhere. The 
look and manner of the Cumberland peopie especially 

* Wordnrortii showed hia habitnal good sense In never sharing, bo 
taiaaia known, the commtmiatic drsamg or big trienda Coleridge and 
Sonthay. The latter of the two had, to b« enre, renounced them ahortly 
afterhis marriage, and before his acqu^tance nith Wordsworth began. 
Bnt Coleridge aeems to have clnng to them longer. There is a passage 
in one of bia letters to Cottle (nithont date, bnt apparenlly wr!tl«D in 
the spring of 179S) which would imply that Wordsworth had been ac- 
onaed of some Idnd of social heresy. " Wordsworth has been caballed 
l^t^nst to Umg and ao loudly that he has found it impossible to pre- 
vul on the tenant of the Allfoiden estate to let him the house after 
their first sgreemBut is expired." Perhaps, after all, it was Words- 
worth's Inaulatton of character and habitual want of sympathy with 
tnything bat the moods of his own mind that rendered him incapable 
of this copartnery of eothnaiasm. He appears to have regarded even 
his sister Dora (whom he certainly loved aa much as it was poasible for 
bim to love anytbijig but hia own poems) as a hind of tributary de- 
pendency of his genius, much a« » mountdo might )0lt down on one 
ot Via ancillary tifvn. 

10 
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are Buch as recall very \iVidlj to a New-Englander the 
BSBOciations of fifty years ago, ere tfae change from New 
England to New Ireland bad begun. But meanwhile. 
Want, which makes no distinctiona of Monarchist or 
Republican, was presaing upoa bim. The debt due to 
hia father'a eatate had not been paid, and Wordaworth 
waa one of thoae rare idealista who esteem it tbe first 
duty of a friend of humanity to live for, and not on, hts 
neighbor. He at first proposed eatabliBhiog a periodical 
journal to be called "The Philanthropiat," but luckily 
went no further with it, for the receipta from an organ 
of opinion which profeaaed republicaniam, and at the 
aame time discountenauced the plans of all existing or 
defunct republicans, would have been neceaaarily scanty. 
There being no appearance of any demand, preaent or 
proapective, for philanthropists, ho tried to get employ- 
ment as correapoudent of a newspaper. Here also it 
waa imposaible that be should succeed; he was too 
great to be melted in the editorial We, and had too 
well defined a private opinion on alt subjects to be able 
to eipress that average of public opinion which consti- 
tutes able editorials. But so it ia that to the prophet 
in the wilderaess the birds of ill omen are already on 
the wing with food from heaven ; and while Words- 
worth's relatives were getting inapatient at what tbey 
conaidered hia waste of time, while one thought he had 
gifts enough to make a good paraon, and another la- 
mented the rare attorney that waa lost in him,* the 

• Speaking to one of tis neighbors in 1845 tie fiaid, "that, after he 
had flniahod his colle)^ ceur^e, ba w&s in great doubt as to what hia 
fnture employment shonld be. He did not feel himself good enough 
for the Church ; befelt that his mind waa not properly disciplined for 
that holy office, and that the struggle between hia coniicience and hu 
impulses woold have made life a torture. He also shrank i>om the 
Law, although Southey often told lum that he was well fitted for the 
higher puts of the profession. He hadatndied military history with 
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prescient muse guided the hand of Baisley Calvert 
while he wrote the poet's name in his will for a l^;acy 
of £ 900. By the death of Calvert, in 1795, this timely 
help came to Wordsworth at the turning-point of his 
life, and made it honest for him to write poems that will 
never die, instead of theatrical critiques as ephemeral as 
play-billa, or leaders that led only to oblivion. 

In the autumn of 1796 Wordsworth and hia sister 
took up their abode at Eacedown Lodge, near Crew- 
kerne, in Dorsetshire, Here nearly two years were 
passed, chiefly in the study of poetry, and Wordsworth 
to some extent recovered from the fierce disappointment 
of his political dreams, and regained that equable tenor 
of mind which alone is consistent with a healthy pro- 
ductiveness. Here Coleridge, who had contrived to see 
something more in the " Descriptive Sketches " than the 
public had discovered there, first made his acquaintanoe. 
The sympathy and appreciation of an intellect like Cole- 
ridge's supplied him with that estemal motive to activ- 
ity which is the chief use of popularity, and justified to 
him his opinion of his own powers. It was now that the 
trt^ody of " The Borderers " was for the most part writ- 
ten, and that plan of the "Lyrical Ballads" suggested 
which gave Wordsworth a clew to lead him out of the 

gnst interest, and tli« Btrstegy at war ; tind be always fancied that he 
liad talents for command ; and he at one time thought of a military 
life, bnt then he was without connectionB, and he felt, if he were or- 
dered to the West Indies, his talents would not save him from the 
yeUow-fever, and he gave that np." (Memoirs, II. 466.) It is curious 
to fBnc; WordBworth > eoldler. Certain points of likeness between 
him and Wellington have often Btmek me. They resemble each other 
in practieil good sense, fidelity to duty, courage, and al90 in a kind of 
precise uprightness which made their personal character eomewhat 
uninteresting. But what was decorum in Wellii^tini was piety in 
Wordsworth, and the entire ahaenca of imagination (the great point 
of dissimilarity) perhaps helped as much aa anything to make Wd- 
. lington > great commaiHler. 
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metapbTslcal Ubjrinth in which he waa entailed. It 
waa ^reed between the two young A-ienda, that Wordft- 
wortb was U> be a philoeophio poet, and, by a good for- 
tune nncommon to such conspiraoieB, Nature had already 
consented to the arruigement. In July, 1797, the two 
Wordawortha removed to Allfoiden in Somersetshire, that 
they might be near Coleridge, who in the mean while had 
married and settled himself at Nether-Stowey. In No- 
vember " The Borderers " was finished, and Wordsworth 
went up to London with his sister to ofier it for the 
stage. The good Genius of the poet again interposing, 
the play was decisively rejected, and Wordsworth went 
back to Allfoxden, himself the hero of that first tr^- 
comedy so common to young authors. 

The play has fine passages, but is as unreal as Jane 
Eyre. It shares with many of Wordsworth's narrative 
poems the defect of being written to illustrate an ab- 
stoact moral theory, so that the overbearing thesis is 
continually thrusting the poetry to the walL Applied 
to the drama, such predestination makes alt tho person- 
ages puppets and disenables them for being characters. 
Wordsworth seems to have felt this when he published 
"The Borderers" in 1842, and says in a note that it waa 
" at first written .... without any view to its exhibition 
upon the stage." But be was mistaken. The contempo- 
iBDeous letten of Coleridge to Cottle show that be was 
long in giving up the hope of getting it accepted by 
some theatrical manager. 

He now applied himself to the preparation of the first 
volume of the "Lyrical Ballads" for the press, and it 
was published toward the close of 1798. The hook, 
whioh contuned also "The Ancient Mariner" of Cole- 
ridge, attracted little notice, and that in great part oon- 
temptuous. When Mr. Cottle, the publisher, shortly 
after sold his copyrights to Mr. Longman, that of tha 
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"Lyrical BaJlada" was reckoned at wro, and it was at last 
gives up to the authors. A few peraons were not want- 
ing, however, who discovered the dawn-etreaks of a new 
day in that light which the critical fire-brigade thought 
to extingiiish with a few coutemptuoufl spurtaof cold 

Lord Byron desoribea himself aa waking one morning 
and finding himself famous, and it is quite an ordinaiy 
fact, that a blaze may be made with a little saltpetre 
that will he stared at by thousands who would have 
thought the sunrise tedious. If we may believe his 
biographer, Wordsworth might have said that he awoke 
and found himself in-famous, for the publication of the 
"Lyrical Ballads" undoubtedly raised him to the distino- 
tion of being the least popular poet in England. Par- 
nassus has two peaks; the one where improvising poets 
cluster; the other where the singer of deep secrets sits 
alone, — a peak veiled sometimes from the whole morn- 
ing of a generation by earth-bom mists and smoke of 
kitchen fires, only to glow the more oonaciously at sun- 
set, and after nightfall to crown itself with imperishable 
stars. Wordsworth hod that self-trust which in the man 
of genius is sublime, and in the man of talent iuauffera- 
ble. It mattered not to him though all the reviewers 
bad been in a chorus of laughter or conspiracy of silence 

• Cottle aaya, " The sale vms so slow and tha aBveritj of iDost of the 
reviews bo great that its progrem to o1]livion aaemed to be certain," 
But the notices in the Monthly uid Critical Reviews (then the mart 
InflaentEal) were fair, and Indeed favorable, especially to Wordsworth's 
share in the volume. The Monthly says, " So much genius and origi- 
nality are diaoovered in this publication that we wish to see another 
from the aama hand." The CWtical, after saying that " in the whole 
range of English poatr; we scarcely recollect anj^hing auiierior to a 
passage in Lines written near Tintem Abbey," sums up thoa : " Yet 
■very piece discoven genius ; and ill as the author has frequentljr 
emplojred his talents, they certainly rank him with the beat o( living 
poets." Such treatment cannot iniel; be called dlMonn^tlJig. 
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behind him. He went qaietly over to Germany to write 
more Lyrical BaUada, and to begin a poem on the growth 
of his own mind, at a time when there were only two 
men in the world (himself and Coleridge) who were aware 
that he had one, or at leaat one anywise differing from 
those mechanically uniform ones which are stuck drearily, 
side by side, in the great pin-paper of society. 

In Germany Wordsworth dined in company with 
Klopstock, tind after dinner they had a conversation, 
of which Wordsworth took notes. The respectable old 
poet, wbo was passing the evening of his days by the 
chimney -comer. Darby and Joan like, with his respecta- 
ble &[use, seems to have been rather bewildered by the 
apparition of a living genius. The record is of value 
now chiefly for the insight it gives us into Wordsworth's 
mind. Among other things he said, " that it was the 
province of a great poet to raise people up to his own 
level, not to descend to theirs," — memorable words, the 
more memorable that a litenuy life of sixty years was in 
keeping with them. 

It would be instructive to know what were Words- 
worth's studies during his winter in Goslar. De Quin- 
cey's statement is mere conjecture. It may be guessed 
fairly enough that he would seek an entrance to the 
German language by the easy path of the ballad, a 
oourae likely to confirm him in his theories as to the 
language of poetiy. The Spinosism with which he has 
been not unjustly charged was certainly not due to any 
German influence, for it appears unmistakably in the 
"Lines composed at Tintem Abbey" in July, 1798. It 
is more likely to have been derived from his talks with 
Coleridge in 1797.* When Emerson visited him in 18S3, 

• A Terj" improbable rtoiy of Colaridge's in the Biographia Lileca- 
rta repreaents the two Menda aa haiing iDcmred a suspicion of traa- 
loatble deoUngB nttti the French enemy bj their coaitant referaiuwi 
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he spoke with loathing of " WUhelm Meister," ft part of 
which he had read in Carlyle'a tmnalation apparently. 
There was some afTectatioii in this, it ahoald seem, for 
he had read Smollett. On the whole, it may be fairly 
concluded that the help of Germany in the development 
of hie genius may bo reciconed as veiy small, though 
there is certainly a marked resemblance both in form 
and sentiment between some of his earlier lyrics and 
those of Goethe, His poem of the " Thorn," though 
vastly more imaginative, may have been suggested by 
Burger's Pfarret's Tochter von Tattbmkain. The little 
grave drd Spannen lan^, in its conscientious measure- 
ment, certainly recalls a famous couplet in the English 
poem. 

AAer spending the winter at Goslar, Wordsworth and 
his sister returned to England in the spring ofl799, and 
settled at Grasmere in Westmoreland. In 1800, the first 
edition of the " Lyrical Ballads " being exhausted, it was 
republished with the addition of another volume, Mr. 
Longman paying £100 for the copyright of two edi- 
tions. The book passed to a second edition in 1802, 
and to a third in 1805.* Wordsworth sent a copy of it, 
with a manly letter, to Mr. Fox, particularly recommend- 
ing to his attention the poems " Michael " and " The 
Brothers," as displaying the strength and permanence 
among a simple and rural population of those domestic 
affections which were certain to decay gradually under 

to s certain "Spy Nosey." The etary at leaat seems to stiow how 
they pronounced the name, which vas exactly hi sccordajice with the 
usage of the laat generation in Xew EngUod. 

• Wordsworth fannd (aa other oi^inaJ minds have since done) a 
hearing in America sooner than in England. James Humphrays, 
■ Philadeliihia bookseller, was encoarsged by a euflicient list of aui- 
icribers to reprint the first edition of the Lyrical Ballwis. The second 
English edition, however, having been published before he had wholly 
completed hia reprinting, waa substantially followed in the first Atneiv 
lean, which «u pabliahod in 1802. 
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the influenoe of manofiutories and poor-bouseB. Mr. 
Fox wrote a oivil aoknowledgment, saying that his favor- 
it«B among the poems were " Hairy Gill," " We are Sev- 
en," " The Mad Mother," and " The Idiot," but that he 
was prepossessed against the use of blank-verae for sim- 
ple subjects. Any political significance in the poems he 
was apparently unable to see. To this second edition 
Wordsworth prefixed an argumentatire Preface, in which 
be UEuled to the door of the cathedral of English song 
the critical theses which he was to maintain against all 
comers in bis poetry and his life. It was a new thing 
for an author to undertake to show the goodness of 
his verses by the logic and learning of his prose^ but 
Wordsworth carried to the reform of poetry all that 
fervor and &ith which had lost their political object, and 
it is another proof of the sincerity and greatness of his 
mind, and of that heroic simplicity which is their con- 
comitant, that he could do so calmly what was sure to 
seem ludicrous to the greater number of his readers. 
Fifty years have since demonstrated that the true judg- 
ment of one man outweighs any counterpoise of Mse 
judgment, and that the faith of mankind ia guided to a 
man only by a well-founded faith in himself. To this 
Defenno Wordsworth afterward added a supplement, 
and the two form a treatise of permanent value for phd- 
osophic statement and decorous English. Their only ill 
effect has been, that they have encouraged many other- 
wise deserving young men to set a Sibylline value on 
their venes in proportion as they were unsalable. The 
strength of an argument for self-reliance drawn from the 
example of a great man depends wholly on the great- 
ness of him who uses it ; such arguments being like 
coats of mail, which, though they serve the strong 
against arrow-flights and lance-thrusts, may only suffo- 
cate the weak or sink him the sooner in the waters of 
oblivion. 
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An advertisemeat prefixed to the " Lyrical Ballads," 
as origiuallj publiehed in one volume, warned the 
reader that " they were written chiefly with a view to 
ascertain how far the language of eonvertatioH in the 
middle and lowtr daaea of Bociety is adapted to the 
purpoaea of poetic pleasure." In his preface to the 
second edition, in two Toluntea, Wordsworth already 
found himself forced to shift his ground a little (per- 
haps in deference to the wider view and finer sense of 
Ckileridge), and now says of the former volume that 
"it was published as an eiperiment which, I hoped, 
might be of some use to ascertain how far, by fitting 
to metrical arrangement, a selection of the real langwige 
of men in a ttate of vivid seTuatioa, that sort of pleas- 
ure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted 
which a poet may rationally ertdeavor to impart."* 
Here is evidence of a retreat towards a safer position, 
though Wordsworth seems to have remained uncon- 
vinced at heart, and for many years longer clung obsti- 
nately to the paBsages of bald prose into which his ori^- 
nal theory had betrayed him. In 181E> bis opinions 
had undergone a still further change, and an assiduous 
study of the qualities of his own mind and of his own 
poetic method (the two subjects in which alone he was 
ever a thorough scholar) hod convinced him that poetry 
was in no sense that appeal to the understanding which 
is implied by the words " rationally endeavor to im- 
part." In the preface of that year ha says, " The 
observations prefixed to that portion of these volumes 
which was published many years ago under the title of 
' Lyrical Ballads ' have so little of special application to 
the greater part of the present enlarged and diversified 
collection, that they could not with propriety stand as 
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an introduction to it." It is a pit; that he could not 
have become an earUer convert to Coleridge's pithy 
definition, that " prose was worda in their beat order, 
and poetry the hfgt words in the beat order." But ideal- 
ization was something that Wordsworth was obliged to 
learn painfully. It did not come to him naturally as 
to Spenaer and Shelley and to Coleridge in hia higher 
moods. Moreover, it waa in the too frequent choice of 
aubjecta incapable of being idealized without a manifest 
jar between theme and treatment that Wordaworth'a 
great mistake lay. For example, in " The Blind High' 
land Boy '' he had originally the following stanzas : — 

" Strong is the cnrrent, but be mild. 
Ye wares, and apore the belpless child 1 
It ya in anger fret or chafe, 
A be«-hlve vauld be ship as safs 
As that in which he sails. 

"But say, what was it! Thought of fear I 
Well may ye tremble when ye hear ] 
— A househcld tulj like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes, 
This carried the blind boy." 

In endeavoring to get rid of the downright vulgarity 
of phrase in the last stanza, Wordsworth invents an 
impossible tortoise-shell, and thus roba hia atory of the 
reality which alone gave it a living intereat. Any ex- 
temporized raft would have floated the boy down to 
immortality. But Wordsworth never quite learned the 
distinction between Fact, which soffocatea the Muse, and 
Truth, which is the very breath of her noatrila. Study 
and self-culturo did much for him, but they never quite 
satisfied him that ho was capable of making a mistake. 
He yielded silently to friendly remonstrance on certain 
points, and gave up, for example, the ludicrous exact- 
ness of 

" I 've measnred it from side to aide, 
'T is thiea feat long and two feet wide." 
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But I doubt if he was ever really convmced, aud to hb 
djing day he could never quite stukke off that habit of 
orer-minute detul which rendeni the narratives of un- 
cultivated people so tedious, and sometimes ao dietaste- 
fuL* " Simon Lee," after his latest revision, still oontaiuB 
TSTBes like these ; — 

" And lie ia lean and he is siclc ; 
His body, dwindled and amy, 
Beata apon ankles snollen and tliick ; 
His 1^ are thin and diy ; 



Few montliB of life be haa in store, 
As be to f on will tell. 
For stilt, the more he votka, the moi 
Do Ilia wealc ankles swell," — 



which are not only prose, but bad prose, and more- 
oTer guilty of the same feult for which Wordsworth 
condemned Dr. Johnson's famous parody on the bal- 
lad-style, — that their "matter is contemptible." The 
sonorousnera of conviction with which Wordsworth some- 
times gives utterance to commonplaces of thought and 
trivialities of sentiment has a ludicrous effect on the 
pro&ne and even on the faithful in unguarded momenta. 
We are reminded of a passage in the " Excursion " : — 

" List ! I heard 
From yoQ huge breast of rock a aolann bUai, 
Sent forth at 'if it mere the mou,iUaiv.'i voice." 

In 1800 the fnendahip of Wordsworth with Lamb 
began, and was thenceforward never interrupted. He 

* " On my alloding to the line, 

'Three feet long and two list wide,' 
and confessing that I dared not read them alond in company, he said, 
'They ought to be liked.'" (Crabb Eohinson, 9tb May, 1B15.) His 
ordinary anawer to criticisms waa that he considered the power to ap- 
preciate the passage criticised as a test of the critic's capacity to jndge 
of poetry at all. 
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continued to live at Graamere, coDBoientiously diligent 
in the composition of poems, secure of finding the ma- 
terials of gloiy within and around him; for his genius 
taught him that inspiration is no product of a foreign 
shore, and that no adventurer ever found it, though he 
wandered as long as Uljases. Ueaowhils the appre- 
ciation of the best minds and the gratitude of the purest 
hearts gradually centred more and more towards him. 
In 1802 he made a short visit to France, in compuij 
with Miss Wordsworth, and soon after his return to 
England was married to Mary Hutchinson, on the 4th 
of October of the same year. Of the good fortune of 
this marriage no other proof is needed than the purity 
and serenity of his poems, and its record is to be sought 
novhere elee. 

On the 18th of June, 1803, his first child, John: was 
bom, and on the 14th of August of the same year he set 
out with his siater on a foot journey into Scotland, Colo'' 
ridge was their companion during a part of this exour- 
Bion, of which Miss Wordsworth kept a full diary. In 
Scotland he made the acquaintance of Scott, who recited 
to him a part of the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," then 
in manuscript. The travellers returned to Grasmere on 
the 25th of September. It was during this year that 
Wordsworth's intimacy with the excellent Sir Georga 
Beaumont began. Sir George was an amateur piunter 
of considerable merit, and his friendship was undoubt- 
edly of service to Wordsworth in making him familial 
with the laws of a sister art and thus contributing to 
enlarge the sympathies of his criticism, the tendency of 
which was toward too great exdusiveness. Sir Georgs 
Beaumont, dying in 1837, did not forego his regard tot 
the poet, but contrived to hold his affection in mortmtuo 
by the legacy of an annuity of £100, to defray the 
charges of a yearly journey. 
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In March, 1806, the poet's brother, John, lost Mb life 
by the ehipwreok of the Abei^venny East-IndiBman, of 
which he was captain. He was a man of great purity 
and iat^rity, and aacrificed himself to his sense of duty 
by refusing to leave the ship till it was irapoBsible to 
Bare him. Wordaworth was deeply attached to him, and 
felt such grief at his death aa only solitary natures like 
hia are capable of, though mitigated by a sense of the 
heroism which was the cause of it. The need of mental 
activity as affording an outlet to intense emotion may 
account for the great productivenesB of this and the fol- 
lowing year. He now completed " The Prelude," wrote 
" The Wagoner," and increaaed the number of hia amaUer 
poems enough to fill two volamea, which were published 
in 1807. 

This collection, which contained some of the most 
beautiful of his shorter pieceH, and pmong others the in- 
comparable Odea to Duty and on Immortahty, did not 
reach a second edition till 1815. The reviewers had an- 
other laugh, and rival poets pillaged while they scoffed, 
particularly Byron, among whose veraea a bit of Words- 
worth showed as incongruously as a sacred vestment on 
the back of some buccaneering plunderer of an abbey.* 
There was a general combination to put him down, but 
on the other baud there waa a powerful party in his 
favor, consisting of William Wordsworth. He not only 
continued in good heart himself, but, reversing the or- 
der usual on such occaaions, kept up the spirits of his 
finends-t 

• ByroD, than in hii twentieth year, wrote a review of these Tolomee 
not, on the vhale, unfair. Crabb Bobinson is reported as sKfing that 
Wordsworth waa indignant at the Edinburgh Beview's ^tsck on 
Hours of Idlenesa. " The jonsg man will do something It he goes 
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Wordsworth passed the winter of 1806 - 7 in a house 
of Sir George Beaumont's, at Coleorton in Leicesterehire, 
the cottage at Grasmere having become too small for his 
increased family. On his return to the Vale of Gras- 
mere he rented the house at Allan Bank, where he lived 
three years. During this period he appears to have 
written very little poetry, for which his biographer as- 
signs as a primaiy reason the smckiaesB of the Allan 
Bank chimneys. This will hardly account for the fail- 
ure of the summer crop, especially as Wordsworth com- 
posed chiefly iu the open air. It did not prevent him 
from writing a pamphlet upon the Convention of Cintra, 
which was published too late to attract much attention, 
though Lamb says that its effect upon him was like that 
which one of Milton's tracts might have had upon a con- 
are only matched by the Rev. Hark NoUe's " History of the Prolec- 
torate Honae of Cromvell," It is a mlafortune that hia materials were 
not put into the banils of Professor Reed, whose notes to the Amerii:aji 
editioa are among the moat valuable parts of it, as they certainly are 
the dearest. The hook contains, however, some valuable lettflrs of 
Wordsworth ; and those relating to thia part of his life ahonlil be read 
by every student of hia works, for the l^ht they throw upon the prin- 
ciples nhlch governed him in the composition of his poems. In a let- 
ter to Lady Beaumont (May 21, 1807) he aaja, " Trouble not youreelf 
upon their present reception ; of what moment ia that compared with 
what 1 trust is their destiny t — to console the afflicted, to add aun- 
shlne to daylight by making the happy happier ; to teach the young 
and the gracious of every age, to see, to think and feel, and therefore 
to become more actively and seenrely virtuous ; thia is their office, 
which I tmst they will faithfully perform long after we (that is, all 
that is mortal of us) are monldered inourgraves. .... Toconclnde, 
my eais are stone-dead to this idle buiz [of hostile criticism], and my 
flesh as insensible as iron to these petty stings ; and, after what I have 
■aid, I am sure yours will be the same, I doubt not that yon will 
ihare with me an invincible confflence that my writings (and among 
them these little poema) will onjperate with the benign tendtncies in 
human mitnre and society wherever found ; and that they will in theip 
d^ree be efficacious in making men wiser, better, and happier. " Hers 
is an odd reversal of the ordinary relation between an unpopular post 
and hie little public of admirers ; it is he who keeps up their sptrila, 
and anppliee them with fdth from his own Ineihauatlble cistern. 
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temporary.* It was at Allan Bank that Coleridge dic- 
tated " The Friend," and Wordsworth contributed to it 
two essays, one in answer to a letter of Mathetes f (Pro- 
fessor Wilson), and the other on Epitaphs, republished 
in the Notes to " The Escursjon." Here also he wrote 
his "Description of the Sc«neryof the Lakes." Perhaps 
a truer explanation of the comparative silence of Words- 
worth's Muse during these years is to be found in the 
intense interest which he took in current events, whose 
variety, picturesqueaess, and historical significance were 
enough to absorb all the energies of his imagination. 

In the spring of 1811 Wordsworth removed to the 
Parsonage at Oraamere. Here he remained two years, 
and here he had his second intimate esperience of sor- 
row in the loss of two of his children, Catharine and 
Thomas, one of whom died 4th June, and the other 1st 
December, 1812.J Early in 1813 he bought Rydal 
Mount, and, having removed thither, changed his abode 
no more during the rest of his life. In March of this 
year he was appointed Distributor of Stamps for the 
county of Westmoreland, an office whose receipts ren- 
dered him independent, and whoso business he was able 
to do by deputy, thus leaving him ample leisure for 
nobler duties. De Quincey speaks of this appointment 
as an instance of the remarkable good luck which waited 

' " Wordsworth's pamphlet will fail of producing any general effect, 
becanee the sent«Doe9 are long and involved j and hia friend De 
Qnlnce;, who corrected the preaa, haa rendered them more obscure 
by au nmunal system otpunctnation." <8outhey to Scott, 30th July, 
1809.) The tract is, as Southey hints, heavy. 
t ilie first eaaay in the third volume of the second edition. 
; Wordsworth's children were, — 

John, bom 18th June, 1803 ; still Hving ; a clergyman. 
Dorotby, bom 16th August, 1804 ; died 9th July, 1847. 
Thomas, bom 16tli June, 1806 ; died 1st December, 1812. 
Catharine, bom 6tta September, 1808 ; died 4t!i June, 1812. 
William, hotn 12th May, 1810 ; sncceeded his father as Stunp- 
DisHlbntor. 
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upon Wordswoith through his whole life. In onr riew 
it ia only another illuetration of that scripture which 
desonbeB the righteona as never forsaken. Good luck 
is the willing handnuud of upright, energetic charac- 
ter, and conscientiouB obserrance of duty. Wordsworth 
owed his nomination to the friendly exertions of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, who desired to atone as far as might 
be for the injustice of the first Earl, and who respected 
the honesty of the man more than he appreciated the 
<mginality of the poet.* The Cc^ectorship at White- 
haven (a more lucrative office) was afterwards offered to 
Wordsworth, and declined. He had enough for inde- 
pendence, and wished nothing more. Still later, on the 
death of the Stamp-Distributor for Cumberland, a ^irt 
of that district was annexed to Westpioreland, and 
Wordsworth's income was raised to something more than 
£ 1,000 a year. 

In 1814 he made his second tonr in Scotland, visiting 
Yarrow in company with the Ettrick Shepherd. During 
this year " the Excursion " was published, in an edition 
of five hundred copies, which supplied the demand i(a 
six years. Another edition of the same numtier of cop- 
ies was published in 18S7, and not exhausted till 1834. 
In 1815 "The White Doe of Rylstone" appeared, and 
in 1816 "A Letter to a Friend of Bums," in which 
Wordsworth gives his opinion upon the limits to be ob- 
served by the biographers of hteraiy men. It contMne 
many valuable Buggestions, but allows hardly scope 
enough for personal details, to which he was constitu- 

* Good lack (in the senae of Chance) Beema properly to be the oc- 
carreuce of Opportnntty to one who has neither deBerred nor knowt 
how to UH it. In each hands it commoiUj tnniB to ill luck. Moore's 
Bermudan appointmeDt ia an instance of it. Wordsnorth h&d a aound 
common-BMiGe and practical conscientiouineBS, which enabled him to 
fill his office OS wall as Dr. Franklin could have done. A fitter man 
could not hart boeu fiMmd in V 
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tionally indifferent.* Nearly the same date may be as- 
cribed to a rhymed translation of the first three books 
of the .i^eid, a specimen of which was printed in the 
Cambridge "Philological Museum" (1832). In 1819 
" Peter Bell," written twenty years before, was published, 
and, perhaps in consequence of the ridicule of the re- 
viewers, found a more rapid sale than any of his previous 
volumes. " The Wagoner," printed in the same year, 
was less successful. His nest publication was the vol- 
ume of Sonnets on the river Duddon, with some miscel- 
laneous poems, 1820. A tour on the Continent in 1820 
furnished the subjects for another collection, published 
in 1822. This was followed in the same year by the 
volume of "Ecclesiastical Sketches." Hia subsequent, 
publications were "Yarrow Revisited," 1835, and the 
tr^edy of " The Borderers," 1842. 

During all these years his fame was increasing slowly 
but steadily, and his age gathered to itself the reverence 
and the troops of friends which his poems and the nobly 
simple life reflected in them* deserved. Public honors 
followed private appreciation. In 1838 the University 
of Dublin conferred upon him the degree of D. C. L. In 
1839 Oxford did the same, and the reception of the poet 
(now in his seventieth year) at the University waa en- 
thusiastic In 1842 he resigned his ofBce of Stamp-Dis- 
tributor, and Sir Robert Peel had the honor of putting 
him upon the civil list for a pension of ;£ 300. In 1849 
he was appointed Laureate, with the exprera understand- 
ing that it was a tribute of respect, involving no dutie« 
except such as might be self-imposed. His only official 
production was an Ode for the installation of Prince 
Albert aa Chancellor of the University of Cambridge- 
His life was prolonged yet seven years, almost, it should 
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seem, tbat he might receive that honor which he had 
truly oonquered for himself by the unflinching bravery 
of a literary life of half a century, unparalleled for the 
Bcom with which its laborB were received, and the vio- 
torioua acknowledgment which at last crowned them. 
Surviving nearly all hia contemporaries, he had, if ever 
any man had, a foretaste of immortality, enjoying in a 
sort hie own posthumous renown, for the hardy slow- 
ness of its growth gave a safe pledge of its durability. 
He died on the 23d of April, 1850, the anniversaiy of 
the death of Shakespeare. 

We have thus briefly sketched the life of Wordsworth, 
— a Ufe uneventful cTen for a man of letters ; a life like 
that of an oak, of quiet self-development, throwing out 
stronger roots toward the side whence the prevtuling 
atorm-blasts blow, and of tougher fibre in proportion to 
the rocky nature of the soil in which it grows. The life 
and growth of his mind, and the influences which shaped 
it, are to be looked for, even more than is the case with 
most poets, in his works, for he deliberately recorded 
them there. 

Of his personal characteristics little is related. He 
was somewhat above the middle height, but, according 
to De Quincey, of indifferent figure, the shoulders being 
narrow and drooping. His finest feature was the eye, 
which was gray and fuU of spiritual light. Leigh Hunt 
says r " I never beheld eyes that looked so inspired, so 
supernatural. They were like fires, half burning, half 
smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. One 
might imagine Ezekiel or laatah to have had such eyes." 
Southey teUa us th^t he had no sense of smell, and 
^aydon that he had none of form. The best likened 
of him, in De Quinoey's judgment, is the portrait of 
Milton prefixed to Richardson's notes on Paradise Lost. 
He was active in bis habits, composing in the open air. 
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and generally dictating his poems. His daily life was 
regular, simple, and frugal ; his manners were dignified 
and kindly; and in his letters and recorded eonversa- 
tions it is remarkable how little that was personal 
entered into his judgment of contemporaries. 

The true rank of Wordsworth among poets is, per- 
haps, not even yet to be fairly estimated, so hard is it 
to escape into the quiet hall of judgment uuinflamed by 
the tumult of partisanship which besets the doors. 

Coming to manhood, predetermined to be a great poet, 
at a time when the artificial school of poetry was en- 
throned with all the authority of long succession and 
undisputed legitimacy, it was almost inevitable that 
Wordsworth, who, both by nature and judgment was a 
rebel against the existing order, should become a parti- 
san. Unfortunately, be became not only the partisan 
of a system, but of William Wordsworth as its represent- 
ative. Right in general principle, he thus necessarily 
became wrong in particulars. Justly convinced that 
greatness only achieves its ends by implicitly obeying 
its own instincts, he perhaps reduced the following his 
instincts too much to a system, mistook hie own resent- 
ments for the promptings of his natural genius, and, com- 
pelling principle to the measure of his own temperament 
or even of the controversial exigency of the moment, fell 
sometimes into the error of making naturalness itself 
artificial. If a poet resolve to be original, it will end 
commonly in his being merely pecuhar. 

Wordsworth himself departed more and more in prac- 
tice, as he grew older, from the theories which he had 
laid down in his prefaces ; • but those theories undonbt- 

" How far ha awnng backward toward the Bohool under whose influ- 
ence he grew up, and towanl the stjrle agninst which he had protested 
80 vigorously, a few examples will show. The advocate of the Ibd- 
Eoage of common life ha> a verse in his Thanksgiving Ode which, if 
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edly had a gre&t effect in retarding the growth of his 
&me. He had oardutlj oouatruoted a pair of specta- 
cles through which his earher poems were to be studied, 
and the public insiited ou looking through them at his* 
mature works, and were consequently unable to see 
fairly what required a different focus. He forced his 
readers to come to his poetry with a certain amount 
of conscious preparation, and thus gave them beforo- 
hand the impression of something like mechanioal arti- 
fice, and deprived them of the contented repose of 
implicit &ith. To the child a watch seems to be a 
living creature ; but Wordsworth would not let his 
readers be children, and did injustice to himself by 
giving them an uneasy doubt whether creations which 
really throbbed with the very heart's-blood of geuius, 
and were alive with nature's life of life, were not con- 
trivances of wheels and springs. A naturaluesB which 
we are told to expect has lost the crowning grace of 
nature. The men who walked in ComeHus Agrippa's 
visionary gardens had probably no more pleasurable 
emotion than that of a ahallow wonder, or an equally 

one met with it bj itself, be would tMnk the acliievemeiit of kuds 
later copyist of Pope ; — 

"While the tuiiat enirlni [the OTgul leelg the Insplriiig UaaL" 
And in "Theltaliaa Itinerant" and "The Swiss Goatherd " we find 



■' The well-wmnglit swle 
WhoH lentient tnbe inatmois to timfl 
A parpoH to i OoUe oUme." 
BOU wone in the "Eollpte of the Son," 1821 :— 



Stood ficiencA, waiting for tbe hour 
When Sol wta deatihed to endute 
Ttwt darkening/' 
"TheEicuidoD," 

"The cold Uaich wind nlaed in hei tendai thnwt 
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shallow aelfsatisfaotion in thinking they had hit upon 
the aecret of the thaumaturgy j but to a tree that has 
grown as God willed we come without a theory and with 
no botaniial predilections, enjoying it simply and thank- 
fiilly ; or the Imagination recreates for us its past 
summers and winters, the birds that have nested and 
sung in it, the sheep that have clustered in its shade, 
the winds that have visited it, the cloud-berga that 
have drifted over it, and the snows that have ermined 
it in winter. The Imagination is a faculty that flouts 
at foreordination, and Wordsworth seemed to do all he 
could to cheat his readers of her company by laying out 
paths with a peremptory Do nof atep off the gravel! at 
the opening of each, and preparing pitfalls for every 
conceivable emotion, with guide-boards to tell each 
when and where it must be caught. 

But if these things stood in the way of immediate 
appreciation, he had another theory which Interferes 
more seriously with the total and permanent effect of 
his poems. He was tbeoroticaUy determined not only 
to he a philosophic poet, but to be a great philosophic 
poet, and to this end he must produce an epic. Leav- 
ing aside the question whether the epic be obsolete or 
not, it may be doubted whether the history of a single 
man's mind is universal enough in its interest to fur- 
nish all the requirements of the epic machinery, and it 
may be more than doubted whether apoet'a philosophy 
be ordinary metaphysics, divisible into chapter and 
section. It is rather something which is more ener- 
getic in a word than in a whole treatise, and our hearts 
unclose themselves instinctively at its simple Open 
tetame I while they would stand firm against the read- 
ing of the whole hody of philosophy. In point of feet, 
the one element of greatness which " The Excursion " 
B indisputably is heaviness. It is only the epi- 
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Bodes that are uniTenially read, and the effect of these 
ie diluted by the connecting and accompanying lecturee 
on metaphysics. Wordsworth had his epic mould to 
fill, and, like Benvenuto Cellini in casting his Peiseue, 
was forced to throw in everythii^, debasing the metal, 
lest it should run short Separated from the rest, the 
episodes are perfect poems ia their kind, and without 
example in the language. 

Wordsworth, like moat solitaiy men of strong minds, 
was a good critic of the substance of poetry, but some- 
what niggardly in the allowance he made for those sub- 
sidiary qualities which make it the charmer of leisure 
and the employment of minds without definite object. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether he set much store 
by any contemporary writing but his own, and whether 
he did not look upon poetry too exclusively as an exer- 
cise rather of the intellect than as a nepenthe of the 
imagination.* He says of himself^ speaking of bis 
youth ; — 

I wu s better judge of thonghta than nords. 

Misled In estimating wonla, not oulf 

By cammon inexperteitce of yottth, 

Bnt by the trade in classic niceties, 

Tlie dangerous craft of culling term and phraso 

From languages that vast the living voice 

To carry m«aniug to the natural heart] 

To tell ns what is paaaion, what la truth, 

What reaaon, what simplicity and senae." t 

Though he here speaks in the preterite tense, this was 
always true of him, and his thought seems often to lean 
upon a word too weak to bear its weight. No reader 
of adequate ineigbt can help regretting that he diet not 
earlier give himself to " the trade of classic niceties." 

* According to Laodoi, he proDDimced all Scott's poetry to lie " not 
worth five shillings. " 
f Prelude, Book Vt 
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It was precisely this whicli gives to the blank-Teree of 
Landor the severe dignity and reserved force which 
alone ajuong later poets recall the tune of MUton, and 
to which Wordsworth never attained. Indeed, Words- 
worth's blank-verse (though the passion be profouuder) 
is always essentially that of Cowper. They were alike 
also in their love of outward nature and of simple things. 
The main difference between thom is ooe of scenery 
rather than of sentiment, between the life-long familiar 
of the mountains and the dweller on the plain. 

It cannot be denied that in Wordsworth the very 
highest powers of the poetic mind were associated with 
a certain tendency to the diffuse and commouplace. It 
is in the understandii:^ (always prosaic) that the great 
golden veins of bis imagination are imbedded.* He 
wrote too much to write always well ; for it is not a 
great Xeraea-army of words, but a compact Greek ten 
thonsand, that march safely down to posterity. He set 
tasks to his divine faculty, which is much the same as 
trying to make Jove's eagle do the service of a clucking 
hen. Throughout "The Prelude" and "The Excur- 
sion " he seems striving to bind the wizard Imagination 
with the sand-ropes of dry disquisition, and to have 
forgotten the potent spell-word which would make the 
particles cohere. There is an arenaceous quality in the 
style which makes progress wearisome. Yet with what 
splendors as of mountain-sunsets are we rewarded ! 
what golden rounds of verse do we not see stretching 

• Thlawaa inatinctiTaly telt, Bven byhis admirers. Miss Martineau 
Bald to Crabb Robinson in 183S, spnaking of Wordsworth's coaversa- 
tion : "Sometimes he is asnoyfng from the pertinacity with which he 
dwells on triSes ; at other times he flown on in the utmost grandeur, 
leaving a strong impreBsion of inspiration." BoblDSoa iells ns that tie 
read " Resolution " and " Indepeadetice " to a lady who was affected 
by It even to tears, and then said, " I have not heard anything for 
years that so much delight«d me ; bat, ofter all,iti3 notpottry" 
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haavenwaid with ougels asuendiug and deacending I 
wLat haunting harmonioB hover around tiB deep and 
eternal like the undjing barytone of the sea ! and if 
we are compelled to fare through sands and desert 
wildernesses, how often do we not hear airy shapes that 
syllable our names with a startling personal appeal to 
our highest consciousness and our noblest aspiration, 
such as we wait for in vain in any other poet ! 

Take from Wordsworth all which an honest criticism 
cannot but allow, and what is left will show how truly 
great he was. He had no humor, no dramatic power, 
and his temperament was of that dry and juicelesB 
quality, that in all his published correspondence you 
shall not find a letter, but only essays. If we consider 
carefully where he was most successful, we shall find 
that it was not so much in description of natural 
scenery, or deliueation of character, as in vivid eipres- 
sion of the effect produced by external objects and 
erents upon his own mind, and of the shape and hue 
(perhaps momentary) which they in turn took from bis 
mood or temperament. His finest passages are always 
monologues. He had a fondness for particulars, and 
there are parts of his poems which remind us of local 
histories in the undue relative importance given to 
trivial matters. He was the historian of Wordsworth- 
shire. This power of particularization (for it is as truly 
a power as generalization) is what gives such vigor and 
greatness to single lines and sentiments of Wordsworth, 
and to poems developing a single thought or sentiment. 
It was this that made him bo fond of the sonnet. That 
sequestered nook forced upon him the limits which his 
fecundity (if I may not say his garrulity) was never self- 
denying enough to impose on itself. It suits his solitary 
and meditative temper, and it was there that Lamb (an 
admirable judge of what was permanent in literature) 
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liked him best Its narrow bounds, but fourteen paces 
&om end to end, turn into a virtue bis too common fault 
of giving undue prominence to every passmg emotion, 
He excels in monologue, and the law of the sonnet tem- 
pers monologue with mercy. In " The Excursion" we are 
driven to the subterfuge of a French verdict of extenu- 
ating circumstances. His mind had not that reach and 
elemental movement of Milton's, which, like the trade- 
wind, gathered to itself thoughts and images like stately 
fleets fixjm eveiy quarter; some deep with silks and 
spicery, some brooding over the silent thunders of their 
battailous armaments, but all swept forward in their 
destined track, over the long billows of his verso, every 
inch of canvas strained by the unifying breath of their 
common epic impulse. It was an organ that Milton 
mastered, mighty in compass, capable equally of the 
trumpet's ardors or the slim delicacy of the flute, and 
sometimes it bursts forth in great crashes through his 
prose, as if he touched it for solace in the "intervals of 
his toil. If Wordsworth sometimes puts the trumpet to 
his lips, yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for his 
appropriate instrument, the pastoral reed. And it is 
not one that grew by any vulgar stream, but that which ■ 
Apollo breathed through, tending the flocks of Admetus, 
— that which Pan endowed with every melody of the 
visible universe, — the same in which the soul of the 
despairing nymph took refuge and gifted with her dual 
nature, ■ — -so that ever and anon, amid the notes of hu- 
man joy or sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper and 
almost awful tone, thrilling ua into dim consciousaess of 
a forgotten divinity, 

Wordsworth's absolute want of humor, while it no 
doubt confirmed bis self-confidence by making him in- 
sensible both to the comical incongruity into which he 
was often led by his earlier theory concerning the lau- 
11 
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guage of poetry and to the not unnatural ridicule called 
forth by it, Beema to have been indicative of a certain 
dulnesB of perception in other directions.* We cannot 
help feeling that the material of his nature was easen- 
tially prose, which, ia his inspired momenta, he had the 

• NowJiere is this diaplayed with more comic Mlt-ooinplacency than 
when he thought it needful to rewrite the ballad of Helen of Kir- 
connel, — a puem hanlly to be matched in any langnage for awiftnasa 
of movement and Ravage aincerity of feeling. Ita Bhudderiog com- 
preaaion ia masterly. Compare 

" Ciirst lie the heart that tlionght the thonglt, 
When In raj »nn» burd Helen dropt. 



eomparo this with,— 

" Froad Oordon csanot beu- the thoof^la 
That throng hla brain are tiBvelUiiB, 
.&nd, starting ap, to Bruce'a heart 

Be Uunohed a deadly Javelin : 
Fair Ellen saw <t when [t came. 
And. iltpping /orA Id vim Ml M««, 
Did with her body covei 
Tlie Toath, hei ehoaen lover. 

And Bmce (<i> sooa as A< Aad dafs 
Tile Gordon) sailed sway to Spain, 
And fought with ra^ Ini^esaant 

These are snraly the verses of an attorney's clerk "psmiilig s 
itaoza when lie should engross." It will be noticed that Wordsworth 
here also departs from his earlier theory of the language of poetry by 
inhetituting a javelin for a bullet sa less modem and familiar. Had 
he writtan, — 

"And OorJon never gave a hint, 

at picked his flint, 



It would hardly have seemed more like a parody than the raat. He 
ahows the same insensibility ia a note upon the Ancient Mariner in 
the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads: "The poem of my friend 
has Indeed great defeote; first, that the principal psrsDii has no dis- 
tinct character, either in his profession of mariner, or as a human 
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power of tnmemuting, but which, whenever the inspira- 
tion failed or was factitious, remained obstinately leaden. 
The normal condition of many poete would seem to 
approach that temperature to which Wordsworth's mind 
oould be raised only by the white heat of profoundly 
inward passion. And in proportion to the intensity 
needful to make his nature thoroughly aglow is the 
very high quality of his best veraea. They seem rather 
the productions of nature than of man, and have the 
lastingness of such, delighting our age with the same 
startle of newness and beauty that pleased our youth. 
Is it his thought I It has the shiflir^ inward lustre of 
diamond. Is it his feeling 1 It is as delicate as the 
impressions of fossil ferns. He seems to have caught 
and filed forever in immutable grace the most evanes- 
cent and intangible of our intuitions, the very ripple- 
marks on the remotest shores of being. But this 
intensity of mood which insures high quality is by 
its very nature incapable of prolongation, and Words- 
worth, in endeavoring it, falls more below himself, and 
is, more even than many poets hia inferiors in imagina- 
tive quality, a poet of passages. Indeed, one cannot 
help having the feeling sometimes that the poem is 
there for the sake of these passages, rather than that 
these are the natural jets and elatious of a mind ener- 
gized by the rapidity of its own motion. In other words, 
the happy couplet or gracious image seems not to spring 
from the inspiration of the poem conceived as a whole, 

being who, hasing been lODg under the control of sopernatnral impres. 
■inns, might be supposed biinsclf to partake of something saper- 
□aturaJ; secondly, that he does not act, but is continnnll; acted 
npon; tiurdly^ that the events, having no nec«asaiy connectioD, do 
not produce each other; and lastly, that the imagery ia somewhat 
laboriously accumulated." Heie is an indictment, to be sure, and 
drawn, plainly enough, by the attorney's clerk aforenamed. One 
would think that the strange charm of Coleridge's most truly origioal 
poem« Is]r in thia vei7 wuncipatioii &om the laws of cause (Old effect. 
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but rather to have dropped of itself into the mind of 
the poet in one of his rambles, who then, in a less rapt 
mood, has patiently built up around it a setting of 
verse too often ungraceful in form and of a material 

■whose cheapnesa may cast a doubt on the prioeleBB 
quality of the gem it encumbers.* During the most 
happily productive period of bis life, Wordsworth was 
impatient of what may be called the mechanical portion 
of his art. His wife and sister seem from the first to 
have been his scribes. In later years, he had learned 
and often insisted on the truth that poetry was an art 
no less than a gift, aud corrected his poems iu cold 
blood, sometimes to their detriment. But ho certtunly 
had more of the vision than of the faculty divine, and 
was always a little numb on the side of form and 
proportion. Perhaps his best poem in these respects 
is the " Laodamia," and it is not uninstructive to learn 
&ora his own lips that " it cost him more trouble than 
almost anything of equal length ho had ever written." 
His longer poems (miscalled epical) have no more inti- 
mate bond of union than their more or less immediate 
relation to his own personality. Of character other 
than, his own he had but a faint conception, and all 
the personages of " The Eicursion " that are not Words- 
worth are the merest shadows of himself upon mist, for 
his self- concentrated nature was incapable of projecting 
itself into the consciousness of other men and seeing 
the springs of action at their source in the recesses of 
individual character. The best parts of these longer 
poems are bursts of impassioned soliloquy, and his 

* "A hundred timea whim, roving high and low, 
I have been harassed with the toll of verse. 
Much painH and Uttls progresa, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the eong rose up, 
Foll-fonned, like Venus riaing &om the sea." 

Frdude, Sook IV. 
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fingers were alwaya dumsy at the eallida junctura. 
The stream of narration is slu^ah, if varied by times 
with pleasing reflections (virideique phcido (Eguore ^Ir 
va») ; we are foroed to do our own rowing, and oo^ 
when the current is hemmed in by some narrow goi^ 
of the poet's personal consciousness do we feel ourselves 
snatched along on the smooth but impetuous rush of 
unmistakable inspiration. The fact that what is pre- 
cious in Wordsworth's poetry was (more truly even 
than with some greater poets than he) a gift rather 
than an achievement should always be borne in mind 
in taking the measure of his power. I know not 
whether to call it height or depth, this peculiarity of 
bis, but it certainly endows those parts of his work 
which we should distinguish as Wordsworthian with an 
unexpectedness and impressiveness of originality such 
as we feet in the presence of Nature herself. He seems 
to have been half conscious of this, and recited his own 
poems to all comers with an enthusiasm of wondering 
admiration that would have been profoundly comic" 
but for its simple sincerity and for the fact that William 
Wordsworth, Esquire, of Rydal Mount, was one person, 
and the Wiiliam Wordsworth whom be so heartily rev- 
erenced quite another. Wo recognize two voices in him, 
as Stephano did in Caliban. There are Jeremiah and 
his scribe Baruch. If the prophet cease from dictating, 
the amanuensis, rather than be idle, employs his pen in 
jotting down some anecdotes of his master, how he one 
day went out and saw an old woman, and the nest day 
did not, and so came home and dictated some verses on 

■ Mr. Emaraon tella ns that he was at Hrat tempted to emile, and 
Ur. i31U Yamall (who saw him in his eightieth year) says, " Theae 
quotations [from his own works] he read in a wa; that much impressed 
me ; it seemed almost as if he were awed by the greatruas of his own 
fwvwr, the gyflt ioiih viiwA ha had b€tn endiHBed." (The italics are 
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this ominouB phenomSDoii, and how another dny be aaw 
& cow. These marginal annotations have been carelessly 
taken up into the text, have been religiously held by the 
pious to be orthodox scripture, and by dexterous exege- 
sis have been made to yield deeply oracular meanings. 
Presently the real prophet takes up the word again and 
speaks as one divinely inspired, the Voice of a higher 
and invisible power. Wordsworth's better utterances 
have the bare sincerity, the absolute abstraction from 
time and place, the immunity from decay, that belong 
to the giund simplicities of the Cible. They seem not 
more his own than ours and every man's, the word of 
the inalterable Mind. This gift of his was naturally 
very much a matter of temperament, and accordingly 
by for the greater part of his finer product belongs to 
the period of his prime, ere Time had set his lumpish 
foot on the pedal that deadens the nerves of animal 
sensibility." He did not grow as those poets do in whom 
the artistic sense is predominant. One of the most 
delightful fancies of the Genevese humorist, Toepffer, 
is the poet Albert, who, having had his portrait drawn 
by ft highly idealizing hand, does his best afterwards 
to look like it. Many of Wordsworth's later poems 

* Hie beet poetry was written when he was nnder the immedUte 
inflneiice of Coleridge. Coleridge seema to have felt this, for it is 
evidentlj to Wordsworth that he alludes when he speaks of " those 
who have been ho well pleased that I should, year after year, flow 
with a hundred nanielesa rilla into their main stream." (Letters, 
Conversations, and Becollections of S. T. C, Vol. I. pp. 5-0.) " Woida- 
worth found fault with the repetition of the concluding sound of the 
participles in Shakespeare's line about bees ; 

' The singing mamns bntlding roots of gold.' 
This, he said, was a line that Milton nevBr would have written. 
Keals thought, on the other hand, that the repetition was in harmony 
with the continued note of the singers. " (Leigh Hunt's Autobiogni- 
phy.) Wordsworth writes to Crabb Robinaon in 1837, "My ear is 
susceptible to the clashing of sonnds almost to disease. " One cannot 
help thinking that his training in these niceties was began by Coleridge. 
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Beem like rather uneucceEsful efforts to resemble his 
former self. They would never, as Sir John Harrington 
says of poetry, " keep a child from play and an old man 
from the chimney-comer." * 

Chief Justice Marshall once blandly interrupted a 
junior counsel who was arguing certain obvious points 
of law at needless length, by saying, " Brother Jones, 
there are sojoe things which a Supreme Court of the 
United States sitting in equity may be presumed to 
know." Wordsworth has this fault of enforcing and 
restating obvious points till the reader feels as if his 
own intelligence were somewhat underrated. He is 
over-conscientious in giving us full measure, and once 
profoundly absorbed in the sound of his own voice, he 
knows not when to stop. If he feel himself flagging, 
he has a droll way of keeping the floor, as it were, ^y 
asking himself a series of questions sometimes not need- 
ing, and often incapable of answer. There are throe 
stanzas of such near the close of the First Part of "Peter 
Bell," where Peter first catches a glimpse of the dead 
body in the water, all happily inoongmous, and ending 
with one which reaches the height of comicality : — 
" Is it a fieDd that to a atake 

Of fire hia desperate self is tethering ! 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell. 

In eolitary ward or cell, 

Ten thousand miles from all Ma bretliren t " 

The same want of humor which made him insensible to 
incongruity may perhaps account also for the singular 
unconsciousness of disproportion which so often strikes 
ns in his poetiy. For example, a little farther on in 
" Peter Bell " we find : — 



■ Id the Preface to hia transbtion of the Oriando Fniioao. 
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And in a momeat to the tagfi 
I» lifted of a foMning anige — 
Foil anddenly tbe Ass doth rise 1 " 

And one cannot help tlunkiug that tbe ^milee of the 
huge stone, the sea-beast, and tbe cloud, noble as they 
are in themselveB, are somewhat too loft; for the serrioe 
to which they are put.* 

The movement of Wordsworth's mind was too slov 
and his mood to meditative for narrative poetry. He 
values his own thoughts and reflections too much to 
sacrifice tbe least of them to the interests of his story. 
Moreover, it is never action that interests him, but the 
subtle motives that lead to or hinder it " The Wag- 
oner" involuntarily suggests a comparison with "Tam 
O'Shanter " infinitely to its own disadvantage. " Peter 
Bell," full though it be of profound touches and subtle 
analysis, is lumbering and di^ointed. Even Lamb wai 
forced to confess that he did not like it. " The White 
Doe," the most Wordswortbian of them all in the best 
meaning of the epithet, is also only tbe more truly so 
for being diffuse and reluctant. What charms in Worda- 
worth and will charm forever is the 
"Happy tone 
Of meditation slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone." 

A few poets, in the eiquieite adaptation of their words 
to.the tmie of our own feelings and fancies, in the charm 
of their manner, indefinable as the sympathetic grace of 
woman, are everything to us without our being able to 
say that they are much in themselves. They rather 
narcotize than fortify. Wordsworth must subject our 
mood to his own before he admits us to his intimacy; 
but, once admitted, it is for life, and we find ourselves 
in his debt, not for what he has been to us in our boon 

* la " TLiMnt ntintt " ukd " I&depoudttikMt" 
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of relaxation, but for what he has done fo^ us as & re- 

inforcemeDt of Altering purpoae and personal iudepen- 
deuce of character. Hia aystem of a Nature-ovu^, first 
professed bj Dr. Jean Jaques and continued by Cowper, 
certainly breaks down aa a whole. The Solitary of " The 
Excursion," who has not been cured of his scepticism by 
living among the medicinal mountains, is, so Ear as we 
can see, equally proof against the lecturea of Pedler and 
Parson. Wordsworth apparently felt that this would 
be BO, and accordingly never saw his way clear to finish- 
ing the poem. But the treatment, whether a panacea 
or not, is certainly wholesome inasmuch as it inculcates 
abstinence, exercise, and uncontaminate air. I am not 
sure, indeed, that the Nature-cure theory does not tend 
to foster in constitutions less vigorous than Words- 
worth's what Milton would call a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue at a dear expense of manlier qualities. 
The ancients and our own Elizabethans, ere spiritual 
megrims had -become fashionable, perhaps made more 
out of life by taking a frank delight in its action and 
passion and by grappling with the &cts of this world, 
rather than muddling themselves over the insoluble 
problems of another. If they had not discovered the 
picturesque, aa we understand it, they found surprisingly 
fine scenery in man and his destiny, and would have seen 
something ludicrous, it may bo suspected, in the spectacle 
of a grown man running to hide his head in the apron 
of the Mighty Mother whenever he had an ache in his 
finger or got a bruise in the tussle for existence. 

But when, as I have said, our impartiality has made 
aU those qualifications and deductions gainst which 
oven the greatest poet may not plead his privilege, 
what is left to Wordsworth is enough to justify his 
fame. Even where his genius is wrapped in cloudy 
the unconquerable lightning of imagination struggles 
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through. Sashing out unespected viBtas, and illumioat- 
iug the humdrum pathway of our daily thought with 
a radiance of momentary consciousneas that Boems like 
a revelation. If it be the moat delightful function of 
the poet to set our lives to music, yet perhaps he will 
be even more sure of our maturer gratitude if he do 
his part also as moralist and philosopher to purify and 
enlighten ; if he define and encourage our vacillating 
perceptions of duty ; if he piece together our fr^men- 
tary apprehensions of our own life and that larger life 
whose unconscious instruments we are, making of the 
jumbled bits of our dissected map of experience a co- 
herent chart. In the great poets there is an exquisite 
eensibility both of soul and sense that sympathizes like 
gossamer searmoss with every movement of the element 
in which it floats, but which is rooted on the solid rock 
-of our common sympathios. Wordsworth shows less of 
this finer feminine fibre of organization than one or two 
of his contemporaries, notably than Coleridge or Shelley; 
but he was a masculine thinker, and in his more charac- 
teristic poems there is always a kernel of firm conclu- 
sion from far-reaching principles that stimulates thoi^ht 
and challenges meditation. Groping in the dark pas- 
sages of life, we come upon some axiom of his, as it were 
a wall that gives us our bearings and enables us to find 
an outlet. Compared with Goethe we feel that he lacks 
that serene impartiality of mind which results fixim 
breadth of culture ; nay, he seems narrow, insular, almost 
provincial He reminds us of those saints of Diiute who 
gather brightness by revolving on their own axis. But 
through this very limitation of range he gains perhaps 
in intensity and the impresdyeness which results fiiM^m 
eagerness of personal conviction. If we read Words- 
worth through, aa I have just done, we find ourselves 
changing our mind about him at every other page, so 
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uneven is he. If we read our favorite poems or pas- 
sages only, lie will seem uniformly great. And even 
as regards "The Eicnraion" we sboiild remember how 
few long pooms will boar consecutive reading. For my 
part I know of but one, — the Odyssey, 

None of our great poets can be called popular in any 
exact sense of the word, for the highest poetry deals 
with thoughts and emotions which inhabit, hke rarest 
sea-moeses, the doubtful limits of that shore between 
our abiding divine and our fiuotuating human nature, 
rooted in the one, but living in the other, seldom laid 
bare, and otherwise visible only at esceptional moments 
of entire calm and clearness. Of no other poet except 
Shakespeare have so many phrases become household 
words as of Wordsworth. If Pope has made current 
more epigrams of worldly wisdom, to Wordsworth be- 
longs the nobler praise of having defined for us, and 
given us for a daily possession, those faint and vague 
suggestions of other- worldliness of whose gentle ministry 
with OUT baser nature the hurry and bustle of life 
scarcely ever allowed us to be conscious. He has won 
for himself a secure immortality by a depth of intuition 
which makes only the best minds at their best hours 
worthy, or indeed capable, of his companionship, and 
by a homely sincerity of human sympathy which reaches 
the humblest heart. Our language owea him gratitude 
for the habitual purity and abstinence of his style, and 
we who speak it, for having emboldened us to take de- 
light in simple things, and to trust ourselves to our own 
instincts. And he hath his reward. It needs not to bid 

" Renowned Chaucer lie a, thougbt more nigh 
To rare BeBninond, BJid learned Beanmond lie 
A little nearer Spenser" ; 
for there is no fear of crowding in that little society 
with whom he is now enrolled as fifth in the succesuon 
of the great English Poets. 
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I7 the biographies of literary men are to aasume the 
bulk which Mr, Maason is giving to that of Milton, their 
authors should send a phial of elixir vita with the first 

volume, that a purchaser might have some valid assur- 
ance of surviving to see the last. Mr. MasBon has al- 
ready occupied thirteen hundred and seventy-eight pages 
in getting Miltou to his thirty-fifth year, and an interval 
of eleven years stretches between the dates of the first 
and second instalments of hia pubUshed labors, Aa 
Milton's literary life properly begins at twenty-one, with 
the "Ode on the Nativity," and as by far the more im- 
portant part of it lies between the year at which we are 
arrived and his death at the age of sixty-six, we might 
seem to have the terms given ua by which to make a 
rough reckoning of how soon we are likely to see land. 
But when we recollect the baffling character of the winds 
and currents we have already encountered, and the eddies 

• The Life of John Milton : narrated in Connection with the PollH- 
oiiJ, Ecdeaiflstioal, and Literary History of his Time. By DaVid Mas- 
BOH, M, D., LL, D,, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literatoce in 
the Unisereity of Edinburgh. Tola. I., 11. 1638-1643. London and 
Hew York : MacmilUn & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. lii, 608. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and an Essay on Milton's Englisti, by DAvm Mabbor, M. A., 
LL. D., ProfsBBor of Rhetoric and English Literatnre in the University 
of Edinburgh. S vols. Svo. Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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that at&y at any time slip us back to the reformation 
in Scotland or the settlement of Keff England ; nben 
we consider, moreover, that Milton's life overlapped the 
grand siecle of French literature, with its irresistible 
temptations to digression and homily for a man of Mr. 
Maseon's temperament, we may be pardoned if a sigh 
of doubt and discouragement escape us. We envy the 
secular leisures of Methuaaleh, and are thankful that 
kit biography at least (if written in the same longeval 
proportion) is irrecoverably lost to ua. What a subject 
would that have been for a person of Mr, Masson's spa- 
cious predilections ! Even if he himself can count on 
patriarchal prorogations of existence, let him hang a 
print of the CoTintesa of Desmond in his study to re- 
mind him of the ambushes which Fate lays for the 
toughest of ua. For myself, I have not dared to climb 
a cherry-tree since I began to read his work. Even 
with the promise of a speedy third volume before me, I 
feel by no means sure of living to see Mary PoweU back 
in her husband's house ; for it is just at this crisis that 
Mr. Ma^Bon, with the diabolical art of a practised serial 
writer, leaves us while he goes into an exhaustive ac- 
count of the Westminster Assembly and the political and 
religious notions of the Massachusetts Puritans. One 
could not help thinking, after having got Milton fairly 
throi^h college, that he was never more mistaken in his 
life than when he wrote. 



Or is it Mr. Masson who has scotched Time's wheels I 

It is plain from the Preface to the second volume that 
Mr. Masson himself has an unea^ consciousness that 
something is wrong, and that Milton ought somehow to 
be more than a mere incident of his own biography. 
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He tells 118 that, " whatever may be thought by a hasty 
person looking in on the subject from the outside, no 
one can study the life of !UiItoD as it ought to be studied 
without being obliged to study extensively and intimately 
the contemporary history of England, and even incidents 

ally of Scotland and Ireland too Thus on the 

veiy compulsion, or at least the suasion, of the biogra- 
phy, a history grew on my hands. It was not in human 
nature to confine the historical inquiries, once they were 
in progress, within the precise limits of their demon- 
strable bearing on the biography, even had it been pos- - 
dble to determine these limits beforehand; and so the 
history assumed a co-ordinate importance with me, was 
pursued often for its own sake, and became, though al- 
ways with a sense of organic relation to the biography, 
continuous in itself." If a "hasty person " be one who 
thinks eleven years rather long to have his button held 
by a biographer ere be begin his next sentence, I take 
to myself the eting of Mr. Masson'a covert sarcasm. I 
confess with shame a pusillanimity that is apt to flag if 
a " to be continued " do not redeem its promise before 
the lapse of a quinquennium. I could scarce await the 
"Autocrat" himself so long. The heroic age of litera- 
ture is past, and even a duodecimo may often prove 
too heavy (olaf vvy ^poroi) for the descendants of men 
to whom the folio was a pastime. But what does Mr. 
Masson mean by " continuous " 1 To me it seems rather 
as if Ilia somewhat rambling history of the seventeenth 
century were interrupted now and then by an imexpected 
apparition of Milton, who, like Paul Pry, just pops in 
and hopes be does not intrude, to tell ub what he has 
been doing in the mean while. The reader, immersed 
in Scottish politics or the schemes of Archbishop Laud, 
ia a little puzzled at first, but reconciles himself on being 
reminded that this fair-haired young man is the protag- 
onist of the drama. Pari minima at ipta putUa tui. 
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If Goethe was right in saying that every man was a 
citizen of his age as well as of his country, there can be 
no doubt that in order to understand the motivcB and 
conduct of the man we must first teake ourselves inti- 
mate with the time in which he hved. We have there- 
fore no fault to find with the thoroughnese of Mr. Mas- 
Bon'a "historical inquiriee." The more thorough the 
better, so far as they were essential to the satisfactory 
performance of his task. But it is only such contem- 
porary events, opinions, or persons as were really opera- 
tive on the character of the man we are studying that 
are of consequence, and we are to familiarize ourselves 
with them, not so much for the sake of explaining them 
as of understanding him. The biographer, especially 
of a literary man, need only mark the main currents 
of tendency, without being officious to trace out to its 
marshy source every runlet that has cast in its tiny 
pitcherfiil with the rest. Much less should he attempt 
an analysis of the stream and to classify every compo- 
nent by itself, as if each were ever effectual singly and 
not in combination. Human motives cannot be thus 
chemically oross-esamined, nor do we arrive at any true 
knowledge of character by such minute subdivision of 
its ingredients. Nothing is so essential to a biographer 
as an eye that can distinguish at a glance between real 
events that are the levers of thought and action, and 
what Donne calls " unconcern ing things, matters of 
fact," — between substantial personages, whose contact 
or even neighborhood is influential, and the supernume- 
raries that serve first to fill up a stage and afterwards 
the interstices of a biographical dictionary. 



Let the biographer keep his fingers off that sacred 
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and merciful depoait, and not renew for ua the bores of 
ft former generation as if we had not enough of our own. 
But if he cannot forbear that unwise inquiBitiveneBs, we 
may fairly complain when be insists on taking ua along 
wiUi him in the processes of his investigation, instead 
of giving us the aifted results in tbeir bearing on the 
life and character of his subject, whether for help or 
hindrance. We are bhnded with the dust of old papers 
ransacked by Mr, Uasson to find out that they have no 
relation whatever to his hero. He had been wise if he 
bad kept constantly in view what Milton himself says 
of those who gathered up personal traditions concerning 
the Apostles : " With less fervency was studied what 
Saint Paul or Saint John had written than was listened 
to one that could say, ' Here he taught, here he stood, 
this was his stature, and thus he went habited ; and 0, 
happy this house that harbored him, and that cold stone 
whereon he rested, this village where he wrought such 
a miracle.' , . . . Thus while all their thoughts were 
poured ont upon circumstances and tbe gazing after 

such men as had sat at table with the Apostles 

by this means they lost their time and truanted on the 
fundamental grounds of saving knowledge, as was seen 
shortly in their writings." Mr. Masaou has so poured 
out his mind upon drcwnatanea, that his work reminds 
ua of Allaton's picture of Elijah in the Wilderness, where 
a good deal of research at last enables us to guess at the 
prophet absconded like a conundrum in tbe landscape 
where the very ravens could scarce have found him out, 
except by divine commission. The figure of Milton be- 
comes but a speck on the enormous canvas crowded with 
the scenery through which be may by any possibility bo 
conjectured to have passed. I will cite a single example 
of the desperate straits to which Mr. Masson is reduced in 
order to hitch Milton on to his own biography. He de- 
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TOtet the first chapter of hie Second Book to the meeth^ 
of the Long Parliament. " Alreedy," he tells ua, " in the 
earlier part of the day, the CommoiiB had gone throng 
the ceremonyof hearing the writ for the Parliament read, 
and the namea of the members that bad been returned 
caOled over by Thomas Wyllys, Esq., the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery. His deputy, Agar^ MUtcm!* brother-, 
in-law, may kave Item in attatdanee on m/A <m occamm. 
During the preceding month or two, at all events, Agar 
and his Bubordinates in the Crown Office had been un- 
nsually busy with the issue <rf the writs and with the 
other work connected with the opening of Parliament." 
(Vol. II. p. 150.) Mr. Masaon's resolute " at all events " 
ia very amusing. Meanwhile 

" The hungr; iheep Itmk up and are not fed." 

Angnstine Thierry baa a great deal to answer for, if 
to him we owe the modem fashion of writing histofy 
picturesquely. At least his method leads to moat un- 
happy results when essayed by men to whom nature has 
denied a sense of what the picturesque really is. The 
historical pictatesque does not consist, in truth of cos- 
tume and similar accessaries, but in the grouping, atti- 
tude, and expression of the figures, caught when they 
an unconscious that the artist is sketching them. The 
moment they we posed for a composition, unless by a 
man of genius, the life has gone out of them. In the 
hands of an inferior artist, who fancies that imagination 
ts something to be squeezed out of color-tubes, the past 
becomes a phantasmagoria of jackboots, doublets, and 
flap-hats, the mere property-room of a deserted theatre, 
fts if the light had been scenioal Mid illusory, the worid 
aa unreal thing that vanished with the fooMights. It 
is the power of catching the actors in great events fA 
Vnawares that makes &e glimpses given es by ctrnt^n- 
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poraries so Tivid and precious. And St Simon, one of the 
great maatere of the picturesque, lets us into the secret 
of hia art when he teUs us how, in that wooderful scene 
of the death of Monseigneur, he saw " du premia- coup 
<r<eil vivemtrU porti, tout ce qui leur €chappoit et tout 
ce qui les accableroit." It is the gift of producing thia 
reality that almost makes us blush, as if we had been 
caught peepii^ through a keyhole, and had surprised 
seoreta to which we had no right, — it is this only that 
oan justify the pictorial method of narration. Mr. Car- 
lyle has this power of contemporizing himself with by- 
gone times, he cheats us to 

" Pla; vith onr fauclM and belisTe we see " ; 
but we find the tableaux vivanti of the apprentices who 
" deal in his command without his power," and who 
compel us to work very hard indeed with our fancies, 
rather wearisome. The effort of weaker drms to shoot 
with his mighty bow has filled the air of recent litera* 
ture with more than enough fruitless twanging. 

Mr. UasBon's style, at best cumbrous, becomes intol- 
erably awkward when be strives to make up for the 
want of St. Simon's premier coup (Tceil by impertinent 
details of what we must call the pseudo-dramatic kind. 
For eiample, does Hall profess to have traced Milton 
from the University to a " suburb sink " of London % 
Mr. MasHon fancies he hears Milton saying to himself 
" A suburb sink ! has Hall or his son taken die trouble to 
walk all the way down to Alderagate here, to peep up the 
entry where I live, and so have an exact notion of my 
whereabouts % There has been plague in the neighbor- 
hood certainly ; and I hope Jane Yates had my doorstep 
tidy for the visit." Does Milton, answering Hall's in- 
nuendo that be was courting the graces of a rich widow, 
tell ns that he woidd rather " choose a vii^n of mean 
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fortunes honestly bred " 1 Mr. Masson forthwith breaks 
forth in a parosysm of what we suppose to be pio- 
tnreBqueness in this wise : " What have we here 1 Surely 
nothing less, if we choose so to construe it, than a mar* 
riage advertisement ! Ho, all ye virgins of England 
(widows need not apply), here is an opportunity such 
as seldom occurs : a bachelor, unattached ; age, thirty- 
three years and three or four months ; height [Milton, 
by the way, would have said kighth] middle or a little 
less ; personal appearance unusually handsome, with fail 
complexion and light auburn hair ; circumatances in- 
dependent ; tastes, intellectual and decidedly musical ; 
principles Root-and-Branch ! Was there tiready any 
young maiden in whose bosom, had such an advertise- 
ment come in her way, it would have rateed a conscious 
flutter 1 If BO, did ahehve near Oxford T" If there it 
anything worse than an unimaginative man trying to 
write imaginatively, it is a heavy man when he foncies 
he is being facetious. He tramples out the last spark 
of cheerfiilnesB with the broad damp foot of a hippo- 
potamus. 

I am no advocate of what is called the dignity of his- 
tory, when it means, as it too often does, that dulness 
has a right of sanctuary in gravity. Too well do I 
recall the sorrows of my youth, when I was shipped 
in search of knowledge on the long Johnsonian swell of 
the last century, favorable to anything but the calm 
digestion of historic truth. I had even then an un- 
easy suspicion, which has ripened into certainty, that 
thoughts were never draped in long skirts like babies, if 
tbey were strong enough to go alone. But surely there 
should be such a thing as good taste, above all a sense 
of self-reapect, in the hiatorian himself, that should not 
allow him to play any tricks with the dignity of his 
subject. A halo of sacredness has hitherto invested the 
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figure of Milton, And our image of hittt htB dmlt w- 
curely in ideal remoteneis from tia ToIgaritieH of life 
Xo diaxieB, no private letters, remain to give the idle 
curiosity of afler-times the right to ftwVe itself on th« 
hallowed seclouon of his res^^e. That a man whose 
familiar epistles were written in the language of Cioero, 
nhose sense of persond dignity was so gt«at that, when 
called on in self^efenoe to speak of himself, he always 
does it with an epical stateliness of phrase, and whose 
self-respect even in youth was so profound that it rsaem- 
bles the reverence paid by other men to ■ far-off and 
idealized character, — that he should be treated is this 
offhand familiar fashion by his bic^;rapher seems to 
us a kind of desecration, a violation of good manners 
no less than of the laws of biographic art. Milton is 
the last man in the world to be dapped on the back 
with impunity. Better the surly injustice of Johnson 
than such presumptuous friendship as this. L«t the 
aeveuteenth century, at least, be kept aaored from the 
insupportable fbot <^ the interviewer ! 

But Mr. Masaon, in his desire to be (shall I say) idioma- 
tic, can do something worse than what has been hitherto 
quoted. He can be even vnlgar. Discussing the motivea 
of Milton's first marriage, he says, "Did he come seeking 
his £600, and did Mrs. Powell A«ai)e a daughter at him f 
We have heard of a woman throwing herself at a man's 
head, and the image is a somewhat violent one ; but 
what is this to Mr. Masson's improvement on itt It has 
been sometimes affirmed that the fitness of an ima^ 
may be tested by trying whether a picture could be 
made of it or not. Mr. Masson has certainly offered 
a new and striking subject to the historical school 
of Britidi art. A little further on, speaking of Waxy 
Powell, he says, " We have no portrait of her, nor any 
account of her appearanee ; but on the usual mle of th« 
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eiectiTe afluitiee of oppooitea, Milton being &ir, vt tikli 
vole her to have been dark-haired." I need say noth- 
ing of the good tast« of this sentance, but its absurdity 
is heightened by the fact that Mr. Maasoa himaelf had 
left ua in doubt whether the match was one of con- 
venience or inclination. I know not how it may ba 
with other readers, but for myself I feel inchned to 
resent this bail-fellow-well-met manner with its jaunty 
"we will vote." In some cases, Mr. Masson's indecorums 
in respect of style may possibly be aocoimted for as at- 
tempts at humor by one who has an imperfect notion of 
its iugredieute. In such experiments, to judge by the 
effect, the pensive element of the compound enters in too 
large an eicesa over the hilarious. Whether I have hit 
upon the true explanation, or whether the cause lie not 
rather- in a besetting velleity of the picturesque and 
vivid, I shall leave the reader to Judge by an example 
or two. In the manuscript copy of Milton's sonnet in 
which he cliums for hia own house the immunity which 
the memory of Pindar and Euripides secured for other 
walla, the title bad originally been, " On kit Door what 
the City expected on AttauU." Milton has drawn a line 
through this and substituted " When the AieavU viae tn- 
tended to the City." Mr. Masson fancies " a mood of jest 
or semi-jest in the whole affair "; but we think rather 
that Milton's quiet assumption of equality with two 
such &mous poets was as seriously characteristio as 
Dante's ranking himself testo tra cotanto eenno. Mr. 
Masson takes advantage of the obliterated title to 
imagine One of Prince Rupert's troopers entering the 
poet's study and finding some of his "Anti-Episcopal 
pamphlets that bad been left lying about iuadvertently. 
' Oho ! ' the Cavalier Captain might then have said, 
' Pindar and Euripides are all very well, by G — 1 I 've 
been at ooUege myself; and when I meet a gentleman 
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and Bcbolar, I hope I know bow to treat him ; but neither 
Pindar nor Euripides ever wrote p&mpblets against the 
Church of England, by G — ! It won't do, Mr. Milton ! ' " 
This, it may be supposed, is Mr. Masson's way of being 
fynaj and dramatic at the same time. Good taste is 
shocked with this barbarous diBsonancc. Gould not the 
Muse defend her sonl Again, when Charles L, at Edin- 
burgh, in the autumn and winter of 1641, fills the vacant 
English sees, we are told, " It was more than an insult ; 
it was a sarcasm ! It was as if the King, while giving 
Alexander Henderson his hand to kiss, had winked his 
ro^ eyo over that reverend Presbyter's back ! " Now 
one can conceive Charles II. winking when he took the 
Solemn League and Covenant, but never his father un- 
der any oiroumstances. He may have been, and I be- 
lieve he was, a bad kii^, but surely we may take Mar- 
veil's word for it, that 

" He nothing common did or mean," 

upon any of the " memorable scenes " of his life. The 
image is, therefore, out of all imaginative keeping, and 
vulgarizes the chief personage in a grand historical 
tragedy, who, if not a great, was at least a decorous 
actor. But Mr. Masaon can do worse than this. Speak- 
ing of a Mrs. Katherine Chidley, who wrote in defence 
of the Independents against Thomas Edwards, he says, 
"People wondered who this she-Browniat, Katherine 
Chidley, was, and did not quite lose their interest in 
her when they found that she was an oldish woman, and 
a member of some hole-and-corner congregation in Lon- 
don. Indeed, ghe pul her nails into Mr. Edwards with 
some effect." Why did he not say at once, alter the good 
old fashion, that she " set her ten commandments in his 
face"1 In another place he speaks of "Satan standing 
with his itaff aroimd him." Mr. Masson's style, a little 
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Robertsonian at best, naturally grows worse when forced 
to condeBcend to eveiy-day matters. He can no more 
dismount and walk thaa the man in armor on a Lord 
Mayor's day. " It [Aldersgate Street] atretcbes away 
northwards a full fourth of a mile as one continuous 
thoroughfare, until, crossed by Long Lane and the Bar- 
bican, it parts with the name of Aldersgate Street, and, 
under the new names of Goawell Street and Goswell 
Road, completer its teadenet/ toward* the inburhM and fields 
about Islington." What a noble work might not the 
Directory be if composed on this scale ! The imagina- 
tion even of an alderman might well be lost in that 
full quarter of a mile of oontinuous thorough&re. Mr. 
Masaon is very great in these passages of civic grandeur ; 
but he is more surprising, on the whole, where he has an 
image to deal with. Speaking of Milton's " two-handed 
engine" in Lycidas, be says : " May not Milton, whatr 
ever else he meant, have meant a coming English Par- 
liament with its two Houses t Whatever he meant, his 
prophecy had come true. As be sat among his books 
in Aldersgate Street, the two-banded engine at the door 
of the English Church was on the awing. Once, twice, 
thrice, it had swept its arcs to gather energy ; now it 
was on the backmost poise, and the blow was to de- 
scend." One cannot help wishing that Mr. Maeaon 
would try his band on the tenth horn of the beast in 
Revelation, or on the time and half a time of Daniel. 
There is something so consoling to a prophet in being 
told that, no matter what he meant, bis prophecy had 
come true, and that he might mean " whatever else " he 
pleased, ao long as he may have meant what we choose 
to think he did, reasoning backward from the assumed 
fulfilment I But perhaps there may be detected in Mr. 
Masson's " swept its arcs " a little of that prophetic hedg- 
iog-in TBgueness to whioh he allows so generous a lati- 
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tade. How if the " two-lumded engine," after all, veie » 
broom (or besom, to be more dignified), 
"Sweepbig — Tehemently aweeping. 
No psoM kdmitted, no desigD wowei," 
like that wielded by the awful shape which Dion the 
Syraousan eawl I make the suggestion modestly, 
though somewhat encouraged by Mr. Uaason's system 
of exegems, which reminds one of the oasuists' doctrine 
ot probables, in \irtue of which a man may be proixi' 
biliter iMigatu» and probabUiter de<Migatii» at the same 
time. But perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
Ur. Masson's figures of epeeoh is where we are told tiiat 
the king might have established a bona, fide goTernment 
" by giving public ascendency to the popular or Parlia- 
mentary element in his Council, and inducing tht old 
leaven in it either to a<xfpt the new policy, or to tntkdravi 
and become inactive." There is something consoling in 
the thought that yeast should be accessible to mor^ 
suasion. It is really too bad that bread should ever be 
heavy for want of such an appeal to its moral sense as 
should "induce it to aocept-the new policy." Of Mr. 
Maason's unhappy infbotion with the w.vid style an in- 
stance or two shall be given in justiBcation of what has 
been alleged against him in that particular. He says of 
Loudon that " he was committed to the Tower, wbmra 
for more than two months he lay, with as near a pros- 
pect as ever priBoner had of a chop with the execution- 
er's ase on a aoafi'old on Tower Hill." I may be over- 
fastidious, but the word "chop" offends my ears with 
its coarBeness, or if that be too strong, has certainly the 
unpleasant effect of an emphasis unduly placed. Old 
Auohinleok's saying of Cromwell, that "he gart kings 
ken they had a lith in their necks," is a good example 
of really vivid phrase, suggesting the axe and the block, 
and giving one of those dreads hints to thfl ■i"'y5(Tif>r 
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tion which are more powerful than a,uy amoaut of de> 
tail, and whose skilful use ie the only msgic employed 
by the masters of truly picturesque writing. The sen- 
tence Just quoted will serve also as an example of that 
tendency to surplusage which adds to the bulk of Mr. 
Uaason's sentences at the cost of their effectiveness. 
If he had said simply "chop on Tower Hill" (if chop 
there must be), it had been quite enough, for we all 
know that the executioner's axe and the scaffold are 
implied in it. Once more, and I have done with the 
least t^reeable part of my business. Mr. Masson, after 
■ telling over ^ain the story of Strafford with needless 
length of detail, ends thus : "On Wednesday, the 13th 
of May, that proud early head, the casket of that brain 
of power, rolled on the scaffold of Tower Hill." Why 
curly t Surely it is here a ludicrous impertinence. This 
oareful thrusting forward of outward and unmeaning 
particulars, in the hope of giving that reality to a pic- 
tare which genius only has the art to do, is becoming 
a wearinesB in modem descriptive writing. It reminds 
one of the Mrs. Jarley expedient of dressing the waxen 
effigies of murderers in the very clothes they wore when 
they did the deed, or with the real halter round their 
necks wherewith they expiated it. It is probably very 
effective with the torpid sensibilities of the class who 
look upon wax figures as works of art. True imagina- 
tive power works with other material Lady Macbeth 
striving to wash away from her hands the damned spot 
that is all the more there to the mind of the spectator 
beoanse it is not there at all, is a type of the methods it 
employs and the intensity of their action. 

Having discharge my duty in r^;ard to Mr. Maison's 
fiiults of manner, which I should not h^ve dwelt on so 
long had they not greatly marred a real enjoyment in the 
reading, and were they not the ear-mwk of a school which 
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has become unhappily numerouB, I turn to a consider- 
ation of hie work as a whole. I ihitk. he made a mia- 
take in hie veiy plan, or else waa guilt; of a nuenomer 
in his title. His book is not so much a life of UiltoD 
as a collection of materials out of which a careful reader 
may sift the main facts of the poet's biography. His 
passion for minute detail is only to be equalled by his 
diSusenesa on points mainly if not altogether iirelevant. 
He gives us a Survey of British Literature, occupying 
one hundred and twenty-eight pages of his first volume, 
written in the main with good judgment, and givii^ the 
average critical opinion upon nearly every writer, great 
and small, who waa in any sense a contemporary of Mil- 
ton. I have no doubt all this would be servioeable and 
interesting to Mr. Maason's classes in Edinbui^h Univer- 
sity, and they may well be congratulated on having bo 
competent a teacher ; but what it has to do with Milton, 
unless in the case of such authors as may be shown to 
have influenced his style ortum of thought, one does not 
clearly see. Most readers of a life ot Milton may be pre- 
sumed to have some knowledge of the general literary 
history of the time, or at any rate to have the means of 
acquiring it, and Milton's manner (his style was his own) 
waa very little affected by any of the English poets, with 
the single exception, in his earlier poems, of George 
Wither. Mr. Masson also has something to say about 
everybody, from Wentworth to the obscurest Brownist 
fanatic who was so much as heard of in England during 
Milton's lifetime. If this theory of a biographer'B duty 
should hold, our grandchildren may expect to see "A Life 
of Thackeray, or who was who in England, France, and 
Germany during the first Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury." These digressions of Mr. Masson's from what 
should have been his main topic (he always seems some- 
how to he "completing his tendency towards the sub- 
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nrbs " of his subject), give him an uaeaey feeling that he 
must get Milton in somehow or other at intervals, if it 
were only to remiad the reader that he has a certain 
connection with the book. He is eager eTon to discuss 
a mere hypothesis, though an untenable one, if it will 
only increase the number of pages devoted specially ,to 
Milton, and thus lessen the apparent disproportion be- 
tween the historical and the biographical matter. Mil- 
ton tells us that his morning wont had been "to read 
good authors, or cause them to be read, till the atten- 
tion be weary, or memory have his full fraught ; then 
with useful and generous labors preserving the body's 
health and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and 
not lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of 
religion and our country's liberty when it shall require 
firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their 
stations rather than see the ruin of our Protestant- 
ism and the enforcement of a slavish life." Mr. Mas- 
son snatches at the hint : " This is interesting," he 
says ; " Milton, it seems, has for some time been practis- 
ing drill ! The City Artillery Ground was near 

Did Milton among others make a habit of going there of 
mornings^ Of this more hereafter." When Mr, Masson 
returns to the subject be speaks of Milton's " all but 
positive statement .... that in the spring of I6i2, or 
a few months before the breaking out of the Civil War, 
he was in the habit of spending a part of each day in 
miliiary exercise someinhere not far from his hmise m 
Aldertgate Street." What he puts by way of query on 
page 402 has become downright certainty seventy-nine 
pages further on. The passage from Milton's tract makes 
no "statement" of the kind it pleases Mr. Masson to 
assume. It.is merely a Miltonian way of saying that he 
took regular exercise, because he believed that moral no 
less than physical courage demanded a sound body. And 
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what proof doeg Mr. Maason bring to oooGrm hia theoTj 1 
Nothing more nor lees than two or three passages in 
"Paradise Lost," of which I shall quote only so muob as 
is eswDtial to his argument ; — 

"And now 
Adranced hi view they ituid, a horrid ^at 
Of drudfol leugtb and dazzling anna, in gnise 
or wanioiB old with ordered spear and shielil. 
Awaiting what comniaiid theii might; chief 
Had to impoBe." * 
Mr. MasBOD asBurea us that "there are touches la this 
description (as, for example, the ordering of «nm at 
the moment of halt, and without word of command) too 
exact and tecboioal to have occurred to a mere ctTilian. 
Agtun, at the same review .... 

' He DOW prepared 
To apeak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bead 
From wing In wing, and half encloee bini ronnd 
With all his peers ; attention held them mnle.' f 
To the present day this is the very process, or one of 
the processes, when a commander wishes to address bis 
men. They wheel inward and stand at ' attention.' " 
But his main argument is the phrase "ported spears," 
in Book Fourth, on which he has an interesting and 
valuable comment. He at^es the matter through a 
dozen pages or more, seeking to prove that Milton mtut 
have bad some practical experience of military drilL I 
confess a very grave doubt whether "attention" and 
"ordered" in the passages cited have any other than 
their ordinary meaning, and Milton could never have 
looked on at the pike-exercise without learning what 
" ported " meant But, be this as it may, I will ven- 
ture to assert that there was not a boy in Kew England, 
forty years ago, who did not know more of the manual 
ibaa is implied in Milton's use of these terms. Mr. 

» Book I. 688-687. t rad.,616-eia 
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MftBSon's object in proving Miltoa to bare been a profi- 
cient in these martial eierciees is to increase our bonder 
at his not entering the army. "If there was any man 
in England of whom one might svirely bare expected 
that he wotild be in arms among the Parliamentariana," 
he says, " that man was Milton." MHton may have had 
many an impulse to turn soldier, aa all men must in such 
times, but I do not believe that he ever serioiisly in- 
tended it. Nor is it any matter of reproach that he did 
not. It is plain, from his works, that be believed him- 
self very early set apart and consecrated for tusks of 
a very different kind, for aerrices demanding as much 
self-«aorifice and of more enduring result. I have no 
manner of doubt that be, like Dante, believed himself 
divinely inspired with what be had to utter, and, if so, 
why not also divinely guided in what he should do or 
leave undone t Milton wielded in the cause he loved a 
weapon far more effective than a sword. 

It is a necessary result of Mr. MoBSon's method, that 
a great deal of space is devoted to what might have 
befallen his hero and what he might have seen. This 
leaves a broad mai^n indeed for the insertion of purely 
hypothetical incidents. Nay, so desperately addicted is 
he to what he deems the vivid style of writing, that he 
even goea out of his way to imagine what might have 
happened to anybody livii^ at the same time with Mil- 
ton. Having told us fairly enough how Shakespeare, on 
his last visit to London, perhaps saw Milton " a fair 
child of six playing at hie father's door," he must needs 
conjiu'e up an imaginary supper at the Mermaid. " Ah I 
what an evening .... was that ; and how Ben and 
Shakespeare he-t<Mgued each other, while the others 
listened and wondered; and how, when the company 
dispersed, the sleeping street heard their departing foot- 
steps, and the stars shone down on the old Toofa." Ger- 
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taiolj, if we may believe the old song, the stars " had 
nothing else to do," though their chance of shining in 
the middle of a London November may perhapa be reck- 
oned very doubtful. An author should consider how 
largely the art of writing consists in knowing what to 
leave in the inkstand. 

Mr. Masaon's voliuues contain a great deal of very val- 
uable matter, whatever one may think of its bearing upon 
the life of Milton. The chapters devoted to Scottish afiairs 
are particularly interesting to a student of the Great 
RebellioTi, its causes and concomitants. His analyses of 
the two armies, of the Parliament, and the Westminster 
Assembly, are sensible additions to our knowledge. A 
too painful thoroi^hness, indeed, is the criticism we 
should make on his work as a biography. Even as a his- 
tory, the reader might complain that it confuses by the 
multiplicity of its details, while it wearies by want of con- 
tinuity. Mr. Masson lacks the skill of an accomplished 
stoiy-teller, A feet is to him a fact, never mind how 
unessential, and he misses the breadth of truth in his 
devotion to accuracy. The very order of his title-page, 
"The Life of Milton, narrated in Connection with the Po- 
litical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time," 
shows, it should seem, a misconception of the true na- 
ture of his subject. Milton's chief importance, it might 
be fairly said his only importance, is a literary one. 
His place is fixed as the most classical of our poets. 

Neither in politics, theol<^;y, nor social ethics, did 
Milton leave any distinguishable trace on the thought of 
his time or in the history of opinion. In both these lines 
of his activity circumstances forced upon him the posi- 
tion of a controversialist whose aims and results are 
by the necessity of the case desultory and ephemeral 
Hooker before him and Hobhes after him had a far firmer 
grasp of fundamental principles than he. His studies in 
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these matters were pertiinctory and occasional, and hia 
opinions were heated to the temper of the times and 
shaped to the instant exigencies of the forum, sometimes 
to his own convenience at the moment, instead of being 
the slow result of a deliberate judgment enlightened 
by intellectual and above aU historical sympathy with 
his subject. His interest was rather in the occasion 
than the matter of the controversy. No aphorisms of 
political science are to be gleaned from his writings 
as from those of Biirke. His intense personality could 
never so far dissociate itself from the question at issue 
as to see it iu its laiger scope and more universal rela- 
tions. He was essentially a doctrinaire, ready to sacri- 
fice everything to what at the moment seemed the 
abstract truth, and with no regard to historical ante- 
cedents and consequences, provided those of scholastic 
logic were carefully observed. He baa no respect for 
usage or tradition except when they count in his favor, 
and sees no virtue in that power of the past over the 
minds and conduct of men which alone insures the con- 
tinuity of national growth and is the great safeguard 
of order and progress. The life of a nation was of less 
importance to him than that it should be conformed to 
certain principles of belief and conduct. Burke could " 
distil political wisdom out of history because he had a 
profound consciousness of the soul that underlies and 
outlives events, and of the national character that gives 
them meaning and coherence. Accordingly his words 
are still living and operative, while Milton's pamphlets 
are strictly occasional and no longer interesting eicept 
as they illustrate him. In the Latin ones especially 
there i^n odd mixture of the pedt^gue and the public 
orator. His training, so far as it was thorough, so far, 
indeed, as it may be called optional, was purely poetical 
and artistic. A true Attic bee, he made boot on every 
lip where there was a trace of truly classio honey. 
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Milton, indeed, could hardly have been & mfttoh tx 
Bome of hia EtntHgoaistB in theological and eccleHiaatioal 
learuing. But he brought into the contest a white heat 
of personal conviction that counted for much. Hia eelf- 
oonsoiouBness, always active, identified him with the 
cauBe hs undertook. " I conceived myself to be now 
not as mine own person, but aa a member inoorpor&te 
into that truth whereof I was persuaded and whereof 
I had declared myself openly to be the partaker."* 
Accordingly it does not so much seem that he is the 
advocate of Puritanism, Freedom of Conscienoe, or the 
People of England, hs that all these are he, and that he 
is Hpcaking for himself. He was not nice in the choice 
of his missiles, and too often borrows a dirty lump from 
the dunghill of Luther ; but now and then the gnarled 
sticks of controversy turn to golden arrows of Phcebus 
in his trembling hands, singing as they fly and oarrying 
their messages of doom in music. Then, truly, in his 
prose as in his verse, his is the large utterance of the 
early gods, and there is that in him which tramples all 
learning under his victorious feet. From the first he 
looked upon himself as a man dedicated and set apart. 
He had that eublime persuasion of a divine mission which 
sometimes lifts his speech from personal to cosmopoli- 
tan significance ; his genius unmistakably asserts iteelf 
from time to time, calling down fire from heaven to kin- 
dle the sacrifice of irksome private duty, and turning the 
hearthstone of an obscure man into an altar for the wor- 
ship of mankind. Plainly enough here was a man who 
had received something other than Episcopal ordination. 
Mysterious and awful powers had laid their unimagina- 
ble hands on that fair head and devoted it tt^a nobler 
service. Yet it must be confessed that, with the single 
exception of the " Areopagitica," Milton's tracts are 
• JiprHogj for Smectymnmia. 
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wearisome reading, and going through thera is Uke a 
long sea-vayaga whose monotony is more than compen- 
sated for the moment by a stripe of phoephoceaceuoe 
heaping before you in a drift of star-eown mow, eoiling 
away behind in winUng disks of wlTer, as if the oon- 
HoiouB element were giving out all the moonlight it 
bad garnered in its loyal depths ^ee first it gazed 
upon its pallid r^ent. Which, being interpreted, 
means that his prose is of value because it is Milton's, 
because it sometimes exhibits in an inferior degree 
the qualities of his verse, and not for its power of 
thought, of reasoning, or of statement. It is valuable, 
where it is beat, for its inspiring quality, like the ferven- 
cies of a Hebrew prophet. The E^lish translation of 
the Bible had to a very great degree Judaized, not the 
English mind, but the Puritan temper. Those fierce en- 
titusiasta could more easUy find elbow-room for their 
consciences in an ideal Israel than in a praotioal Eng- 
land. It was convenient to see Amalek or Fhiliatia in 
the men who met them in the field, and one unintelligi- 
ble horn or other of the Beast in their theological oppo- 
nents. The spiritual provincialism of the Jewish race 
found something congenial in the English mind. Their 
national egotism quintessentialized in the prophets was 
especially sympathetic with the personal egotism of Mil- 
ton. It was only as an inspired and irresponsible person 
that he could live on decent terms with his own self- 
confident individuality. There is an intolerant egotism 
which identifies itself with omnipotence,* and whose 
eablimity is its apology ; there is an intolerable egotism 
which subordinates the sun to the watch in its own fob. 
Milton's was of the former kind, and accordingly the 

* " For him I was not sent, nor ;st to free 

That people, victor once, now vHe and base, 
DeBCTTedljmadev»BaBl."-P. R. IV. 181-183, 
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finest passages in his prose and not the least fine in his 
verse are autobiographic, and this is the more striking 
that the; are often unconsoionsly so. Those fidlen an- 
gels in utter ruin and combustion burled, are also cav- 
aliers fighting against the Good Old Cause ; Pbilistia 
is the Restoration, and what Samson did, that Milton 
would have done if be could. 

The "Areopagitioa" might seem an exception, but that 
bJbo is a plea rather than an argument, and bis interest 
in the question is not one of alutraet principle, but of 
personal relation to himself. He was far more rheto- 
rician than thinker. The sonorous amplitude of his 
style waa better fitted to persuade the feelings than 
to convince the reason. The only passages fi*om his 
prose that may be said to have survived are emotional, 
not argumentative, or they have lived in virtue of 
their figurative beauty, not their veight of thought. 
Milton's power lay in dilation. Touched by him, the 
simplest image, the most obvious thought, 

" Dilated stood 
Lika TsnerifTfl or Atlaa .... 
.... nor wanted in his gnup 
Wbat ttemtd both apetur and shield. " 

But the thin stiletto of Macohiavelli is a more effective 
weapon than these fantastic arms of his. He had not 
the secret of compression that property belongs to the 
political thinker, on whom, as HazlLtt said of himself, 
" nothing but abstract ideas makes any impression." 
Almost every aphoristic phrase that he has made current 
is borrowed from some one of the classics, like his famous 
" LleensB they mean when they cry libsrty," 

fixim Tacitus. This is no reproach to him so far as his 
true function, that of poet, is concerned. It is his pe- 
culiar glory that literature was with him so much an 
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art, an end and not a means. Of hiB political work he 
has himself told ua, "I should not choose this manner 
of writing, wherein, knowii^ myself inferior to myself 
{led by the genial power of nature to another task), I 
have ibe use, as I may account, but of my left hai)d." 

Mr. Masson has given an excellent analysis of these 
writings, selecting with great judgment the salient pas- 
sages, which hare an air of blank-yerse thinly disguised 
as prose, like some of the corrupted paastigeB of Shake- 
speare. We are particularly thankful to him for his ex- 
tracts irom the pamphlets written against Milton, espe- 
cially for such as contain criticisms on his style. It is 
not a little interesting to see the most stately of poets 
reproached for his use of vulgarisms and low words. We 
seem to get a glimpse of the schooling of bis "choiceful 
sense" to that nicety which could not be content till it 
had made his native tongue "seorohalt her coffers round." 
One cannot help thinking also that his practice in prose, 
especially in the long involutions of Latin periods, helped 
bim to give that variety of pause and that majestic har- 
mony to his blank-verse which have made it so unap- 
proachably his own. Landor, who, like Milton, seems to 
have thought in Latin, has caught somewhat more than 
others of the dignity of his gait, but without his length 
of stride. Wordsworth, at hie finest, has perhaps ap- 
proached it, bnt with bow long an interval ! Bryant has 
not seldom attained to its serene equanimity, but never 
emulates its pomp. Keats has caught something of its 
large utterance, but altogether fails of its nervous sever- 
ity of phrase. Cowper's muse (that moved with such 
graceful ease in slippers) becomes stilf when (in his 
translation of Homer) she buckles on her feet the fcothur^ 
nuB of Milton. Thomson grows tumid wherever he as- 
says the grandiosity of bis model It is instructive to 
get any glimpse of the slow processes by which Milton 
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UTived at that clasaioism wliioh aeta him apart &om, if 
sot above, all our other poet4. 

In gatherii^ up the impreeaioiie made upoa us hy 
Ur. Masaon'B work as a whole, we are inoluied rather to 
regret his copioufinen for his own sake thaa for our». 
The WT«Tal parts, though diaproportiouate, are valuable, 
his research has been omiscieDtioas, aod he has given 
UB better means of uaderstanding Milton's time than wa 
posseseed before. But how ia it about Milton himselfl 
Here was a chance, it aemis to me, for a fine bit of poi^ 
trait-painting. There is hardly a more stately figim 
in literary history than Milton's, no life in some of its 
aspects more tragical, except Dante's. In both these 
great poets, more than in any othK«, the character of 
the men makes part of the singular impreasiveneas of 
what they wrote and of its vitality with after timeo. 
In them the man somehow overtops the author. The 
works of both are f\iU of autobiographical ooofidences. 
Like Dante, Milton was forced to become a party by 
himself. He stands out in marked and solitary indi- 
viduality, apart from the great movement of the Civil 
War, apart from the supine acquiescence of the Restors' 
tion, a self-opinionated, unforgiving, and unforgetting 
man. Very much alive he cortunly was in his day. 
Has Mr. Uasson made him alive to us again 1 I fear 
not. At the same time, while we cannot praise either 
the style or the method of Mr. Masson's work, we can- 
not refiise to be grateful for it. It is not so much a 
book for the ordinary reader of bii^raphy as for the 
student, and will be more likely to find its place on the 
hbrary-shelf than the centre-table. It does not in any 
sense belong to light literature, but demands all the 
muscle of the trained and vigorous reader. " Truly, in 
respect of itself, it is a good life ; but in respect that it 
is Milton's life )t is naught." 
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Mr. Hasioa'B intimacy vith the &ctB &nd A^es <A 
Hilton's Career rendeni faim peculiarly fit in some *BpectB 
to undertake an edition of the poetical works. Hia edi- 
tion, accordingly, baB distinguished TOBrits. The intro- 
ductiona to the several poems are excellent and leard 
Bcaroely anything to be desired. The general Introduc- 
tion, on the other hand, contains a great deal that might 
veil have been omitted, and not a little that is posi- 
tively erroneous. Mr. Masson's discusaions of ifiittai'B 
English seem often to be those of a Scotsman to whom 
English is in some sort a foreign tongue. It is almost 
wholly inconclusive, because confined to the Miltonic 
verse, while tbe basis of any altogether satis&ctory study 
should surely be the Miltonic prose ; nay, should include 
all the poetry and prose of his own age and of that im- 
mediately preceding it. The uses to which Mr. Masson 
has put the concordance to Milton's poems tempt one 
sometimes to class him with those whom tbe poet him- 
self taxed with being " tbe mousehunts and ferrets of an 
index." For example, what profits a discussion of Mil- 
ton's 3x0^ Xiyd/i«va, a matter in which accident is fer 
more influential than choice 1* What sensible addition 
is made to our stock of knowledge by learning that " the 
word woman does not ooour in any form in Milton's 
poetry before ' Paradise Loot,' " and that it is " exactly 
BO with the word fffnale " ) Is it any way remarkable 
that such words as Adam, God, Heaven, Sell, ParadUe, 
Sin, Satan, and Serpent should occur " very frequently " 
■ in "Paradise Loet"^ Would it not rather have been 
surprising that they should not t Such trifles at best 
come under the head of what (Ad Warner would have 
Called eumber-minds. It is time to protest agfunst this 

• If things are to bo Boannoii bo micrologiadly, what weighty infer- 
ences might not lie drawn from Hr. H&sson'a inTsiishl; printing 
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mintite stylo of editing and commeating ^reat poets. 
GuUiTR'B microBCopic eye saw on the fair skina of ths 
Brobdignagian maids of honor " a mole hare and there 
as broad aa a trencher," and we shrink from a cup of 
the purest Hippocrene after the critic's solar microscope 
has betrayed to ua the grommaticaJ, syntactical, and, 
above all, hypothetical monatera that sprawl in every 
drop of it. When a poet has been so much edited as 
Milton, the temptation of whosoever undertakes a new 
edition to see what ia not to be seen becomes great in 
proportion as he finds bow little there is that has not 
been seen before. 

Mr. Maason is quite right in choosing to modernize 
the spelling of Milton, for surely the reading of our 
classics should be made as httle difficult as poaaible, and 
he is right also in making an exception of such abnormal 
forms as the poet may fairly be supposed to have chosen 
for melodic reasooB. His exhaustive diacuaaioo of the 
spelling of the or^nal editions seems, however, to be 
the leas called-for as he himself appears to admit that the 
compositor, not the author, was supreme in theae mat- 
ters, and that in nine hundred and ninety-nine ceases to 
the thousand Milton had no system, but spelt by imme- 
diate inspiration. Yet Mr. Masson fills nearly four pages 
with an analysis of the vowel sounds, in which, as if to 
demonstrate the futility of such attempts so long as 
men's ears differ, he tells us that the short a Bound is 
the same in man and Darby, the abort o sound in God 
and doet, and what he calls the long o sound in broad 
and wrath. Speaking of the apoatrophe, Mr. Masson 
tells UB that " it is sometimes inserted, not as a posses- 
sive mark at all, but merely as a plural mark : hero's for 
heroes, myrtl^t for myrtlet, QoTg<ya» and Hydra't, etc." 
Kow, in books printed about the timo of Milton's the 
apostrophe was put in almost at random, and in all ths 
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canes cited ie a miBprint, except in the flrst, where it 
aerres to indicate that the pronunciation waa not her6ei 
as it had formerly been.* In the " poasesBive singular 
of nouns already ending in » " Mr. MasBon tells us, " Mil- 
ton's general practice is not to doublo the t ; thus, Nereva 
wrinkled loot, Glauciu tpdl. The, necessities of metre 
would naturally construn to snch forme. In a possessive 
followed by the word take or the word side, dislike to 
[of] the double sibilant makes us Bometimes drop the 
inflection. In addition to '/or rigkteousnest' taie ' such 
phrases as 'for thy nam* sake ' and 'for mercy sake' are 
allowed to pass ; bedside is normal tind riverside nearly 
BO." The necessities of metre need not be taken into 
account with a poet like Milton, who never waa fairly 
in his element till he got off the soundings of prose and 
felt the long Bwell of his verse under him like a staed 
that knows his rider. But docs the dislike of the double 
sibilant account for the dropping of the s in these cases \ 
Is it not far rather the presence of the » already in the 
sound satisiying an ear accustomed to the English slov- 
enliness in the pronunciation of double consonants 1 It 
waa this which led to such forms as eomcienee take and 
on justice tide, and which beguiled Ben Jonson and 
Dijden into thinking, the one that noise and the other 
that corps was a plural.t What does Mr. Masson say 
• " That yon may tell heroes, whoD yon come 
To buiqnBt with your wife," 

Cfaipmon'j Odyssey, Tin. 338, 837. 

In tlie facsimile of the somiet to Fairfax I find 

"Tliy Drm DUBbek'n lertoe tier brings," 
whldi ahows how much faith we need give to the apostrophe. 

t Hr. Haaeon might have cited a good example of this from Dram- 
mond, whom (as a Scotsman) ha is fond of quoting for an authority in 
English, — 

"Slup, Silence' child, iweet father ol soft reat." 

The Burrival of Sorie for hoTHs is another example. So by a reverse 
process pult and shay have been vulgarly deduced from the snppoaed 
plnralajiu^ and cAotae. 
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to Mlhid^ Banhide, Mtaidt, Ckmptide, gyinJlende, 
iptanide, ffo^sdiidt (of a church), tughtiide, outUriftide, 
waj/tide, Itrooictide, and T know not hoir many more 1 la 
tiie flr&t half of these words a possMBife % Or is it not 
nther a noun impresBed into the service as an adjectivet 
How do Buoh words differ from hiUtop, toum^nd, candle- 
light, rsMkligkt, eityman, and the like, where no double 
( can be made the scapegoat % Certainly Milton would 
not have avoided them for their sibilancy, he who wrote 



"So in hia seed aJl n&tioTia sliall be blest," 
"And seat of Salmsniisafir whose snccess," 
verBOB that bias like Medusa's head in wrath, and who 
waa, I think, fonder of the sound than any other of our 
poets. Indeed, in compounde of the kind we always 
make a distinction wholly independent of the doubled a. 
Nobody would boggle at mmmtaimule; no one would 
dream of saying on the faihertidt or motkrrgide. 

Mr. Masson apeaka of " the Miltonio forms vanquitht, 
markl, lookt, etc." Surely he does not mean to imply 
that these are peculiar to Milton 1 Chapman used them 
before Milton was bom, and pressed them &rther, as in 
naJit and toft for naked and saved. He often prefers 
the contracted form in his prose also, showing that the 
full form of the past participle in ed waa passing out of 
fashion, though available in verse.* Indeed, I venture 

* Chapman's ^>eUing is presnmabl; hia own. At least he looked 
■iter hia printed teits. I hare two copies of his "Byron's Conspir- 
acy," both dated 1608, but one eridontly printed later than the other, 
for it shows correctians. The more solemn ending la edyitx probablj 
kept alive b; the reading of the Bible in chnrchea. Thoi^h now 
dropped by the clergy, it is essential to the right hearing of the mors 
metrical passa^^ in tjie Old Testament, which are finer and mora Bci- 
eQlificthan anything in thelai^n^e, nnlessit be some parts of "Sam- 
son Agonistee," I mmember an old gentleman yiha dways used the 
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to affirm that there is not a, single variety of epeUing 
OF accent to be found in Milton which is without exam- 
ple in hii predeceaaora or contemporaries. Even h^kth, 
which is thought peculiarly Miltonic, is common (in 
Hakluyt, for example), and still often heard in New 
England. Mr. Masson gives an odd reason for Milton's 
preference of it " as indicating more correctly the for- 
mation of the word by the addition of the suffix tk to 
the adjective kiffh." Is an adjective, then, at the base 
of growth, earth, birtk, truth, and other words of this 
kind 1 Home Tooke made a better guess than this. 
If Mr. MaasoD be right in supposing that a peculiar 
meaning is implied in the spelling hearth (Paradise Lost, 
IX. 624), which he interprets as " coUective produce," 
though in the oxdy other instance where it occurs it is 
neither more nor less than birth, it should seem that Mil- 
ton had hit upon Home Tooke's etymology. But it is 
really solemn trifling to lay any stress on the spelling of 
the original editions, after having admitted, as Mr. Mas- 
eon has honestly done, that in all likelihood Miltsn had 
nothing to do with it. And yet he cannot refrain. On 
the word vouUafe he hangs nearly a page of dissertation 
on the nicety of Milton's car. Mr. Masson thinks that 
Milton " must have had a reason for it," * and finds that 
reason in " his dislike to [of] the sound ch, or to [of] that 
sound combined with ...... Hia fine ear taught him 

contracted form of the participle In convereatioD, bat alwaja gave it 
back its embezzled syllable in reading. Sir Thomaa Browne seetns to 
have preferred the more solemn form. At any rate be has the spelling 
tmpiiaeled in prose. 

• Hb thinks fhe same of the variation Itroak and atrudc, though 
they were probably pronounced alike. In Marlowe's "Fanstns" two 
consecutive eeotences (in prose) begin with the words " Carsed be he 
that stmck." In a note on the passage Mr. Dyce tells ns that the old 
editions (there were three) have jfrofa and sfroote in the first instance, 
and all agree on itrucke in the second. Ko inference can be drawn 
bom sneh casuallies. 
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not 0T1I7 to seek for musical effects and cadences at 
large, but also to be fastidious as to sjllables, and to 
avoid harsh or difficult conjunctions of consonants, ex- 
cept when there might be a musical reason for harshness 
or difficulty. In the management of the letter *, the 
frequency of which in English is one of the faults of the 
speech, he will be found, I believe, most carefiil and 
skilful. More rarely, I think, than in Shakespeare will 
oae word ending in « be found followed immediately in 
Milton by another word beginning with the same letter ; 
or, if he does occasioQally pen such a phrase as Moab't 
totu, it will be difficult to find in him, I believe, such 
a harsher example as eartk't ivhttawx, of which many 
writers would think nothing. [With the index to back 
him Mr. Masson could safely say this.] The same deli- 
cacy of ear is even more apparent in his management of 
the th sound. He has it often, of course ; but it may 
be noted that he rejects it in his verse when he can. 
He writes Baton for Bathan, Sittim for Skiitim, Silo for 
S/tiloh, Atdod for Aiihdod. Still more, however, does he 
seem to have been waiy of the compound soimd (A as in 
chwclt. Of his eensitivenesB to this sound in excess 
there is a curious proof in his prose pamphlet entitled 
'An Apology against a Pamphlet, called A Modest 
Completion, etc.,' where, having occasion to quote these 
lines from one of the Satires • of his opponent, Kshop 
Hall, 

' Teach «uh hollow groTs to sooDd his love, 
Wearjing echo with one changelew word,' 

he adds, ironically, ' And so he well might, and all his 
auditory boBidea, with his teach each I ' " Generalizations 

* The Uhbh ore not "from one of the Satires," and UHtoD mide 
them woree by miaqnotliig and biinging love Jinglingly near to grovt. 
Hall'a larss (in his Satirea) ia always vlgoniiu and often hamonioiu. 
He long before Hiltoa spoke of rtiytne almost In the Tsry temi of th* 
preface lA Paladise Loet 
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ftre alwajB risky, but wlien eit«mpomed from k eia^e 
hiat they ore maliciouBly so. Surely it needed no great 
sensitiTenese of ear to be set on edge hy Hatl's echo of 
Uach each. Did Milton reject the h from Bathan. and the 
rest because he disliked the sound of dt, or because he 
had found it already r^eoted by the Vulgate and bj 
some of the earlier translators of the Bible into English 1 
Oddly enough, Milton uses words beginning with sk 
seven hundred and fifty-four times in his poetry, not to 
speak of others in which the sound occurs, as, for in- 
stance, those ending in tion. Hall, had he lived long 
enou^ might have retorted on Milton his own 
" Haolietl, reaolvted, brefuf, 
Aa Uie nugnetick hsrdeif iron dnwg," 
or his 

" Wbtt moTeathy inqoiaitioii I 

Know'st thoQ not that lay tising ie thy fall. 

And my promotion thy destruction ? " 

With the playful controversial wit of the day he would 
have hinted that too much eO-est is as fatal to a blank- 
verse as to a bishop, and that danger was often incurred 
by those who too eagerly jAunned it. "S&y, he might 
even have found an echo almost tallying with his own 



a pun worthy of Milton's worst prose. Or he mig^t have 
twitted him with " a ««guent king who teekt." As for the 
<A sound, a poet could hardly have found it ungraciona 
to his ear who wrote, 

" OiiM^g for uigmjA and despite and tAams, 
or again, 

"Hen bnreting fortli 

AinsK with conf^oB terrore rex me ronod 

That rest or inteimtinon none I find. 

Before mine eyee in opposiffon lita 

Oilm Death, my aon." 
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And if Milton disliked the eh Boosd, be gffre his eara 
aimeoesBary pain by verses such aa these, — 



still more by each a juxtaposition as " matchless 
chief."* 

The truth is, that Milton was a faarmonist rather than 
a melodist There are, no doubt, some exquisite melo- 
dies (like the "Sabrina Fair") among his earlier poems, 
as could hardly fail to be the case in an age which pro- 
duced or trained the authors of our best English glees, 
as ravishing in their instinctive felicity as the songs of 
onr dramatists, but he also showed frook the first that 
lai^er style which was to be his peculiar distinction. 
The strain heard in the " Nativity Ode," in the " Solemn 
Music," and in " Lycidaa," is of a higher tnood, aa r^arda 
metrical oonatiuction, than anything that had thrilled 
the English ear before, giving no uncertain augury of 
bim who was to ahow what Bonorous metal lay silent till 
he touched the keys in the epical organ-pipes of our 
various language, that have never since felt the strain 
of such prevailing breath. It was in the larger move- 
ments of metre that Milton was great and ori^nal. I 
have spoken elsewhere of Spenser's fondness for dilfr-. 

• Mr. Hassan goea so far as to conceive it poBsible that Milton may 
liHve cammitted the vulgarism of leaving a f out of sUp'at, "for ease ot 
sonnd." Yet the poet could bear ioiuf'sf and — one stares and gasps 
at it — doat'dtt There is, hy the way, a familiar passage in which 
the ch sound predominates, not witliant a touch ot >A, in a Bingia 
couplet : — 

" Can any moitAl mLiAtre of earth's mould 
Breathe aadh divine enoA&nUDe TavifijimeDtT " 
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tation aa respects thoughts and images. Id Milton it 
extends to the hm^age also, and often to the single 
words of which a period is oomposed. He loved phrases 
of towering port, in which every member dilated stands 
like Teneriffe or Atlas. In those poems and passages 
that stamp him great, the verses do not dance inter- 
weaving to soft Lydian airs, but march rather with 
resounding tread and clang of martial music. It is 
true that he is cunning in alliterations, so scattering 
them that they tell in his orchestra without being 
obvious, but it is in the more scientific region of open- 
voweled assonances which seem to proffer rhyme and 
yet withhold it (rhyme-wraitha one might call them), 
that he is an artist and a master. He even sometimes 
introduces 'rhyme with misleadiug intervals between 
and unobviously in his blank-verse : — 

" There rest, if any reat CHti hu-lxnir Viere j 
And, reaasembliBg our a^cted powen, 
Consnlt hov we may henceforth mi»t ofTeod 
Onr enemy, our own Io9s how r^xiw-j 
How overcome this dire calamity, 
VHiat rdnforcement we may gain f^m hope, 
Ir not, what reaolntion from despair." ■ 

There is one almost perfect quatrain, — 
" Before thy fallows, ambltioua to win 
Prom me some plume, that thy enccesa may show 
Destmction to the rest. TbiH pause between 
(Unanswered lest than hoast) to let thee know" ; 

and another hardly less so, of a rhyme and an asso- 



• I think Coleridge's nice ear would have blamed the neaweas of 
enemy and catamity in this passage. Mi. Masson leaves out th« 
comma after 1/ not, the pause of which is needful, I think, to the 
senns, and certainly to keep not & little farther apart trom vAat, 
("teach each" I) 
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Of battle w 

There can be little doubt that the rhjmGa in the firat 
passage cited were intentioaal, and perhapa tbej were so 
in the others ; but Milton's ear has tolerated not a few 
perfectly rhyming couplets, and others in which the as- 
■onance almost becomes rhyme, certainly a fault in blank- 
Terse : — 



These examples (and others might be adduced) serve to 
show that Milton's ear was too busy about the larger 
interests of his measures to be always careful of the 
leaser. He was a strategist rather than a drill-sergeant 
in verse, capable, beyond any other English poet, of 
putting great masses through the most compUcated 
evolutions without clash or confusion, but he was not 
curious that every foot should bo at the same angle. In 
reading "Paradise Lost" one has a feeling of vaatness. 
You float under an illimitable sky, brimmed with sun- 
shine or hung with constellations ; the abysses of space 
■ " Firat in his East," Is not soothiiig to Uis ear. 
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are about you ; you hear the oadeuced bui^s of an un- 
seen ocean ; thunders mutter round the horizon ; and if 
the Bcene change, it is with an elemental movement like 
the shifting of mighty winds. His imagination seldom 
condenses, like Shakespeare's, in the kindling flash of a 
single epithet, but loves better to diffuse itself. Witness 
his doBcriptions, wherein he seems to circle like an eagle 
bathing in the blue streams of air, controlling with his 
eye broad sweeps of champaign or of sea, and rarely 
fulmining- in the sudden swoop of intenser expreasion. 
He was fonder of the vague, perhaps I should rather 
say the indefinite, where more is meant than meets the 
ear, than any other of our poets. He loved epithets 
(like old and /ar) that suggest great reaches, whether 
of space or time. This bias shows itself already in his 
earlier poems, as where he hears 

" The far off curfew sound 
Over some vjidemalered shore," 

or where he &ncies the shores * and sounding seas 



washi 



dilati 



ng Lycidas iar awayj but it reaches its climax 
the "Paradise Lost," He produces his effects by 
Imaginations with an impalpable 



rather than by concentrating them upon too precise 
particulars. Thus in a famous comparison of his, the 
fleet has no definite port, but plies stemming nightly 
toward the pole in a wide ocean of conjecture. He 
generalizes always instead of specifying, — the true 
secret of the ideal treatment in which he is without 
peer, and, though everywhere grandiose, he » never 
turgid. TasBo begins finely with 

"Cliliuna gli abit&tor dell' omlire eteme 
n rauco snon della tartarea tromba ; 
Tremsn le spazioae atre caveme, 
E r ser cieco s quel rumor rimbomba," 
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bat soon spoila all by condeeoeadiiig to definite com- 
parisous with thunder and intestiual ooavulBioiiB of the 
earth; in other words, he is unwary enough t« give 
UB a Htandord of measurement, and the moment you 
fumiah Imagination with a yardstick she abdicates in 
favor of her statistical poor-relation Commonplace. Mil- 
ton, with thia passage in hia memory, is too wise to 
hamper himself with any statement for which he can be 
brought to book, but wraps himself in a mist of looming 
indefinitenees ; 

" He called so lond VhM all tbe hollow deep 
Of bell resounded," 
thus amplifying more nobly by abstention from his usual 
method of prolonged evolution. No caverns, however 
spacious, will serve his turn, because they have Umits. 
Ho could practise this self-denial when his artistic sense 
found it needful, whether for variety of verse or for the 
greater intensity of effect to be gained by abruptnesa. 
His more elaborate passages have the multitudJuous roll 
of thunder, dying away to gather a sullen force again 
from its own reverberations, but he knew that the atten- 
tion is recalled and arrested by those claps that stop short 
without echo and leave ua listening. There are no such 
vistas and avenues of verse as bis. In reading the 
" Paradise Lost " one has a feeling of spaciousness such 
as no other poet gives. Milton's respect for himself and 
for his own mind and its movements rises wellnigh to 
veneration. He prepares the way for his thought and 
spreads on the ground before the sacred feet of his verse 
tapestries inwoven with figures of mythol<^ and ro- 
mance. There is no such unfailing dignity as his. 
Observe at what a reverent distance he begins when he 
is about to speak of himself, as at the beginning of the 
Third Book and tbe Seventh. Hia sustained strength is 
especially felt in hia beginnings. He seems always to 
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atari, full-Bail ; the wind and tide always serve ; there is 
never any flutteriag of the caavae. In thiB he offers a 
striking contrast with Wordsworth, who has to go through 
with a great deal of ya-heave-ohing before he gets under 
way. And though, in the didactic parts of " Paradise 
Lc«t," the wind dies away sometimeB, there is a long 
swell that will not let ua forget it, and ever and anon 
some eminent verse lifts its long ridge above its tamer 
peers heaped with stormy memories. And the poem 
never becomes incoherent ; we feel all through it, aa in 
the symphonies of Beethoven, a great controUiug reason 
in whose safe-conduct we trust implicitly. 

Mr. Masson's discussions of Milton's English are, it 
seems to me, for the moat part uusatisfiictory. He occu- 
pies some ten p^;es, for example, with a history of the 
genitival form its, which adds nothing to our previous 
knowledge on the subject and which has no relation to 
Milton except for its bearing on the authorship of some 
verses attributed to him against the most overwhelm- 
ing internal evidence to the contrary. Mr. Masson is 
altogether too resolute to find traces of what he calls 
oddly enough " recollectiveneas of Latin constructions " 
in Milton, and scents them sometimes in what would 
seem to the uninstructed reader very idiomatic English. 
More than once, at least, he has fancied them by mis- 
understanding the passage in which they seem to occur. 
Thus, in "Paradise Lost," XI. 520, 521, 



has no anali^y with eorum defonaaiUium, for the context 
shows that it is the puniekraent which disfigures. Indeed, 
Mr. Masson so often huds constructions difficult, ellipses 
Btrange, and words needing annotation that are common 
to all poetry, nay, sometimes to all English, that his 
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notes seem not seldom to have been vritten hy a fi>i^ 

eigner. On this poaaage in " Comus," — 
" I do not think mj ilater bo to seek 
Or 10 nnprinciplad in Tirtae'a book 
And the sweet peue that vittoa liosonu ever 
As th&t tlie BUfile want of light and noise 
(Not 1wing in danger, Ba I troet abe ia not) 
Conld Htir the constant mood of her calm thonghts," 

Mr. Maason tells ua, that "in very strict oonstmction, 
not being would cling to tmnt as iifi substantive; but 
tbe phrase paaaeB for the Latin ablative absolute." 
So Du the words fore»t<dlmg night, " i. e. anticipating. 
Fortstall is literally to anticipate the market by pur- 
chasing goods before they are brought to the staJL" 
In the Terse 

" Thou bast Iminiuiacled wliile Heaven sees good," 
he ezpl^ns that " tekile here has the sense of so long 
Of." But Mr. MasBon's notes on the lai^^age are his 
weakest. He is careful to tell us, for example, "that 
there aVe instAuces of the use of shine as a substantive 
in Spenser, Ben Jonson, and other poets." It is but 
another way of spelling sheen, and if Mr. Maason never 
heard a shoeblack in the street say, " ShaU I give you 
a shine, airl" his experience has been singular.* His 

■ But hia etymological notes are iioree. For example, " reavant, 
renouncing the faith, from the old French Tecroire, which again la from 
the medixral Latin Tecredere, to ' believe back,' or apoatatize." This 
is pnre foncj. The word had no such meaning in either language. 
He derirea lerenali ft^^m sera, and says that jiorfe means treaty, n^o- 
tiation, thongh it is tbe same word as parity, had the aame meanings, 
and waa commonlir pronomieed like it, as in HarloWs 
"What, shaU we patlB wiU, tlita ChtisHanl" 
It eertf^nly never meaot ireaif, though it may have meant mgotia- 
tion. Whenit did it implied Hie meeting face to face of tbe pdiiclpala. 
On thereraea 

" And aome floweia and Home ba^ 
For tiiy heane to atnw tbe wajs,'* 
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notes in general are very good (though too long). Those 
on the astronomy of MUton are particularly valuable. I 
think he is Bometimes a little too scomfiil of parallel pas- 
aageB,* for if there is one thing more atriking than another 
in this poet, it is that his great and original imagination 
was almost wholly nourished by booka, perhaps 1 should 
rather say set in motioa by them. It is wouderful hov, 
from the most withered and juiceless hint gathered in 
hie reading his grand images rise like an eihalatioa ; 
how from the most battered old lamp caught in that 
huge drag-net with which he swept the waters of learn- 
ing, he could conjure a tall geuiua to build his palaces. 
Whatever he touches swells and towers. That wouder- 
Ail passage in Comus of the airy tongues, perhaps the 
most imaginative in suggestion be ever wrote, was con- 
jured out of a dry sentence in Purchaa'e abstract of Marco 
Polo. Such examples help us to understand the poet. 
When I find that Sir Thomas Browne had said before 
Milton, that Adam "was the wisett of all men linee" I 
am glad to find this link between the most profound 
and the most stately imagination of that age. Such par- 
allels sometimes give a hint also of the historical devel- 
opment of our poetry, of its apostolical succession, so 
to speak. Every one has noticed Milton's fondnesa of 
sonorous proper names, which have not only an acquired 
imaginative value by association, and so serve to awaken 
our poetic seusibilities, but have likewise amerely mnsical 

he has 3. note to tell HB that heane is not to bo taken "in cmx aense 
(rf a carriBge for the dead, but in the older Benee ot a tomb or ft«m«- 
work orer b tomb," thoiigh the obriooa meaning ia "ta strew the 
w&ys for thf hearae." How conld one do that for a tomb or the 
framewoTk over it ) 

* A passage from Dante {Inferno, XI. 96-105], with its reference 
to Aristotle, would hare given him the meaning of " Nature taught 
•li," which aeeiDB to pnizle Mm , A study of Dante asd of his earliur 
eommeiitatois wonM also have heen of great (errice in the MtKnotni- 
calnotea. 
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significaiice. This he probably caught from Marlowe, 
traces of whom are frequent in him. There is certtunly 
something of what afterwards came to be called Mil- 
tonic in more than one passage of " Tamburlaine," a 
play in which gigantic force seeme struggling from the 
block, as in Michel Angelo'a Dawn. 

Mr. Masaou'a remarks on the versification of Milton 
are, in the main, judicious, but when he ventures on par- 
ticulars, one cannot always agree with him. He seems 
to understand that our prosody is accentual merely, and 
yet, when he comes to what he calls vafiaticmi, he talks 
of the " substitution of the Trochee, the Pyrrhic, or the 
Spondee, for the regular Iambus, or of the Anapeest, 
the Dactyl, the Tribrach, etc., for the same." This is 
always misleading. The shift of the accent in what 
Mr. Maason calls " disayllabic variations " is common to 
all pentameter verse, and, in the other case, most of 
the words cited as trisyllables either were not so in 
Milton's day," or were so or not at choice of the poel^ 
according to their place in the verse. There is hot an 
elision of Milton's without precedent in the dramatists 
from whom he learned to write blank-verse. Milton was 
a greater metrist than any of them, except Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and he employed the elision (or the alur) 
oflener than they to give a faint undulation or retarda- 
tion to his verse, only because his epic form demanded 
it more for variety's sake. How Milton would have read 
them, is another question. He certainly often marked 
them by an apostrophe in his manuscripts. He doubt- 
less composed according to quantity, so far as that ia 
possible in English, and as Cowper somewhat extrava- 

* Almost every combination of two vowels might in those days be 
& diphthong or not, at will. Milton's practice of elision was coofirmed 
and sometimes (perhaps) modified by his stndy of the Italians, witlh 
whose usage in thia re^^ be .closely ponConns. 
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gantly says, " gives almost as many proofs of it in his 
' Paradise Lost ' ae there are hnes in the poem." * But 
when Mr. Masson tells us that 

" Self-fed and eelf-coiuained : ifthisful," 

and 

"Dwells in all Heaven charity bo ran," 

are " only nine syllables," and that in 

" Creat«d hugeat that Bwim tbe oc«im-gtreain," 
" either the third foot must be read as an anapcest or the 
word hitgeH must be pronounced as one syllable, hu^it," 
I think Milton would have invoked the soul of Sir John 
Cheek. Of course Milton read it 

" Created hugeat that swim th' ocean-stream," 
juat as he wrote (if we may truet Mr. Maeson'a facsimile) 

"Thus sang the onconth swain hith' oaks and rills," 
a verse in which both hiatus and elision occur precisely 
as in the Italian poete.t "Gest that swim" would be 
rather a knotty anapast, an insupportable foot indeed J 
And why is even kug'et worse than Shakespeare's 

"Toimg'it follower of Ihy dnun"! 
In the same way he says of 

" For we have alao our evening and oxa mom," 
that " the metre of this line is irr^ular," and of the 
rapidly fine 

" Came flying and in mid aii alond Uioa cried," 
that it is " a line of unusual metre." Why more unusual 

" As being the contrary to hia high will"! 
What would Mr. Maeson say to these three verses &om 
Dekkarf — 

" Letter to Eev. W. Bagot, ith Jsauary, 1791. 
t So Dante : — 

So Donne : — 

"Simony and sodomy tn charchmen'i lives. " 
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" And tuaeing bo mnch, I muse thon ut lo poor " ; 

" I fan avay tlie djiMJlying in miiiB ejm " ; 

"FUwing o'er with court newi only of 70a ami them." 
All Buoh participles (where ao oonsoDant divided the 
vowels) were normBUy of one syllable, permisaibly of 
two.* If Mr. Masson had studied the poets who pre- 
ceded Miltoa as he has studied him, he would never 
have said that the verae 

" Not this rock oiily; bta omnipreMiice flib," 
was "peculiar as having a distiuct syllable of over- 
measure." He retains Milton's spelling of kunderd 
without perceiving the metrical reason for it, that 
d, t, p, b, 4c., followed by I or r, might be either of two 
or of three Byllables. In Marlowe we find it both ways 
in two consecutive verses : — 

uid flftj thonsand horse 

s."t 

Mr. Massou is especially puzzled by verses ending in one 
or more unaccented syllables, anJd even argues in his 
Introduction that some of them might be reckoned 
Alexandrines. He cites some lines of Spenser as con- 
firming his theory, fbi^tting that rhyme wholly changes 
the conditions of the case by throwing the accent (ap- 
preciably even now, but more emphatically in Spenser's 
day) on the last syllable. 

" A spirit and judgment equal or snpeilor," 

* Mi. Masson is evidently not very ftuniliar at first hand with the 
TereiflcatioQ to which Milton's yonthful ear had been trained, bat seems 
to have learned aomething from Abbott's " Shakespearian Grammar " 
in the interval Mneen writing Ms notes and bis Introduction. Walk- 
er's " Shakespeare's Yeisifieation " would have been a great help to 
him in default of original knowledge. 

t Uilton has a verse in Comua where the e is elided from the word 
tisUr by its preceding a vowel : — 

" Huiea ieep mj sister I again, again, and uear 1 " 
^lis would have been impossible before a consonant 
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he calls " a remarkably anomalous line, conBisting of 
twelve or even thirteen Byllablea." Surely Milton's ear 
would never have tolerated a dieeyllabio " spirit " in such 
ft position. The word was then more commonly of one 
syllable, though it might be two, and was accordingly 
spelt spreet (still surviving in gprite), sprit, «ad even 
tpirt, as Milton himaelf spells it in one of Mr. Masson's 
fiicsimiles." Shakespeare, in the verse 

" Hath pat » spirit of jonth ia ererything," 
uses the word admirably well in a position where it can^ 
not have a metrical value of more than one syllable, 
while it gives a dancing movement to the verse in keep- 
ing with the sense. Our old metriats were careful of 
elasticity, a quality which modem verse has lost in 
proportion as onr language has stiffened into uniformity 
imder the benumbing fingers of pedants. 

This disouasion of the value of syllables is not so 
trifling as it seems. A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about imperfect measures in Shakespeare, and 
of the admirable dramatic effect produced by filling up 
the gaps of missing ^llables with pauses or prolonga- 
tions of the voice in reading. In rapid, abrupt, and pas- 
sionate dialogue this is possible, but in passages of con- 
tinuously level speech it is barbarouHly absurd. I do 
not believe that any of our old dramatists has know- 
ingly left us a single imperfect verse. Seeing in what a 
haphazard way and in how mutilated a form their plays 
have mostly reached us, we should attribute suchfaulte 
(as a geologist would call them) to anything rather than 
to the deliberate design of the poets. Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, the two best metriats among them, have 
given us a standard by which to measure what licenses 
they took in versification, — the one in his translations, 
* So tpirito and tpirta in Itsliau, aperit tnd apirs In Old French. 
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the other in his poems. The umnanageable verses in 
Milton are very few, and all of them occur in vorks 
printed after his btindnesa had lessened the chances of 
BuperrisioD and iocreaaed those of error. There are 
only two, indeed, which seem to me wholly indigestible 
as they stand. These are, 

"Burnt after them to the hitloinlesa pit," 
and 

" With them from blin to the hottomleBs deep." 
This certainly looks like a case where a word had dropped 
out or had been stricken out by some proof-reader 
who hmited the numl>er of syllables in a pentameter 
verse by that of his finger-ends. Mr. Masson notices 
only the first of these lines, and saya that to make it 
regular by accenting the word bottomlesi on the second 
syllable would be " too horrible." Certainly not, if 
Milton BO accented it, any more than Uaxphfmout and 
twenty more which sound oddly to us now. However 
that may be, Milton could not have intended to close 
not only a period, but a paragraph also, with an un- 
musical verse, and in the only other passage where the 
word occurs it is accented as now on the first syllable : 

" With hideouB ruin and combnstion down 
To bottomless perdjtiau, there to dwell." 

As bottom is a word which, like bosom and be*om., may 
be monosyllabic or dissyllabic according to circumstan- 
ces, I am persuaded that the last peisaage quoted (and 
all three refer to the same event) gives oh the word 
wanting in the two others, and that Milton wrote, or 
meant to write, — 

"Burnt after them down to the bottomless pit," 
which leaves in the verse precisely the kind of ripple 
that Milton liked best." 
* Hilton, howerer, would not have balked at th' bottotaUit any 
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Much of what Ur. Masaon eaye in his Introduc- 
tion of the waj in which the rerseB of Milton should be 
read is judicious enough, though some of the eiamplea 
he gives, of the "comicality" which would ensue from 
compressing eveiy verse iuto an exact measure of ten 
c^llables, are based on a surprising ignorance of the laws 
which guided our poets just before and during Uilton's 
time in the structure of their verses. Thus he seems to 
think that a strict scansion would require us in the verses 

" So he with difficulty and labor hsid," 
and 

" Coniation, purple, am™, or specked with gold," 

to pronounce diffikty and purp'. Though Mr. Maason 
talks of " slurs and elisions," his ear would seem some- 
what insensible to their exact nature or offica Hio 
diffiJdy supposes a hiatus where none is intended, and 
bis making purple of one syllable wrecks the whole 
verse, the real slur in the latter case being on mure 
or.* When he asks whether Milton required " these 
pronunciations in his verse," no positive answer can be 
given, but I very much doubt whether he would have 
thought that some of the lines Mr. Masson cites "re- 
main perfectly good Blank Verse even with the most 
leisurely natural enunciation of the spare syllable," and 
I am sure he would have stared if told that " the num- 
ber of accents " in a pentameter verse was " variable." 
It may be doubted whether elisions and compressions 
which would be thought in bad taste or even vulgar 
now were more abhorrent to the ears of Milton's gen- 
more tium Dnytoti at Ot' njecUd or Donas at th' tea. Mr, Mas- 
son does not seem to understand this elision, for he correcta i' th! 
tiudtt to t" the viidet, and takes pains to mention it in a note. He 
might better have restored the n in i, where it Is no controctioa, but 
mu^y indicates the prononeiation, aa o' for r^ and (m. 

■ E!xact1y analogous to that la inaaartr when It is shortened to 
two syllables. 

13 • 
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eratlon than to a oultivated Italian would be the hear- 
ing Dante read aa proae. After all, what Mr. Maaaon 
says may be rednced to the infallible axiom that poetry 
ahould be read as poetry. 

Mr. MaaBOD aeema to be right in his main principles, 
but the examples he quotes make one doubt whether 
he' knows what a verae ia. For example, he thinks it 
would be a " horror," if in the Terse 

" That Invincible Samum ht raiowned " 
we should lay the stress on the first syllable of tnvt»- 
eible. It is hard to see why this should be worse than 
c6nvetUiclt or remonttrajux or a4ceeiaor or iac6mpatibU, 
(the three latter used by the correct Daniel) or why Mr. 
Maason should clap an acceut on tvrfdee merely be- 
cause it comes at the end of a verse, and deny it to 
invincibh. If one read the verse just cited with those 
that go with it, he will find that the accent mutt 
come on the first syllable of invinciUe or else the whole 
passage becomes chaos.* Should we refuse to say 
obleeged with Pope because the fashion has changed 1 
From its apparently greater freedom in skilful hands, 
blank-verse gives more scope to sciolistic theorizing and 
dogmatism than the rhyming pentameter couplet, but it 
is safe to say that no verse is good in the one that would 
not be good in the other when handled by a master like 
Drydeu. Milton, like other great poets, wrote some bad 
verses, and it is wiser to confess that they are so than to 
conjure up sCime unimsginable reason why the reader 
should accept them as the bettor for their badness. 
Such a bad verse is 

* Milton himself has (nmtiie, for we cumot eappose bint guilt? 
of a Terse lite 

"Sboota Inrtiible Ttrtue even to the deep," 
-while, if read rightly. It haa jna( one of Uioae iweeplug eliaioot that 
heloTsd. 
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" Bocks, caves, lakw, /«ns, bogs, dau and eliapes of deatii," 
which might be cited to illuBtrate Pope's 

"Aod ten low wonU oft creep in one doll line." 

Milton cannot certainly be taxed with any parti^ity 
for loTT words. He rather loved them tall, as the Prus- 
sian King loved men to be six feet high in their stock- 
ings, and fit to go into the grenadiers. He loved them 
as much for their music as for their meaning, — perhaps 
more. His style, therefore, when it has to deal with 
commoner things, ia apt to grow a little cnmbroua and 
unwieldy. A Persian poet says that when the owl 
would boast he boasts of catching mice at the edge of a 
hole. Shakespeare would have understood this. Mil- 
ton would have made him talk like an eagle. His 
influence is not to be left out of account as partially 
contributing to that decline toward poetic diction which 
was already b^inning ere he died. If it would not 
be fair to say that he ia the most artistic, he may be 
Galled in the highest sense the most scientific of our 
poets. If to Spenser younger poets have gone to be 
sung-to, they have sat at the feet of Milton to be taught. 
Our language has no finer poem than " Samson Agonis- 
tes," if any so fine in the quality of austere dignity or 
in the skill with which the poet's personal experience is 
generalized into a classic tragedy. 

Oentle as Milton's earlier portraits would seem to 
show him, he had in him by nature, or bred into him 
by fate, something of the haughty and defiant self-asser- 
tion of Dante and Michel Angelo. In no other English 
author is the man so lat^ a part of bis works. Milton's 
haughty conception of himself enters into all he says 
and does. Always the necessity of this one man became 
that of the whole human race for the moment. There 
were no walls so sacred but must go to the ground when 
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he wanted elbow-room ; and be wanted a great deal Did 
Maiy PoweU, the cavalier's daughter, find the abode 
of a roundhead acboolmaeter ineompatihle and leave it, 
forthwith the cry of the universe was for an easier dis- 
solution of the marriage covenant. If he is blind, it is 
with excess of light, it is a divine partialitj, an over- 
shadowing with angels' wings. Fhineus and Teireaias 
are admitted among the prophets because they, too, bad 
lost their sight, and the blindness of Hotner is of more 
account than bis Iliad. After writing in rhyme till be 
was past fifty, he finds it unsuitable for bis epic, and it 
at once becomes " the invention of a barbarous ^;e to 
set off wretched matter and lame metre." If the struc- 
ture of hia mind be undramatic, why, then, the English 
drama is naught, learned Jonson, sweetest Shakespeare, 
and the rest notwithstanding, and he will compose a 
tragedy on a Greek model with the blinded Samson for 
its hero, and be will compose it partly in rhyme. Plainly 
be belongs to the intenaer kind of men whose yesterdays 
are in no way responsible for their to-morrows. And 
this makes bim perennially interesting even to those 
who hate his politics, despise bis Socinianism, and find 
bis greatest poem a bore. A new edition of his poems 
is always welcome, for, as he is really great, ho presents 
a fresh side to eaob new student, and Mr. Masson, in his 
three handsome volumes, has given us, with much that 
is superfluous and even erroneous, much more that is 
& solid and permanent acquisition to our knowledge. 

It results from the almost scornful withdrawal of Mil- 
ton into the fortress of bis absolute personality that no 
great poet is so uniformly self-conscious as he. We 
should say of Shakespeare that be had the power of 
transforming himself into everything ; of Milton, that 
be bad that of transforming everything into himself. 
Dante is individual rather than self-consoious, and ha, 
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the cast-iroD man, grows pliable as a field of grain at 
the breath of Beatrice, and flows away in wavea of sun- 
shine. But Milton never let himself go for a moment. 
As other poeta are possegsed by their theme, so is he 
M;/-poB6eesed, bis great theme being John Milton, and 
hia great duty that of interpreter between him and the 
world. I say it with all respect, for he was well worthy 
translation, and it is out of Hebrew that the veraion is 
made. Pope says he makes God the Father reason " like 
a school-divine." The criticism is witty, hut inaccurate. 
He makes Deity a mouthpiece for hia present theology, 
and had the poem been written a few years later, the 
Almighty would have become more heterodoi. Since 
Dante, no one had stood on these visiting terms with 
heaven. 

Now it is precisely this audacity of self-reliance, I sus- 
pect, which goes far toward making the sublime, and 
which, fallii^ by a hair's-breadth short thereof, makes 
the ridiculous. Puritanism showed both the strength 
and weakness of its prophetic nurture ; enough of the 
latter to be scoffed out of England by the very men it 
had conquered in the field, enough of the former to in- 
trench itself in three or four immortal memories. It 
has left an abiding mark in politics and religion, but its 
great monuments are the prose of Bunyan and the 
verse of Milton. It is a high inspiration to be the neigh- 
bor of great events ; to have been a partaker in them and 
to have seen noble purposes by their own self-confidence 
become the very means of ignoble ends, if it do not 
wholly depress, may kindle a passion of r^ret deepen- 
ing the song which dares not tell the reason of its 
sorrow. The grand loneliness of Milton in his latter 
years, while it makes him the most impressive figure 
in our literary history, is reflected also in bis maturer 
poems' by a sublime independence of human sympathy 
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like that with whioh mountainfi &Boinate and rebuff as. 
But it is idle to talk of the loaelinees of one the habitual 
companiona of whose mind were the Past and Future. I 
always seem to see him leaning in his blindness a hand 
on the shoulder of each, sure that the one will guard 
the BODg whioh the other had insured. 
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There are few poeta whose works contain slighter bints 
of their personal history than those of Eeats ; yet there 
are, perhaps, even fewer whose real livea, or rather the 
conditions upon which they lived, are more clearly trace- 
able in what they have written. To write the life of a 
man was formerly understood to mean the cataloguing 
and placing of circumstances, of those things which stood 
about the life and were more or less related to it, but 
were not the life itself. But Biography from day to day 
holds dates cheaper and fiicta dearer. A man's life, bo 
fer as its outward events are concerned, may be made 
for him, as his clothes are by the tailor, of this cut or 
that, of finer or coarser material; but the gait and ges- 
ture show through, and give to trappings, in themselves 
characterless, on individuality that belongs to the man 
himself. It is those essential fttcts which underlie the 
life and make the individual man that are of importance^ 
and it is the cropping out of these upon the surface that 
gives us indications by which to judge of the true nature 
hidden below. Every man has his block given him, and 
the figure he cuts will depend very much upon the shape 
of that, — upon the knots and twists which existed in it 
from the beginning. We were designed in the cradle, 
perhaps earher, and it is in finding out this design, and 
shaping ourselves to it, that our yean are spent wisely. 
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It is the vain endeftvor to make ourselveB what ire are 
not that has strewn history with bo manj broken pni^ 
poses and lives left in the rough. 

Eeats hardly lived long enough to develop a well- 
ontlined character, for that results commonly from the 
resistance made by temperament to the many influences 
by which the world, as it may happen then to he, en- 
deavors to mould every one in its own image. What his 
temperament was we can see clearly, and also that it sub- 
ordinated itself more and more to the discipline of art. 

John Keats, the second of four children, like Chaucer 
and Spenser, was a Londoner, but, unlike them,.he was 
certainly not of gentle blood. Lord Houghton, who 
seems to have had a kindly wish to create him gentleman 
by brevet, says that he was " bom in the upper ranks of 
the middle class." This shows a commendable tender- 
ness for the nerves of English society, and reminds one 
of Korthcote's story of the violin-player who, wishing to 
compliment hia pupil, George III., divided all fiddlers 
into three classes, — those who could not play at all, 
those who played very badly, and those who played very 
well, — assuring his Mf^esty that he had made such com- 
mendable progress as to have already reached the second 
rank. We shall not be too greatly shocked by knowing 
that the father of Keats (as Lord Houghton had told 
us in an earlier biography) "was employed in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Jennings, the proprietor of large livery- 
stables on the Pavement in Moorfields, nearly opposite 
the entrance into Finshuiy Circus." So that, after all, 
it was not so bad ; for, first, Mr. JenningB was a propri- 
rfory second, he was the proprietor of an e^tabliihment j 
third, he was the proprietor of a large establishment ; 
and fourth, this large establishment was nearly opposite 
Finsbury Circus, — a name which vaguely dilates the 
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iougiiutioii with all Borts of potential gruidfltm. It 
tg true Leigli Hunt aeserta that Keats " was a little too 
BsnsitiTe on the eoora of his origin,"* but ve oonfindno 
trace of auoh a feeling either in his poetiy or in auoh of 
his letter! as have been printed. We miapeot tite &ot 
to have been that he resented with beeomii^ pride the 
vulgar Blackwood and Quarterly standard, which meas- 
ured genius by genealogies. It is enough that his poeti- 
cal pedigree is of the best, tracing through Spenser to 
Chaucer, and that Pegasus does not stand at livery even 
in the largest estabtishments in Moorfielde. 

As well as we can make out, then, the father of Keats 
was a groom in the service of Mr. Jennii^a, and married 
the daughter of his master. Thus, on the mother's side, 
at least, we find a grandfather ; on the father's there is 
no hint of such an ancestor, and we must charitably take 
him for granted. It is of more importance that the elder 
Eeata was a man of sense and energy, and that his wife 
was a "lively and intelligent woman, who hastened 
the birth of the poet by her passionate love of amuse- 
ment,' bringing him inbi the world, a seven-months' child, 
on the 29tti October, 1796, instead of the 29th of De- 
cember, as would have been oonventionally proper. Lord 
Houghton describes her as " tall, with a lai^ oval &ce, 
and a somewhat saturnine demeanour." This last cir- 
cumstance does not agree very well with what he had 
just before told us of her liveliness, but he consoles us 
by adding that " she succeeded, hmeever, in inspiring her 
children with the profoundest affection." This was par- 
ticularly true of John, who onoe, when between four and 
five yean old, mounted guard at her chamber door with 
an old sword, when she was ill and the doctor had or- 
dered her not to be disturbed.t 

• Hiuita AotoWogTsphy (Am. ed.), Vol. II. p. 94. 

-H' B>;d<m tells the story differsiiUr, but I think Laid EonghloD't 
VN«lon th« bat 
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In 1804, Keats being in his ninth year, his father was 
killed by a fall from his horse. His mother seems to 
have been ambitious for her children, and there was 
some talk of sending John to Harrow. Fortunately this 
plan was thought too eipenaive, and he was sent instead 
to the school of Mr. Clarke at Enfield with his brothers. 
A maternal uncle, who had distinguished himself by his 
courage under Duncan at Camperdown, was the hero of 
his nephews, and they went to school resolved to main- 
tain the family reputation for courage. John was always 
fighting, and was chiefly noted among his sohool-fellowa 
as a strange compound of pluck and sensibility. He 
attacked an usher who had boxed his brother's ears ; and 
when his mother died, in ISIO, was moodily inconsolable, 
hiding himself for several days in a nook under the 
master's desk, and refusing all comlbrt from teacher or 
friend. 

He was popular at school, as boys of spirit always are, 
and impressed his companions with a sense of bis power. 
They thought ho would one day be a famous soldier. 
This may have been owing to the stories he told them 
of the heroic uncle, whoso deeds, we may be sure, were 
properly famoused by the boy Homer, and whom they 
probably took for an admiral at the least, as it would 
have been well for Keats's literary prosperity if he had 
been. At any rate, they thought John would be a great 
man, which is the main thing, for the public opinion of 
the playground is truer and more discerning than that 
of the world, and if you tell us what the boy was, we 
will tell you what the man longs to be, however he 
may be repressed by necessity or fear of the police 
reports. 

Lord Houghton has failed to discover anything else 
especially worthy of record in the school-life of Keats. 
He translated the twelve books of the .lEneid, read Rob- 
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iDBOii CniBoe and the locas of Peru, and looked into 
Shakespeare. He left echool in 1810, with littlo Latin 
and no Greek, but he had studied Spence'a Poljme- 
tia, Tooke's Pantheon, and Lempriere's Dictionary, and 
knew gods, nympha, and heroes, which were quite as good 
company perhaps for him as aoriats and aspirates. It 
is pleasant to fancy the horror of those respectable 
writers if their pages oould suddenly have become alive 
under their pens with all that the young poet saw in 

On leaving school he was apprenticed for five years to 
a BUi^eon at Edmonton. His master was a Mr. Ham- 
mond, "of some eminence" in his profession, aa Lord 
Houghton takes care to assure ns. The place was of 
more importance than the master, for its neighborhood 
to Enfield enabled him to keep up his intimacy with the 
femily of his former teacher, Mr. Clarke, and to borrow 
books of them. In 1812, when he was in his seventeenth 
year, Mr. Charlea Cowden Clarke lent him the "Faerie 
Queene." Nothing that ia told of Orpheus or Amphion 

* There is always some one willing to mafae hinuelf a sort of accea- 
«ttiy after the fact in any soccees ; always an old womao or two, ready 
to remember omens of all qnantitjes and qnalitiea in the childhood of 
persons who have become distinguished. Accordingly, a certain " Mrs, 
Grafty, of Cravan Street, Finsbnry," aaaureB Mr, George Keats, whan 
ha tells her that John ia determined to be a poet, "that this was very 
odd, hecanse when be conld jnst speak, instead of answering questions 
pat to him, he would always malie a rhyme to the last word people 
Wtid, and then laugh." The early histories at h^y>efl, like those of 
nations, are always more or less mythical, and 1 give the story for 
what it is worth. Doubtless there is a gleam of intelligence in it, for 
the old lady proaomices it odd that any one should determine to ba a 
poet, and eeenu to have wisbed to hint that the matter was determined 
earlier and by a higher disposing power. There are few children who 
do not soon discover the charm of rhyme, and perhaps fewer who can 
resist maldng fun of the Mrs. Giaftys, of Craven Street, Finsbury, 
when they have tbe chance. See Haydon's Antobiogiaphy, Vol. t 
p. 361. 
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is mora woDdarflil than this miracle of Spenser'B, trane- 
fbTming a surgeoa's apprentioe into a great poet. Keats 
learned at onoe the secret of his birth, and henceforward 
his indentures ran to Apollo instead of Mr. Eanunond. 
Thus conld the Muse defend her son. It is the old story, 
— the lost heir disoovered by his aptitude for what is 
gentle and knightly. Haydon tells as "that he used 
sometimes to say to his brother he feared he should 
never be a poet, and if he was not be would destroy 
himaelf." This was perhaps a half-oonacioas reminis- 
oence of Chatterton, with whose genius and fate he had 
an intense sympathy, it may be Crom an inward forebod- 
ing of the shortness of his own career.* 

Before long we find him studying Chaucer, then 
Shakespearo, and afterward Milton. But Chapman's 
translations bad a more abiding influence on his style 
both for good and eviL That he read wisely, his 
comments on the " Paradise Lost " are enough to prove. 
He nov also commenced poet himself, but does not 
appear to have n^leoted the study of his profession. 
He was a youth of energy and purpose, and thongh he 
no doubt penned many a stanza when he should have 
been anatomizing, and walked the hospitals acoompanied 
by the early gods, uevertheless passed a very creditable 
examination in 1817. In the spring of this year, also, 
he prepared to take his first degree as poet, and accord- 
ingly published a small volume contuninga selection of 
his sarLer essays in verse. It attracted little attention, 
and the rest of this year seems to have been occupied 
with a journey on foot in Scotland, and the composition 
of "Endymion," which waa published in 1818. Milton's 

' " I never s&w the poet Keata but once, tint be then ra*d aome linee 
from (I think) the ' Bristewe TngeAy ' with ui enthoeium of admi- 
ntion ench u could be felt only by t poet, end vhich tnie poetry only 
eonld biTB excited. " — J. H. C, In Notee t Queriee, Uh i. x. 1S7. 
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"TetrM^ordon" was not better abused ; bat MiltoD's as- 
iailanta were unorganized, and were obliged each to print 
and pay for hie own dingy little quarto, trusting to the 
natural lawB of demand and supply to fumiah bim with 
readers. Keats was arraigned by the constituted author- 
ities of literary justice. They might be, nay, they were 
Jeffirieses and Scroggaea, but the sentenoe was published, 
and the penalty inflicted before all England. The differ- 
ence between his fortune and Milton's was that between 
being pelted by a mob of personal enemies and being 
set in the pillory. In the first case, the annoyance 
brushes ofT mostly with the mud ; in the last, there is 
no solace but the cousciousnesa of suffering in a great 
causa This solace, to a certain extent, Keats had ; for 
his ambition was noble, and he hoped not to make a 
great reputation, but to be a great poet. Haydou says 
that Wordsworth and Keats were the only men he had 
ever seen who looked conscious of a lofty purpose. 

It is curious that men should resent more fiercely 
what they snspeot to be good verees, than what they 
know to iw bad morals. Is it because they feel them- 
selves incapable of the one and not of the other t 
Probably a certain amount of honest loyalty to old 
idols in danger of dethronement is to be taken into 
account, and quite as much of the cruelty of criticism 
is due to want of thought as to deliberate injustice. 
However it be, the beat poetry has been the moat sav- 
agely attacked, and men who scrupulously practised the 
Ten Commandments as if there were never a not in any 
of them, felt every sentiment of their better nature out- 
raged by the " Lyrioal BalladB." It is idle to attempt 
to show that Keats did not suffer keenly frtan the vul- 
garitiee of Blackwood and the Quarterly. He suffered 
in proportion as bis ideal was high, and he was conscious 
of falling below it. In England, espeoially, it is not 
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pleasant to he ridiculous, even if you are a lord ; but 
to be ridiculouB and an apothecary at the same time is 
almost as bad as it was formerly to be excommunicated. 
A priori, there was something absurd in poetry written 
by the son of an assistant in the livery -stables of Mr. 
Jennings, oven though they were an establishment, and 
a large establiBhinent, and nearly opposite Finsbury 
Circtifl. Mr. Gifford, the ex-cobbler, thought so in -the 
Quarterly, and Mr. Terry, the actor,* thought so even 
more distinctly in Blackwood, bidding the yoimg apothe- 
cary " bock to his gallipots ! " It is not pleasant to be 
talked down upon by your inferiors who happen to have 
the advantage of position, nor to be drenched with ditch- 
water, though you know it to be thrown by a scullion in 
a garret. 

Keats, as his was a temperament in which sensibility 
was escesaive, could not but be galled by this treatment. 
He was galled the more that he was also a man of 
strong sense, and capable of understandii^ clearly how 
hard it is to make men acknowledge solid value in 
a person whom they have ouce heartily laughed at. 
Heputation is in itself only a farthing-candle, of waver- 
ing and uncertain flame, and easily blown out, but it is 
the light by which the world looks for and finds merit 
Keats longed for fame, but longed above all to deserve 
it. To his friend Taylor ho writes, " There is but one 
way for me. The road liea through study, application, 
and thought." Thrilling with the electric touch of sacred 
leaves, he saw in vision, like Dante, that small procession 
of the elder poets to which only elect centuries can add 
another laurelled head. Might he, too, deserve from 
posterity tho love and reverence which he paid to those 
antique glories 1 It was no unworthy ambition, but 
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ererything was against him, — birth, healtli, even friends, 
since it was partly on their account that he was sneered 
at His very name stood in his way, for Fame loves best 
such syllables as are sweet and sonorous on the tongue, 
like Spenserian, Shakespearian. In spite of Juliet, there 
ia a great deal in names, and when the fairies come with 
their gifts to the cradle of the selected child, let one, 
wiser than the rest, choose a name for him from which 
well-sounding derivatives can be made, and, best of all, 
with a termination in on. Men judge the current coin 
of opinion by the ring, and are readier to take without 
question whatever is Platonic, Baconian, Newtonian, 
Johnsonian, Washingtonian, Jeffersonian, Napoleonic, 
and all the rest. You cannot make a good adjective 
out of Keats, — the more pity, — and to say a thing is 
Eeatsy is to contemn it Fortune likes fine names. 

Haydon tells us that Keats was very much depressed 
by the fortunes of his book. This was natural enough, 
but he took it all in a manly way, and determined to 
revenge himself by writing better poetry. He knew 
that activity, and not despondency, is the true counter- 
poise to misfortune. Haydon is sure of the change in 
hia spirits, because he would come to the painting-room 
and ait silent for hours. But we rather think that the 
conversatioo, where Mr. Haydon was, resembled that in 
a young author's first play, where the other interlocutors 
are only brought in as convenient points for the hero 
to hitch the interminable web of his monologue upon. 
Besides, Keats had been continuing his education this 
year, by a course of Elgin marbles and pictures by the 
great Italians, and might very naturally have found 
little to say about Mr. Haydon's oxtcnsivo works, that 
he would have cared to hear. Lord Houghton, on the 
other hand, in his eagerness to prove that Keats was not 
killed by the article in the Quarterly, is carried too &r 
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towaFd the opposfto extreme, utd more than Iiiiite Umt 
he waa not eran hurt b; it Tbie would have been Irus 
of Wordsworth, vbo, b; a constant companionehip vith 
mountains, had acquired eomething of their maiinei^ 
but was Himplj' impoasible to a man of Eeats's t»m- 
perament. 

On the whole, perhaps, we need not respect Keats the 
less for having been gifted with sensibility, and may 
even say what we believe to be true, that bis bealtii 
was injured by the &ilure of his book. A man cannot 
have a sensuous nature and be paohyderoiatoua at the 
same time, and if he be imaginative as well as senaaons, 
he auSers Just in proportion to the amount of his im- 
agination. It is perfectly true that what we call the 
world, in these affairs, is nothing more than a mere 
Brocken spectre, the projected shadow of ourselves ; 
but as long as we do not know it, it is a very passable 
giant. We are not without eiperience of natures so 
purely intelleotual that their bodies had no more con- 
cern in their mental doings and sufferings than a 
bouse has with the good or ill fortune of its occupant. 
But poets are not built on this plan, and especially poeti 
like KeatB, in whom the moral aeema to have bo perfectly 
interfused the physical man, that yon might almost say 
he could feel sorrow with his bands, so truly did his 
body, like that of Donne's Mistresa Boulatred, think and 
remember and forebode. The healthiest poet of whom 
our civilization has been capable says that when he 
beholds 

* "desert a beggar bom. 

And strength by limpiiig sway disabled, 
And ut made tongue-tied by authority," 

alluding, plainly enough, to the Gifforda of his day, 
"And almple truth miicalled tiniplkitf," 
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"And captive Oood attending Captain JU," 

that then ereii he, the poet to whom, of all others liib 
seems to have been dearest, as it was abo the fuUest of 
enjoyment, "tir«d of all these," hod nothing for it but 
to cry for " restful Death." 

Eeats, to all appearance, aooepted his ill fortune oour- 
ageouBly. He certainly did not overestimate " Endym- 
ion," and perhaps a sense of humor which was not 
wanting in him may have served as a buffer against the 
too importunate shock of disappointment. " He made 
Bitohie promise," says Haydon, " he would carry bis 
' Endymion ' to the great desert of Sahara and fling it in 
the midst." On the 9th October, 1818, he writes to his 
publisher, Mr. Ueasey, " I cannot but feel indebted to 
those gentlemen who have taken my pasrt. Ah for the 
rest, I b^;in to get acquainted with my own strength 
and weakness. Praise or blame has but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beauty in the abstract 
makes him a severe critic of his own works. My own 
domestic criticism has given ma pain without compari- 
flon beyond what Blackwood or the Quarterly oould 
inflict ; and also, when I feel T am right, no external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary 
reperception and ratification of what is fine. J. S. is 
perfectly right in regard to 'the slipshod Endymion.' 
That it is so is no fiiult of mine. No ! though it may 
sound a little paradoxical, it is as good as I had power 
to make it by myself Had I been nervous about its 
being a perfect piece, and with that view asked advice 
and trembled over every page, it would not have been 
written ; t<x it is not in my nature to fumble. I will 
write independently. I have written independently 
withoat Jvdpnunt. I may write independently asid wt^ 
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judffmetU, hereafter. The GeniuB of Poetry must work 
out itB own salvation in a man. It cannot be matured 
by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself. That which is creative must create itself. In 
' EndymLon ' I leaped headlong into the sea, and there- 
by have become better acquainted with the soundings, 
the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I had stayed upon 
the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea aad 
comfortable advice. I waj never afraid of &ilure ; for 
I would sooner fiiil than not be among the greatest." 

This was undoubtedly true, and it was naturally the 
side which a large-minded person would display to 
a friend. This is what he thought, but whether it 
was what he felt, I think doubtfuK I look upon it 
rather as one of the phenomena of that multanimous 
nature of the poet, which makes him for the moment 
that of which he has an intellectual perception. Else- 
where he says something which seems to hint at the 
true state of the case. " I must think that difficulties 
nerve the spirit of a man : they make our prime ohjedt a 
Tffuge ax "leell m a poieion." One cannot help contrast- 
ing Keats with Wordsworth, — the one altogether poet ; 
the other essentially a Wordsworth, with the poetic 
faculty added, — the one shifting from form to form, and 
from style to style, and pouring his hot throbbing life 
into every mould ; the other remaining always the indi- 
vidnal, producing works, and not so much living in his 
poems as memorially recording his life in them. When 
Wordsworth alludes to the foolish criticisms on bia 
writings, he speaks serenely and generously of Words- 
worth the poet, as if he were an unbiassed third person, 
who takes up the argument merely in tbe interest of 
literature. He towers into a bald egotism which is 
quite above and beyond selfishness. Poesy was hi* 
employment ; it was Eeats's very existence, and he felt 
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the rougli treatment of his verBea as if it had been the 
wounding of a limb. To Wordsworth, compOBmg was 
a healthj exercise ; his alow pulse and imperturbable 
Bolf-trust gave him aasurauce of a life so long that he 
could wait ; and when we read bis poems we should 
never suspect the existence in him of any sDnae but 
that of observation, as if Wordsworth the poet were 
a half-mad land-surveyor, accompanied by Mr. Words- 
worth the distributor of stamps, ae a kind of keeper. 
But everj one of Keats's pooms was a sacrifice of vital- 
ity; a virtue went away from him into every one of 
them ; even yet, as we turn the leaves, they seem to 
warm and thrill our fingers with the flush of his fine 
aenses, and the flutter of his electrical nerves, and we 
do not wonder be felt that what he did was to be done 
swiftly. 

In the mean time his younger brother languished 
and died, his elder seems to have been in some way 
unfortunate and had gone to America, and Keats him- 
self showed symptoms of the hereditary disease which 
caused his death at last. It is in October, 1818, that 
we find the first allusion to a passion which was, ere- , 
long, to consume him. It is plain enough beforehand, 
that those were not moral or mental graces that should 
attract a man like Keats. His intellect was satisfied 
and absorbed by bis art, his books, and his Jriends. He 
could have companionship and appreciation from men ; 
what he craved of woman was only repose. That lux- 
urious nature, which would have tossed uneasily on a 
crumpled rose-leaf^ must have something softer to rest 
upon than intellect, something less ethereal than cul- 
ture. It was his body that needed to have its equilib- 
rium restored, the waste of his nervous enai^ that 
must be repaired by deep draughts of the overflowing 
life and drowsy tropical force of an abundant and 
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healtliil;^ poised vomatihood> Writji^ to hfs Bietor-iii' 
law, be says of this namelesB ponon : " She is not a 
Cleopatra, but isi at least, a ChsTmian ; ihe his a ricli 
Eastern look; she lias fine eyes and fine manners 
When she comes into s room she makes the same im- 
preBsion as the beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine 
and too conscious of herself to repulse any man who 
may address her. From habit, she thinks that notkh^ 
particular. I always find myself at ease with such a 
woman ; the picture before me always gives me a life 
and animation which I cannot possibly feel with any- 
thing inferior. I am at such times too much occupied 
in admiring to be awkward or in a tremble. I forget 
myself entirely, because I live in her. You will by this 
time think I am in love with her, 8<^ before I go any 
fertber, T will tell you that I am not She kept me 
awake one night, as a tune (X Moeart'a might d£>. I 
speak of the thing aa a pastime and an amusement, than 
which I can feel none deeper than a conTersation with 
an imperial woman, the very yes and no of whose Ufe is 

to me a banquet I like hor and her like, because 

one has no genaation; what we both are is taken ftyr 
granted. .... She walks across a room in such a mui- 
ner that a man ts drawn toward her with mc^etio power. 
.... I believe, though, she has foults, the same as a 
Cleopatra or a Charmian might have had, Yet»she is a 
fine thing, speaking in a worldly way ; for there are two 
distinct tempers of mind in which we judge of things, 
— the worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical ; and tlte 
unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal. In the former, Bona- 
parte, Lord Byron, and this Charmian hold the first 
place in our minds ; in iJie latter, John Howard, Bishop 
Hooker rocking his child's cradle, and you, nvy dear 
sister, are the conqueiing feelings. As a man of the 
yrotld, I love the ridi tdk of (l Cjiarmiftn ; as an otemal 
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being, I lore the thought of yon. I Bhonld like her to 
ruin me, and I ehonld like you to save me." 

It is pleBBant always to see Love hiding his head with 
such pains, while bis whole body ia so clearly visible, aa 
in this eitract. This lady, it seems, is not a Cleopatra, 
only a Charmian ; but presently we find that she is im- 
perial. He does not love her, but he would just like to 
be ruined by her, nothing more. This glimpse of her, 
vritb her leopardess beauty, crossing the room and draw- 
ing men after her magnetically, is alt we have. Sb« 
seems to have been still living in 1848, and as Lord 
Houghton tells us, kept the memory of the poet sacred. 
"She is an East-Indian," Keats says, "and ought to be 
her grandfather's heir." Her name we do not know. 
It appears from Dilke'a " Papers of a Critic " that they 
were betrothed : " It is quite a settled thing between 

John Keats and Miss . God help them. It is a 

bad thing for them. The mother says she cannot pre- 
vent it, and that her only hope is that it will go off. 
He don't like any one to look at her or to speak to her." 
Alas, the tropical warmth became a consuming firs ! 



Between this time and the qning of 1820 he seems 
to have worked assiduously. Of oonrse, vorldly success 
was of more importance than ever. He began " Hyperion," 
but bad given it up in September, 1819, because, as he 
said, "there were too many Miltonio inversions in it." 
He wrote " Lamia" after an attentive study of Diyden's 
versification. This period also produced the "Eve of St. 
Agnes," "Isabella," and the odes to the "Nightingale " and 
to the " Grecian Urn." He studied Italian, read Arioato, 
and wrot« part of a humorous poem, "The Cap and Bella." 
He tried his hand at tragedy, and Lord Houghton has 
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published unong his "Remains," " Otho the Great," and 
all that waa ever written of " King Stephen." We thiuk 
he did unwisely, for a biographer is hardly called upon 
to show how ill his biography could do anything. 

In the winter of 1820 he was chilled in riding on the 
top of a stage-coach, and came home in a state of fever- 
ish excitement. He was persuaded to go to bed, and in 
getting between the cold sheets, coughed slightly. " That 
is blood in my mouth," he said ; " bring me the candle ; 
let me see this blood." It was of a brilliant rod, and his 
medical knowledge enabled him to interpret the augury. 
Those narcotic odors that seem to breathe seaward, and 
steep in repose the senses of the voy^^r who is drifting 
toward the shore of the mysterious Other World, appear- 
ed to envelop him, and, looking up with sudden calm- 
ness, he said, " I know the color of that blood ; it is 
arterial blood; I canUot ho deceived in that color. That 
drop is my death-warrant ; I must die." 

There was a slight rally during the summer of that 
year, but toward autumn he grew worse again, and it 
was decided that he should go to Italy. He was accom- 
panied thither by his friend, Mr. Severn, an artist Alter 
embarking, he wrote to his friend, Mr. Brown. We give 
a part of this letter, which is so deeply tragic that the 
sentences we take almost seem to break away from the 
rest with a cry of anguish, like the branches of Dante's 
lamentable wood. 

" I wish to write on subjects that will not agitate me 
much. There is one I must mention and have done 
with it. Even if my body would recover of itself, this 
would prevent it. The very thing which I want to live 
most for will be a great occasion of my death. I cannot 
help it. Who can help it 1 Were I in health it would 
make' me ill, and how can I bear it in my state 1 I dare 
say you will be able to guess on what subject I am harp- 
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ingi — yoi know what waa my greateBt pain during the 
first part of my illneSB at your houee. I wish for death 
every day and night to deliver me from these pains, and 
then I wish death away, for death wonld destroy even 
those pains, which are better than nothing. Land and 
sea, weakness and decline, are great separators, but 
Death is the great divorcer forever. When the pang 
of this thought has passed through my mind, I may say 
the bitterness of death is passed. I often wish for you, 
that you might flatter me with the best. 1 think, with- 
out my mentioning it, for my sake, you would be a friend 

to Miss when I am dead. You think she baa many 

faults, but for my sake think she has not one. If there 
is anything you can do for her by word or deed I know 
you will do it. I am in a state at present in which 
woman, merely as woman, can have no more power over 
me than stocks and stones, and yet the difference of my 

sensations with respect to Miss and my sister is 

amazing, — the one seems to absorb the other to a degree 
incredible. I seldom think of my brother and sister in 

America; the thought of leaving Miss is beyond 

everything horrible, — the sense of darkness coming over 
me, — I eternally see herflgure eternally vanishing; some 
of the phrases she was in the habit of using during my 
last nursing at Wentworth Place ring in my ears. Is 
there another life t Shall I awake and find all this a 
dream t There must be ; we cannot be created for this 
sort of suffering." 

To the same friend he writes again from Naples, 1st 
November, 1820: — 

" The persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill 
me. My dear Brown, I should have had her when I waa 
in health, and I should have remained well. I can bear 
to die, — I cannot bear to leave her. God ! God I 
God I Everything I have in my trunks that reminds 
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me of her goee thioi^ me like a ^ie»r. The silk lining 
the put in my travellii^-cap Bcalda mj head. Uy imr 
ftgioatioa is horribly vivid about her, — I lee her, I hear 
her. There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest 
to divert me from her a moment. This was the case 
when I was in En^and ; I cannot recollect, without 
■huddoring, the time that I was a prisoner at Hunt's, 
and used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. 
T^en there was a good hope of seeing her again, — now I 
— O that I could be buried near where she lives ! I am 
afraid to write to her, to receive a letter from her, — to 
see her handwriting would break my heart. Even to 
bear of her anyhow, to see her name written, would be 
more than I can bear. My dear Brown, what am I to 
do t Where can I look for consolation or ease 1 If I had 
any chance of recovery, this passion would kill me. 
Indeed, through the whole of my illness, both at your 
house and at Kentish Town, this fever has never ceased 
wearing me out." 

The two friends vent almost immediately from Naples 
to Rome, where Keats was treated with great kindness 
by the distinguished physician, Dr, (afterward Sir Jamee) 
Clark.* But there was no hope from the first. His 
disease was beyond remedy, as hia heart was beyond 
comfort The very fact that life might be happy deep~ 
ened hia despair. He might not have sunk so soon, 
but the waves in which he was struggling looked only 
the blacker that they were shone upon by the signal- 
torch that promised safety and love and rest. 

It is good to know that one of Keats's last pleasares 

* The lodging of Kent! was on the Piaiza H Spagna, in the fint 
bouae on the right hand in going up the ScalinaU. Mr. SeTem'i 
Sttidio is said to have been in the Cancello over the garden gate of the 
Villa flegToni, pleasantly familiar to all Americana a» the Boman 
home of their conntiTmaD Cravford. 
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vss in hearing Sersm read aloud from a volume of 
Jeremy Taylcnr. On first coming to Rome, he had bought 
a oopy of Alfieri, bat, finding oo the seoond page theae 
lines, 

" Mlura me I soUisTo a me dod resta 
Altro che il piaato, ed il pUnto i delitto," 

he laid down the book and opened it no more. On the 
14th February, 1S21, Serem speaks of a change that 
had taken place in him toward greater qutetnesa and 
peaoe. He talked much, and fell at last into a sweet 
sleep, in which he seemed to have happy dreams. Per- 
haps he heard the soft footfall of the angel of Death, 
pacing to and fro under his window, to be his Yalentine. 
That n%ht he asked to have thia epitaph inscribed upon 
his gravestone, — 

" BBBB Uta ONB WBOBE HAMS WAS WRIT ID WATER." 

Od the 23d he died, without p^n and as if falling asleep. 
Bialast words were, "I am dying; I shall die easy; don't 
be frightened, be firm and thank God it has come 1" 

He was buried in the Protestant burial-ground at 
Borne, in that part of it which is now disused and se- 
cluded from the rest. A short time before his death be 
told Severn that he thought his intenseat pleasure in 
life had been to watch the growth of flowers ; and once, 
after lying peaoefiilly awhile, he said, " I feel the flowers 
growing over me." His grave is marked by a little 
headstoue on which are carved somewhat rudely his 
name and age, and the epitaph dictated by himself. No 
tree or shrub has been planted near it, but the daisies, 
fiiithful to their buried lover, crowd his small mound 
with a galaxy of their innocent stars, more prosperous 
than those under which he lived.* 
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In person, Keats was below the middle height, with a 
head small in proportion to the breadth of his shoulders. 
His hair was brown and fine, falling in natural ringlets 
about a face in whioh energy and sensibility were re- 
markably miied. Every feature was delicately cut; 
the chin was bold ; aad about the mouth something of a 
pugnacious expression. His eyes were mellow and glow- 
iug, large, dark, and BeuBitive. At the recital of a noble 
action or a beautiful thought they would euffuse with 
tears, and bis mouth trembled.* Haydon says that bia 
eyes had an inward Delphian look that wets perfectly 
divine. 

The faults of Keats's poetry are obvious enough, but 
it should be remembered that he died at twenty-five, 
and that he offends by superabundance and not poverty. 
That he was overlanguaged at first there can be no 
doubt, and in this was imphed the possibility of falling 
back to the perfect mean of diction. It is only by the 
rich that the costly plainness, which at once satisfies 
the taste and th* imagination, is attainable. 

Whether Keats was original or not, I do not think it 
useful to discuss until it has been settled what original- 
ity is. Lord Houghton tells us that this merit (whatever 
it is) has been denied to Keats, because his poems take 
the color of the authors he happened to be reading at the 
time he wrote them. But men have their intellectual 
ancestry, and the likeness of some one of them is for- 
ever unexpectedly flashing out in the features of a de- 
scendant, it may be after a gap of several generations. 
In the parliament of the present every man represents 

"the kindcat act would be to let Liin rest forever in the obscurity ta 
whioh circumstaQces had condemned him " ! (Papers of a Critic, L 
11.) Time the attiner! In 1S71 I fonnd the grave planted with 
shmbs and flowers, the piooe homage of the daughter of our most 
eminent American sculptor. 
* Leigh Hunt's Autobiograph;, II. 4& 
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a constituency of the past. It is true that Keats has 
the accent of the men from whom he learned to speak, 
but thifl is to make originality a mere question of ex- 
ternals, and in this sense the author of a dictionary 
might bring an action of troyer against every author 
who used his words. It is the man behind the words 
that gives them value, and if Shakespeare help himself 
to a verse or a phrase, it is with ears that have learned 
of him to listen that we feel the harmony of the one, 
and it is the mass of his intellect that makes the other 
weighty with meaning. Enough that we recognize in 
Keats that indefinable newness and unexpectedness 
which we call genius. The sunset is original every even- 
ing, though for thousands of years It has built out of 
the same light and vapor its visionary cities with domes 
and pinnacles, and its delectable mountains which night 
shall utterly abase and destroy. 

Three men, almost contemporaneous with eaoh other, — 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Byron, — were the great means 
of bringing back Euglish poetry from the sandy deserts ■ 
of rhetoric, and recovering for her her triple inherit- 
ance of simplicity, sensuoueness, and passion. Of these, 
Wordsworth was the only conscious reformer, and his 
hostility to the existing formalism injured bis earlier 
poems by tingeing them with something of iconoclastic 
extravagance. He was the deepest thinker, Keats the 
most essentially a poet, and Byron the most keenly 
intellectual of the three. Keats had the broadest mind, 
or at least his mind was open on more sides, and he was 
able to understand Wordsworth and judge Byron, equally 
conscious, through bis artistic seuao, of the greatnesses 
of the one and the many littlenesses of the other, while 
Wordsworth was isolated in a feeling of bis prophetio 
character, and Byron had only an uneasy and jealous 
instinct of contemporary merit. The poems of Words- 
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wotth, u he vu th« most individual, accordingly reflect 
the moods of his own natnre ; those of Keats, from scd- - 
sitiTeneas of organiBatioo, the moods of his ovn toBte 
and feeling ; and those of Bjron, who was impressible 
chiefly through the understanding, the intellectual and 
moral wants of the time in which he lived. Words- 
worth has influenced moat the ideas of succeeding 
poet« ; Keata, their forma ; and Byron, interesting to 
men of imagination less for his writings than for what 
his writings indicate, reappears no mora in poetry, but 
preeenta an ideal to youth made restless with vague de- 
cree not yet regulated by experience nor supplied with 
motives by the duties of life. 

Keats certainly had more of the penetrative and sym- 
pathetic imagination which belongs to the poet, of that 
imagination which identifies itaelf with the momentAiy 
object of its contemplation, than any man of these later 
days. It ia not merely that he has studied the Eliza- 
bethans and caught their turn of thought, but that he 
really sees things with their sovereign eye, and feels 
them with their electrified senses. His imagination was 
his bliss and bane. Was he cheerful, he "hops about 
the gravel with the sparrows"; was he morbid, he 
"would reject a Petrarcal coronation, — on account of 
my dying day, and because women have cancers." So 
impressible was he as to aay that be " had no nature," 
meaning character. But he knew what the &culty was 
worth, and says finely, " The imagination may be com- 
pared to Adam's dream : he awoke and found it truth." 
He had an unerring instinct for the poetic uses of things, 
and for him they had no other use. We are apt to talk 
of the classic muitraance as of a phenomenon long past, 
nor ever to be renewed, and to think the Greeks and 
Komana alone had the mighty magic to work such a 
miracle. To me one of the most interesting aspects of 
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Eeata is that in him ve have kd example of the renaia- 
ttaict going on ahnoflt under our own eyes, and that the 
intellectual fement was in him kindled hj a purely 
EnghBh leaven. He had properly no scholarship, any 
more tban Shakespeare bad, but like bim be assimilated 
at a touch whatever could serve hie purpoBe. His deli- 
cate Bensee absorbed culture at every pore. Of the self- 
denial to wbicb be trained himself (unaiampled in one 
BO young) the second draft of Hyperion as compared 
with the first is a conclusive proof. And for indeed is 
his " Lamia " from the lavish indiscrimination of " En- 
dymion." In his Odes he showed a sense of form and 
proportion which we seek vainly in almost any other 
English poet, and some of his sonnets (taking all quali- 
ties into consideration) are the most perfect in our lan- 
guage. Ko doubt there is something tropical and of 
strange overgrowth in his sudden maturity, but it tnu 
maturity nevertheless. Happy the young poet who has 
the saving fault of exuberance, if he have also the shap- 
ing faculty that sooner or later will amend it ! 

As every young person goes through all the world-old 
experiences, fiincying them something peculiar and per- 
sonal to himself, so it is with every new generation, 
vhose youth always finds its representatives in its poets. 
Keats rediscovered the delight and wonder that lay en- 
chanted in the dictionary. Wordsworth revolted at the 
poetic diction which he found in vogue, but his own 
language rarely rises above it, except when it is upboma 
by the thought. Keats bad an instinct for fine wordjj, 
which are in themselves pictures and ideas, and had 
more of the power of poetic expression than any modern 
English poet. And by poetic expression I do not mean 
merely a vividness in particulars, but the right feeling 
which heightens or subdues a passage or a whole poem 
to the proper tone, and givea eatireaess to the efEM. 
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There is a great de^ more than is commonly supposed 
in this choice of words. Men's thoughts and opinions 
are in a great degree vassals of him who invents a new 
phrase or reappliee an old epithet. The thought or 
feeling a thousand times repeated becomes his at last 
who utters it beet, This power of language is veiled in 
the old legends which make the invisible powers the 
servants of some word. As soon as we have discovered 
the word for our joy or sorrow we are no longer its serfs, 
bnt its lords. We reward the discoverer of an antes- 
thetic for the body and make him member of all the 
eooieties, but him who finds a nepenthe for the soul we 
elect into the smaU academy of the immortals. 

The poems of Keats mark an epoch in English poetry ; 
for, however often we may find traces of it in others, in 
them found its most unconscious expression that reaction 
against the barrel-organ style which had been reigning by 
a kind of sleepy divine right for half a century. The 
lowest point was indicated when there was such an utter 
ooufounding of the common and the uncommon sense that 
Dr. Johnson wrote verse and Burke prose. The most 
profound gospel of criticism was, that nothing was good 
poetry that could not be translated into good prose, as 
if one should say that the test of sufficient moonlight 
was that tallow-candles could be made of it. We find 
Eeato at first going to the other extreme, and endeavor- 
ing to extract green cucumbers from the rays of tallow; 
but we see also incontestable proof of the greatness and 
purity of his poetic gift in the constant return toward 
equilibrium and repose in hia later poems. And it is a 
repose always lofty and clear-aired, like that of the 
eagle balanced in incommunicable sunshine. In him a . 
vigorous understanding developed itself in equal measure 
with the divine faculty ; thought emancipated itself 
from expression without becoming its tyrant ; and musio 
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and meaniDg floated together, accordttut as swan and 
shadow, on the emooth element of bis versa Without 
losing its sensuousness, his poetry refined itself and 
grev more inward, and the sensational was elevated 
into the typical by the control of that finer sense which 
underliea the senses and is the spirit of them. 
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